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" BUY A BROOM ?"• 

Chaptbb L 

One beautiful afternoon, about the beginning of the barley and 
wheat harvest, young Frederick Hume arose from his desk, where, 
for several hours, he had been plodding at his studies, and, to un- 
bend himself a little, went to his window, which commanded a view 
of the neighbouring village of Holydean. A stillness almost like 
that of the Sabbath reigned over the hamlet, for the busy season 
had called the youngsters forth to the field, the sunburnt sickleman 
and his fair partner. Boys and girls were away to glean: and 
none were left but a few young children who were playing quietly 
on the green ; two or three ancient grandamcs who sat spinning at 
their doors in the rich sunlight ; and here and there a happy young 
mother, exempted by the duties of nurse from the harvest toils. A 
single frail octogenarian, who, in hobbling to the almost deserted 
smithy, had paused, with the curiosity of age, to look long beneath 
his upraised arm after the stranger horseman, who was just going 
out of sight at the extremity of the village, completed the picture 
of still and quiet life which our student was now contemplating. 
After raising the window, and setting open the door to win into 
his little apartment the liquid coolness which was nestling among 
the green fibrous leaves around the casement, he had resumed his 
station and was again looking towards the village, when, hearing a 
light foot approach the door of his study, he turned round, and a 
young female stranger >yas before him. On seeing him ^e 
paused at the threshold, made a sort of reverence, and seemed 

* We have mueh satisfaction in being enabled to comineiic« our fourth 
volume with this beautifally.passionate story. It is from the pen of 
Thomas Aird, Esq. and first appeared in Blackwood's Maganne. 
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filing to retire. From her dark complexion, her peculiar dress, 
especially the head gear, which consisted merely of a spotted hand- 
kerchief wound round her black locks, Hume guessed at once that 
fihe was a foreigner; and he was confirmed in this supposition 
when, on his advancing and asking, •* What do you wish, my 
good girl ?" she held forward a light broom, and said, in the quick 
short pronunciation of a foreigner, ** Buy a Broom?" — ^" Pray 
what is the use of it, my good lass?" said Frederick, in that mood 
in which a man, conscious that he has finished a dry lesson to some 
purpose, is very ready to indulge in a little badinage and light 
banter. " For beard-shaving," answered the girl quizzically, and 
stroking his chin once or twice with her broom, as if with a shaving 
brush. It might be she was conscious that he was not exactly the 
person to buy her broom : or perhaps she assumed this light mood 
for a moment, and gave way to the frank and natural feeling of 
youth, which by a fine free-masonry knows and answers to youth, 
despite of differences in language and manners, — despite of every 
thing. " Most literally an argumentum ad homvnem^ to make me 
buy," said the scholar; "so what is the price, fair stranger?" 
*' No, no," said the girl, in quick reaction from her playful mood, 
whilst a tear started in her dark lustrous eye, " but they bid me 
come : they say you are a doctor : and if you will be kind and 
follow me to my poor brother, you shall have many brooms." 

On inquiring distinctly what the girl meant, our student was 
given to understand, that her only brother, who had come with her 
as a harper to this country, had fallen sick at a gentleman's house 
about a mile off, and that she, on learning Mr Frederick Hume 
was the only person within many miles who could pretend to me- 
dical skill, had come herself to take him to her poor Antonio. 
After learning farther the symptoms of the lad*s illness, the young 
surgeon took his lancets and some simple medicine, and readily 
followed the girl, who led the way to a neat villa, which, as Fre- 
derick had heard, was the residence of an Italian gentleman of the 
name of Romelli. He had been an officer in the French service, 
and had come to this country with other prisoners ; but instead of 
returning home on an exchange being made, he chose to continue 
in Scotland with his only daughter, who had come over to him from 
Italy, and who, Frederick had heard, was a young lady of surpass- 
ing beauty. Following his conductress to Romelli's house, Hume 
was shov^n into a room, where, reclining upon a sofa, was a boy, 
apparently about sixteen years of age, the features of whose pale 
face instantly testified him to be brother to the maid with the 
hroom. He was ministered to by a young and most beautiful 
^^msel, Signora l^omeJJi herself, the daug)DA.ei o^ Vkift\«i\i"&<i,'^\vo 
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seemed to lie watching him with the softest care. At the head of 
the 8o£fi stood the harp of the wandering boy. ** I presumed, sir,*' 
said the loTely* hostess, turning to Hume, ''to hint that perhaps 
you might easily be found, and that certainly you would be very 
willing to talte a little trouble in such a case as this. The affec- 
tionate sister has not been long in bringing you.** ** If the cause 
of humanity may be enforced by such iiind and beautiful advocacy," 
returned Frederick, bowing, *< the poor skill which you have thus 
honoured, young lady, is doubly bound, if necessary, to be most 
attentive in this instance. — What is the matter with you, my little 
fellow ?** continued he, advancing to the patient " Nothing,** was 
the boy's answer: and immediately he rose up and went to the 
window, from which he gazed, heedless of every one in the apart- 
ment ** I am afraid the boy is ^U very unwell,** said Signora 
Romelli ; ** ouly lodk how pale he is, sir.** 

Hume first looked to the boy's sister, to assure himself what was 
the natural healthy hue of these swarthy strangers ; then turning 
to the boy himself, he could not but observe how much the dead 
yellow of his face differed from the life-bloom which glowed in her 
dark brown chedk. His eye at the same time burned with arrowy 
tips of restless lustre, such as are kindled by hectic fever. He re- 
sisted, however, all advances On the part of our surgeon to inquire 
farther into his state of health, impatiently declaring that he was 
now quite well ; then resuming his harp, and taking his sister by 
the hand, he seemed in haste to be gone. " My father is no4 at 
home," said the young lady of the house to Hume, *' nevertheless 
they must abide here all night, for I can easily see that boy is un- 
able to travel farther this evening : And besides, they are of my 
own native country. Use your prerogative, sir, and don't let 
liim go." 

In spite of the surgeon's persuasions, however, and heedless of 
Signora Romelli and his sister, who joined in the remonstrance 
against his departure, the boy would be gone, even though at the 
same time he dedared there was no place elsewhere where he 
wished particulaiiy to be. " He is a capricious boy, to reject your 
excellent kindness. Miss Romelli," said Frederick; ''and I doubt 
not he will treat, in the same way, a proposal I have to make. 
With your leave, young lady, I shall try to win him, with, his 
sister, to our house ail night, lest he grow worse and need medical 
aid." From the unhappy appearance of the young musician, this 
proposal seemed so good, that it was readily acquiesced in by his 
sister, and by the kind lady of the house, provided the \m>^ Vatos^I 
could be brought to accede to it, which, to their joyfuV wxrpiVsfc, >=« 
maUrtadiJjrdU, so soon as it was signified to idm. *^ VJVViEi^o^t 
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permission, Miss Romelli/' said Frederick, as he waJs about to 
depart, " I shall do justice to your beneTolence, and walk down to- 
morrow forenoon to tell you how the poor lad is." 

At this the fair Signora might, or might not, slightly blush, as 
the thing struck her, or the tone in which the ojSer was made, gave 
warrant She did for a moment blush ; but of course her answer 
was given very generally^ '* that she would be most happy to hear 
her young countryman was quite well on the morrow." 

The affectionate sister gratefully kissed the hand of her kind 
hostess. As for the boy himself, with a look half of anger, he took 
■ the former by the hand and drew her hastily away, as if he grudged 
the expression of her gratitude. He had not moved, however, 
many paces forward, till, quitting his sister's hand, he turned, and 
taking Signora Romelli's, he kissed it fervently, with tears, and at 
the same time bade the Virgin Mother of Heaven bless her. 

Struck with the remarkable manner of this boy, our student 
tried to engage him in conversation by the way, but he found him 
shy and taciturn in the extreme; and as he had already shown 
himself capricious, he now evinced an equal obstinacy in re- 
fusing to allow either of his companions to carry his harp, which 
being somewhat large, seemed not imil proportitiMrt to the con- 
dition of the bearer, who, besides 'Imng manilMly imwell, was 
also of a light small make. From the sister, who seemed of a 
frank and obliging temper, Frederick learned some particulars of 
their earlier history and present mode of life. Her name, she 
said, was Charlotte Cardo, and her brother's Antonio Cardo. 
They were twins, and the only surviving children of a clergyman 
in Italy, who had been dead for two years. Their mother died a 
few hours after giving them birth. ** After the loss of our father," 
added the maiden, '' we had no one to care much for us ; yet I 
would have dwelt all the days of my life near their beloved graves, 
had not my brother, who is of a restless and unhappy tempera- 
ment, resolved to wander in this country. How could I stay 
alone ? How could I let him go alone ? So a harp was bought 
for him ; and now every day, from village to village, and up and 
down among the pleasant cots, he plays to the kind folk, and I 
follow him with my brooms. We have been a year in this coun- 
try, and I know not when we shall return home, for Antonio says 
he cannot yet tell me." Hume having expressed his surprise that 
she could talk English so well on such a short residence in this 
country, she explained, by informing him, that both her brother 
and herself had been taught the language so carefully by their 
Either, that they could talk it pretty ftuenUy before they left Italy. 
During the brief narrative of his sister, tia« boy, ^sjtonVi, V«^v \v\% 
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eye intensely upon her, as if ready to check every point of expla- 
nation, but Charlotte ended her short statement without any ex- 
pressed interruption on his part, and again his eye became self- 
contained and indifferent 

The next expression of the boy's character was no less singular 
and unexpected. On observing a company of reapers, in a field 
by the way-side, taking their brief mid-afternoon rest, he advanced 
to the gate, opposite which, at a little distance, they were seated, 
and, unslinging his harp, began to play, Ailing up the sweetly 
dotted outline of the instrumental music with his own low but rich 
vocal song. After the first preamble, he nodded to his sister, and 
instantly her loud and thrilling voice turned magnificently into 
the same strain. On first view of the musician and his party, the 
rude young swains of the field, for favour, no doubt, in their mis- 
tresses' eyes, began to play off their rough wit ; but in another 
minute these bolts were forgotten, and the loud dafiing of the 
whole company vras completely hushed. At first the song was 
grave and lofty, but by degrees it began to kindle into a more airy 
strain, till, as it waxed fast and mirthful, the harvest maids began 
to look knowingly to their partners, who, taking the hint, sprang 
to their feet, hauled up their sweet abettors, were mated in a mo- 
ment, and commenced a dance among the stubble, so brisk, that 
the tall harvest of spiky wheat, standing by, rustled and nodded to 
them on its golden rods. Aged gleaners stood up from their bow- 
ing task, and listened to the sweet music, while the young came 
running from all parts of the field, and, throwing down their hand- 
fuls, began madly to caper and to mix with the more regular 
dance. The old grey bandsters, as they stood, rubbing in their 
hands ears of the fine grain, smiled as much under the general 
sympathy, as from a consciousness of their own superior wisdom 
above such follies. Even the overseer himself, who stood back* 
silently, was, for a minute, not scandalized at such proceedings, 
which were converting a time of repose for his weary labourers 
into mad exertions, which went positively to unfit them for the rer 
maining darg of the day. Consideration, remonstrance, anger, 
were, however, soon mantling on his face, and he came forward ; 
but he was anticipated, for the principal minstrel, who, with some- 
thing like a smile on his countenance, had seen at first the quick 
influence of his music on the swink't labourers of the sweltering 
day, had gradually grown dark and severe m his look, and now 
stopped his song all at once, he refitted hi^ harp to his iLouVd^Y 
and walked away without looking fyr guerdon, and l[ieed\Qs& oi \}tvci 
nwtfc swains, who shouted aflex: i^m and ^aved tiieVt rj^^taacw 
Asts, 
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With the greatest good-humour our young surgeon had indulged, 
to the very top of their bent, this musical frolic of the two foreign- 
ers, sitting dovm by the wayside till it was fairly over, and now he 
. resumed his way with them. Antonio was silent and shy as be- 
fore; but the manner in which he looked rouiid him over the 
beautifuT country, showed that his spirit was touched with its glad 
Bcente. All the western sky was like an inflamed sea of glass, 
where the sun was tracking it with his fervid and unallayed wheels. 
Beneath his golden light lay the glad lands, from right to left 
white all over with harvest ; thousands were plying in the fields ; 
sickles were seen glinting on the far yellow uplands, and nearer 
were heard the reapers* song, and the gleaners calling to each other 
to lay down their handfuls in the furrows. 

The road now led our party by an orchard where boys were up 
in the trees shaking down the fruit. The little fellows, all joyous 
in thdr vacation from study, were tugging with might and main 
at and among the defted branches ; their sisters below gathered the 
apples in baskets, whilst the happy father, walking about with his 
lady, dedded their appeals as to the comparative beauty of indivi- 
dual apples. Allured by the sound of the fruit hopping on the 
ground, two or three stray waifs had left off their gleanings in a 
neighbouring field ; and the ragged little urchins were down on 
their hands and knees, thrusting their heads through holes in the 
hedge which separated the orchard from the road. One of them 
having been caught behind the ear by the stump of a thorn, found 
it impossible to draw back his head, and in this predicament he 
had to bawl for assistance. This drew the attention of the lady ; 
and, after the rogue had been released, the whole party were sum- 
Bumed to the gate, and blessed with a share of the bounties of the 
year, which the kind lady dispensed to them through means of her 
own dear little almoners. Whether it was that he liked the bene- 
volence of this scene, or whether he was reminded of his own beau- 
tiful Italy, or from whatever other affection, the young harper 
again took his harp, and waked those wild and dipping touches, 
which seem more like a sweet preamble than a full strain. He 
again accompanied it with his voice, and his sister did the same. 
The young girls laid down their baskets of fruity and drew to the 
gate ; the trees had rest for a while from shaking, while the fair- 
haired boys, with faces flushed and glowing from their autumnal 
exercise, looked out in wonder from between thib clefts of the 
boughs. When the song ceased, the lady offered money, but 
neither of the minstrels would accept it On the contrary, Antonio 
UHfIc his sister by the hand, and hurried her awaj ^tom the gate, 
ere QUO of tlie children could bring U\e baskel ol itxjMloT n^YCxOel 
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she had run, to gfye a largesse finom it to the strangers. Fre- 
derick, after talking a few minutes to the lady and gentleman, and 
telling them how he had fallen in with thf foreigners, followed and 
overtook his companions, just as they had come in sight of Green- 
wells cottage, where he resided. ** So there is our house now, just 
be]r(md the Tillage^" said Frederick, adyandng to them. " The 
lady with whom I live will be very kind to you ; and you must 
stay with her for a few days, and give her music, which she loves. 
What say you, pretty Charlotte?" Antonio here stepped forwaxd 
between his sister and Hume, and said, with quidi emphasis, '* I 
will go with you, sir, and I shall let Charlotte follow me." 

On arriving at the cottage, Frederick introduced the strangers to 
his relative, Mrs Mather, with whom he resided, and who, on 
learning thdr circumstances, kindly received them as her guests. 
They would have taken their departure next day, but in this they 
were resisted by the charitable old lady, who farther won from 
them the promise that they would stay with her for at least a week. 
Ere the expiry of that time, whether from the caprice or benevo- 
lence of her nature, or from her especial liking for Charlotte, who 
had gained rapidly upon her affections, Mrs Mather had conceived 
the design of adopting the two Italians, and preparing them for 
situations worthy of their good descent ; and she was confirmed in 
her purpose wken, on breaking the matter to Frederick Hume, it 
met with his entire concurrence. The next step was to gain the 
consent of Antonio, which might be no easy matter, as he seemed 
a strange and impracticable boy ; but, somewhat to the surprise of 
Frederick, no sooner was the proposal made to him, than he heart- 
ily acceded to it As for his sister, independent of her dislike to 
a wandering life, and her growing attachment to Mrs Mather, her 
brother's will was, in all cases, her law. It was then settled that 
Charlotte should be confidential maid to the old lady, to read to hei* 
at night, and assist her in making dresses for the poor, ammg 
whom she had a number of retainers ; while Antonio should be 
sent to the Rev. Mr Baillie's, a clergyman, a few miles off, to 
board with him, and finish his education, which had been neglected 
since his father's death, that so he might be fitted for a liberal pro- 
fession. Proud though Mrs Mather was of this scheme, her self- 
complacoicy was not without one qualification, in the cold and 
doubtful manner in which Miss Pearce nodded to the old lady's 
statemmt and explanation of her plan. As this woman. Miss 
Pearce, had it in her power, ere long, grievously to affect the for- 
tunes of young Humet, we shall notice her here aUtde fu^^. %Va 
was Oie only daughter of a half-pay captain, vrYioBe AeaVXv \ei\.\«x 
wHb a triOfng annuity, and the proprietorship of a siiv«a\>ao^'&^ 'vcv 
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the village of Holydean. After the death of her husband, a 
Mrealthy retired merchant, who had spent the last years of his life 
at Greenwells, Mrs Mat^^er, having no family, began to cast about 
for a companion, and Miss Pearce was soon found out to be one of 
those indispensable parasitical maidens whom old ladies like Mrs 
Mather impress into active service, in the seasons of raspberries, 
and the elder-vintages ; — ^hold long consultations with on the eve 
of entertainments ;— retain as their own especial butt in con^pany, 
and a fsig partner at whist when a better fourth hand is wanting ;-<- 
appeal to in case of a (shall we name it?) lie, when there is dan* 
ger of detection ;— cherish and moralize with when the party is 
over; — and, finally, would not dismiss, though one were to rise 
from the dead and cry out against the parasite. In addition to 
these implied qualifications, the amiable creature was a monopolist 
in ailments ; and, of course, careless about the complaints of others, 
of which, indeed, when within reach of Mrs Mather's sympathy, 
she seemed to be jealous. In her person she was lean and scraggy, 
with a hard brown face, kiln-dried by nervous headachs. Her 
figure was very straight, and she was elastic in her motions as 
whalebone or hiocory, and might have been cut with advantage 
into tapes for tying up bundles of her favourite tracts, or sinewy 
bowstrings for Cupid, for his arrows, not to be shot at, but to be 
shoi/rom. We need scarcely add, after all this, that her nose was 
very long, and so sharp it might have cleft a hailstone. When 
Frederick Hume was thro^vn a helpless orphan on the world, and 
Mrs Mather, who was a distant relative of his mother's, proposed 
to take him to herself and bring him up as if he were her own son. 
Miss Pearce, though she could not set her face directly against 
such a charitable arrangement, yet laboured to modify it by a 
counter-proposition, that the boy should be provided for, but by no 
means brought to the cottage. She was then, however, but in the 
spring-dawn of favour with her patroness, and her opinion being 
over-ruled, the boy was brought home to Mrs Mather, and daily 
grew in her afiections. During his childhood. Miss Pearce ad- 
vanced steadily in favour, and she was too jealous of divided in- 
fluence, and too Jesuitical in her perseverance, not to improve 
every opportunity of challenging and modifying the growing af- 
fection of Mrs Mather for her adopted son, whose bold and frank 
nature was endearing him to every one. When this would not 
do, she began to change her battery, and tried by a new show of 
kindness, to make a party in the young eleve himself, whom yet 
jfAe thoroughly hated. Whether it was, however, that he knew 
Aer enmity, and never forgave her for having once ot twice secretly 
-a^d severely pricked him with pins; or, whelVver, tjVOq. vVft ^^sX^ 
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instinct of childhood, which Imows in a moment, and despiges, the 
kind notice bestowed upon it for the sake of currying fayour with 
parents, he -virtually set down Pearce's new attentioi^ to such a 
motiye, certain it is, if he did not positively hate her, he never once 
stroked her purring vanity ; and she, on the other hand, was, from 
his indifference, confirmed in her dislike. As Frederidc grew up, 
he had many opportunities of shaldng Miss Fearce's influence 
with her patroness ; but, as he thought her despicable merely^ and 
not dangerous, he was too magnanimous to molest her. In that 
scheme of life to which the heart has long responded, what was at 
first a jarring element hath become a constituent part of the general 
sympathy ; and from this it might be that Hume not only conti- 
nued to endure Miss Fearoe, but eren loved her with the afi*ectiou 
of habit 

One might have supposed, that ere the time to which our narra* 
tive now refers. Miss Pearce would have been tired of intrigue, 
and would have seen the folly of being jealous in the favour which 
she had proved exactly, and from which she Imew so little was erer 
to be gained or lost; but a Jesuit would be a Jesuit still, were the 
Church of Rome utterly annihilated, and petty intrigue merely 
for its own sake, and li^e selfish arrangements of circumstances, 
although nothing was to be gained, constituted the Tory breath of 
Miss Pearce's nostrils ; and, therefore, it is not to be wondered at, 
that, when Mrs Mather stated her design of adopting the two Ita- 
h'ans, as abore mentioned, she heard it with that umph, and nod, 
which express — ^not that a thing has been assented to — ^but merely 
that it has been literally and distinctly heard. Her objections 
were entered under a masked battery. She began by praising 
Mrs Mather's unbounded benevolence of heart She hoped they 
would be grateful ; they could not be too grateful ; nay, they could 
nerer be grateful enough. She allowed the conversation to take a 
general turn, then tried to control it gradually to her purpose, and 
found an opportunity of relating, as if inddentally, how a certain 
lady, whom once she knew, had been ruined by a foreign protegee 
whom she had unwisely cherished. She touched upon swindling, 
Tagrants, and obscurely alluded to legislature, and the alien act 
Notwithstanding all such hints, however, the thing was settled in 
the affirmatiye ; the boy Antonio was sent to stay with Mr Bailie, 
and Charlotte commenced work under the immediate auspices of 
her new patroness. The regularity and certainty of her new mode 
of Hfe, soon subdued the roving qualities which her character 
might have slightly acquired^ and which quickly g^^e a o(kiT««k-^iA- 
ing wUdness to the features. Her dark and comely \ie«a\.^ ^c^ 
msfaed qafek and expresaive, but it was Bobeved undet ^i)Ek» wowjiwv- 
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paniments of an English dress, and tamed by the meek offices of 
our. country's excellent morality. Her eye wns still drunk with 
light as when morning comes upon the streams, but it waited and 
took commands from the looks of her mild hostess. The footstep 
of the reclaimed wanderer might still be light and airy, but now she 
went about the house softly, mider an excellent ministry. In 
health she became Mrs Mather's delight, and still more so when 
the infirmities of the good old lady required delicate attentions. 
Like the glorious Una of Spenser's Fairy Queen, the kind eyes of 
this beautiful Italian, even amidst affliction, " made a light in a 
shady place." 

Frederick Hume forgot not his promise to wait upon Signora 
Romelli, and inform her, that his minstrel-patient was quite well 
on the morning after tlie day when he was ill in her house. At 
the same time, he presented a card from Mrs Mather, requesting a 
mutual acquaintanceship. A friendly intercourse grew up accord- 
ingly, and, ere the fall of the season, Signor Romelli and his 
daughter were at least once every week at Greenwells Cottage, to 
the huge dismay of Miss Pearce, but the delight of our young 
surgeon, who began most deeply to love the beautiful Julia Ro- 
melli. She was taller and fairer than the maid Cardo : her locks 
were nut-brown : her eye was a rich compromise betwixt the raven 
and the blue dove, a deep violet, 



-" like Pandora's eye, 



When first it darken'd with immortal life." 

She was quick, capricious, and proud; bold in her pouting dis- 
pleasure, which was like a glancing day of sunshine and stormy 
showers : but then she was ardent in her friendships, and very be- 
nevolent; ready, withal, nay in haste, to confess her faults, in 
which case her amende honorable, and her prayer for pardon, 
were perfectly irresistible. A heart of her ambition, and so diffi- 
cult to be won, insensibly exalted her in the eyes of the dashing 
and manly Frederick ; who, without any ostensible calculation of 
selfish vanity, loved her the more deeply, that she was a conquest 
worthy of boldest youth. Notwithstanding her superior qualifica- 
tions, and the ardour of his suit, we infer that the fair Julia kept 
shy and aloof, and at the same time that her lover was only the 
more deeply determined to make her his, from the circumstance 
that^ in a few months, he had condescended to calculate how he 
oUhhI in her father's affections, and was studious to accommodate 
himself to the manner of the Signor, who was grave lu his deport- 
Jaeoi^.and almost saturnine, seldom moved to smi\es, Mi<^. nwex \o 
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laughter; and who^ though he could talk fluently, and with elo* 
quence, seemed, in general, to wear some severe constraint upon 
his spirit 

Cbaftbk it. 

Things were in this state when the winter session came round, 
which called Frederick to Edinburgh, to prosecute still farther his 
medical studies. The summer following he continued in town 
studying botany ; and after making a tour through the Highlands 
of Scotland, it was about the middle of autumn ere he returned to 
Greenwells Cottage. 

He found Charlotte Cardo improTcd in beauty and accomplish- 
ments, and advanced in favour with every one who knew her; 
even Miss Pearce herself condescended to patronize her publicly 
and privately. But what pleased him most of all, was to find that 
Julia Romelli was still a frequent visiter at the Cottage. The 
season of harvest too, had given a vacation to Mr Bailie's scholars, 
and Antonio Cardo was now at home beside his sister; and the 
harp and the song of the Italian twins were not forgotten when the 
sweet gloaming came on. Deeply occupied in spirit as Hume was 
with thoughts of his fair and shy Signora, he was yet constrained to 
attend to the abrupt and strange manifestation of Antonio's cha- 
racter, whicli broke forth, from time to time, mocking the grave 
tenor of Iris ordinary behaviour. According to his reverend tutor's 
statement, he had. been a very diligent scholar; and he testified it 
thus far, that he talked English with great force and propriety. 
AVith the boys of his own age he had consorted little, and seemed 
to take no delight in conversing with any one, though now and then 
he would talk a few minutes to the old men of the village, and 
sometimes to the children. He was now equally taciturn at Mr 
Mather's ; but occasionally he broke forth, expressing himself in 
r^id and earnest eloquence, and showing a wonderful power of 
illustrating any point From his manner altogether towards Miss 
Uomelli, his devoted attentions at one time, and at another his 
proud shyness ; and from his dignified refusal, often, to play on the 
harp when Hume wished to dance with that lady, Frederick could 
not but guess that he was a riv^l candidate for Julia's love. But 
the most striking and unaccountable demonstration of the boy's 
character, was the visible paleness which came over his face, the 
current — the restless flow — of his small features, and the impatience 
of his attitudes, now shrinking, now swelling into bold and almost 
threatening pantomime, whenever Signer RomeVUL came iveaT\^ici. 
Visibly, too, be nas often seen to start when he Viea3rd Yas couxvVr^- 
joan's d0ep yoke: He spoke to Romelli always wWiv axi eXw^ossftV. 
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empressemeni in his tone, as if his thoughts were crowding with his 
crowding blood : He looked him eagerly in the face ; He often 
went round about him, like an anxious dog. 

One night Romelli, more open and talkative than usual, had told 
two or three stories of the sea, when Antonio, who had listened, 
with a sharp face, and his whole spirit peering from his eyes, came 
forward, and sitting down on the carpet before his countryman, 
looked up in his tace, and said, " I will now tell you a legend of 
the sea. Captain Romelli." 

Cattio'^ JLegeiitr, 

A RUDE Captain in the South Seas had murdered his mate, an 
excellent youth, for pretended disobedience of orders ; and for this 
crime God sent the black-winged overtaking tempest, which beat 
his ship to pieces, and he was cast alone upon a desert island. It 
was night when he recovered from his drenched dream, and sat 
down on a green bank above the sea-marge, to reflect on his situa- 
tion. The storm>racks had fled away : the moon came peering 
round above the world of seas, and up through the cold, clear 
wilderness of heaven : the dark tree-tops of the forest, which grew 
down to the very sands, waved in the silver night. But neither 
this beauty after the tempest, which should have touched his heart 
with grateful hope, nor the sense of his deliverance, nor yet the 
subduing influence of hunger, could soften that mariner's soul ; 
but he sat till morning, unrepentant of his murder, fortifying him- 
self in injustice, hardening his heart, kicking against the pricks. 
About sunrise he climbed up into a high tree, to look around him. 
The island, so far as he could see on ali sides, seemed one wild and 
fenceless forest ; but there was a high hill, swathed in golden sun- 
light, perhaps three or four miles Inland, which, if he could reach 
and dimb it, would give him a ^vide prospect, and perhaps show 
him some inhabited district To make for this hill, he descended 
from the tree, and struck into the woods, studious to pursue the 
straight line of route which he laid down for himself, in order to 
reach the mountain. 

The forest w.as full of enormous trees, of old prodigious growth, 
bursting into wild gums, and rough all over with parasitical plants 
and fungi of every colour, like monstrous livers; whilst up and 
down the trunks ran strange painted birds, pecking into the bark 
with their hard bills, and dotting the still air with their multitudi- 
nous litUe blows. Deeper from the engulfed navel of the wood 
came the solitary cries of more sequestered birds. Onward went 
tlie wicked Captaiiif slowly, and with little caution, because he never 
doubted that be should easily And the mounUdiv*, \)uV. xou^h and 
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impervious thickets turned hfm so oft, and so far aside> that gra- 
dually be foi^ his proposed track, and became quite bewildered. 
In this perplexity, he again dimbed a high tree, to discover the 
bearing of the lull ; bat it vias no longer to be seen. Nothing was 
before him and around him, but a boundless expanse of treootops. 
wrhieh, under a sky now darkened to a twilight, began to moan and 
surge like a sea. Descending in haste, he tried to retrace his 
steps; bul this it was out of lus power distinctly to do ; and he only 
went deeper into the wood, which began to slope downwards per- 
ceptibly. Darkness, in the meantime, thickened among the trees, 
which were seen landing fhr ben, as in a dream, crooked in their 
trunks, like the bodies of old men, and altogether unlike the trees 
of an upper world. Every thing was ominously still, till all at 
once the millions of leaves were shaken, as if with small eddying 
bubbles of wind. Forthwith came the tempest. The jagged light- 
ning lanced the forest-gul& with its swift and perilous beauty; 
whilst overhead the thunder was crushed and jammed through the 
broken heavens, making the living beams of the forest to quiver 
like reeds. 'Whether real or imaginary, the wicked Captain 
thought that he heard, at the same time, the roar of wild beasts^ 
and saw the darkness spotted with their fiery eyes; and to sare 
himself from them, he climbed up into a tree, and sat in its mossy 
defl& As the storm above and beneath ranged away, and again 
drew nearer and nearer, with awful alternations, the heart of the 
wicked Captain began to whirl within him, tugged at by immediate 
horrors, and the sense of ultimate consequences, from his helpless 
situation. In his agony, he twisted himself from branch to branch, 
like a monkey, braiding his legs, and making rings with his arms ; 
at the same time crying out about his crime, and babbling a sort 
of delirious repentance. In a moment the tempest was over-blown, 

' and every thing hushed, as if the heavens wished to listen to his 
contrition. But it was no contrition : nothing but an intoxicated 
incontinence, — a jumble of fear and blasphemy : such a babbling 
as a man might make if he were drunk with the devil's tears, 
gathered, as they came glittering like mineral drops down the 
murky rocks of damnation, in bottles made of the tough hearts of 
old vindictive queens.— Holy Mother! Do you hear me. Signer 
Aomelli? By the Holy Mother of Grace! you and I, Signer, 
think he ought to have repented sincerely, do we not? — Well, what 
next? God does not despise any working of the sinner's heart, 
when allied, even most remotely, to repentance : and because the 
wricked Captain had felt the &TSt tearings of remoTsei\i!lle^x,^<(A 
sent to him, from the white land of sinless chWdrcn, Xivfe -^xflv^ 

mtJe Cherub of Pity, And when the wicked Caplam ^iXsA u^ Va% 

B 
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eyes and looked into the forest, he saw far off, as at the end of a 
long vista, the radiant child coming on in naked light ; and, draw- 
ing near, the young Being whispered to him, that he would lead 
him from the forest, and bring a ship for him, if he would go 
home, and on his knees confess his crime to the aged parents of the 
youth whom he had murdered, and be to them as a son, for the 
only son whom tHey had lost. The wicked Captain readily vowed 
to perform these conditions, and so the Babe of Pity led him from 
the forest, and, taking him to a high promontory above the sea 
shore, bade him look to the sea: — and the promised ship was seen 
hanging like a patch of sunshine on the far blue rim of the waters. 
As she came on and came near, the heart of the wicked Captain 
was again hardened within him, and he determined not to perform 
his vow, 

** Your heart has again waxed obdurate,** said the Figure, who 
still lived before him like a little white dial in the sun ; ^ and I 
shall now turn the ship away, for I have her helm in my hand. 
Look now, and tell me what thou seest in the sea.** The wicked 
Captain looked for the ship, but she had melted away from off the 
waters ; and when he turned, in his blind fury, to lay hold on the 
White Babe, it was vanished too. 

^ Come back to me, thou imp,** cried the hungry blasphemer, 
whilst his face waxed grim with wild passions, ** or I wU hurl this 
dagger at the face of the Almighty.** So saying, he drew a sharp 
dear dagger from his side, and pointing it upwards, threw it with 
all his might against the sky. It was now the calm and breathless 
noontide, and when this impious dagger was thrown up, not a 
breeze was stirring in the forest skirts or on beaked promontory ; 
but ere it fell, a whirling spiral blast of wind came down from the 
mid-sky, and, catching the dagger, took it away glittering up into 
the blue bosom of heaven. Struck with a new horror, despite of 
his hardened heart, the wicked Captain stood looking up to heaven 
after his dagger, when there fell upon his face five great drops of 
blood, as if from the five wounds of Christ. And in the same 
minute, as he was trying to wipe away this Baptism of Wrath, he 
reeled and fell from the lofty promontory where he stood into the 
sea, into the arms of the youth whom he had murdered and thro%vn 
overboard, and whose corpse had been brought hither by the tides 
and the wandering winds. So the wicked Captain sunk for ever 
in the waters. 



^' Now, Signor IZomeJJi,** said the boy Antonio, after a brief 
PHuse, '^wJbat do you think of my Legend?" 
-E>T» an answer could he returned, a broad sheet ot ^A^VxvVtv^ 
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flashed in at the window, (for tho sky all day had been thunderous 
and warm,) and instantly it was followed by a tremendous pcol of 
thunder, which doubly startled the whole company sitting in the 
twilight room. 

'* Get up, foolish boy,'* said Romelli, his deep voice a little tre- 
mulous, whilst at the same time he struck Antonio gently with his 
foot. Not more quickly did the disguised Prince of Evil as re- 
presented by Milton, start up into his proper shape at the touch of 
Ithuriel's spear, than did the young Italian spring up at the touch 
of Romelli's foot His yery stature seemed dilated, and his panto- 
mime was angry and threatening, as for a moment he bent towards 
the Signer ; but its dangerous outline was softened by the darkness, 
so that it was not distinctly observed ; and next moment the youth 
drew back with this remark, — " By Jove, Captain, there was a 
flash from the very South Sea island in question ! What a coin- 
cidence ! what a demonstration was there ! and O what a glorious 
mirror plate might be cut from that sheet of fire, for the murderer 
to see himself in. Thank God, none of us have been in the South 
Seas, like the wicked Captain in the Legend." 

There was no further reply to this, and Signer Romelli was 
silent and unusually pale during the remainder of the evening. 
After waiting one hour, during which there followed no more 
thunder and lightning, and then a second hour till the moon was 
up, he arose with his daughter and went home. 

Cbaptek IIL 

AoAiK the season came round, which called Frederick Hume to 
town for another session, to finish his medical studies, and get his 
degree as a physician ; and once more he prepared to take a tender 
leave of his Julia, whom he loved more than fame or life. Over^ 
come by his deep passion, he confessed it all to the maiden ; and 
when he caught her trembling at his declaration, how could she 
explain her emotion otherwise than by confessing, despite of her 
pride, that their love was mutual? or answer for it better than by 
pledging her troth for ever, in return for his vow of constancy ? 

About Christmas, Antonio Cardo came from Mr Baillie's to 
spend a few holidays, at Greenwells Cottage. One night Signoni 
Romelli gravely assumed the character of a prophetic improvisa- 
trioe, and tdd the future fortunes of Mrs Mather's household. 
" And now," said she to Antonio, "come forward, young harper; 
'you look there for all the world as if you were about to be set 
down for a murderer.'* The boy started and went out, but in a 
few minutes he returned, and, flinging himself oii\usVnfie!&\^^Qt« 
MifB RomaUi, he prayed her, for the love of Vieavexv, Va i«fi«CN^ ^^^^^ 

b2 
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UBgentie prophecy. « Up, foolish boy," said Julia, " why, you 
look indeed as if your conscience were fairly measured ; as if the 
red cap fitted you. Well, Antonio, you are either waggish or 
simple to an uncommon stretdi." The boy rose with a groan, 
and Julia's father entering the room at this moment, he took up a 
small knife from the table, and shaking it at the Signer Captain, 
said, in a voice trembling with emotion, ** Your foolish daughter, 
sir, says that I am to be murderer." On no answer being re.- 
turned, he bit the handle of the knife for a moment, and then laid 
it down. 

Next evening, a party being assembled at the cottage, and Julia 
Romelli being there, she was of course an object of general atten- 
tion and the most assiduous gallantry. During a dance, Antonio, 
who had refused to play on the harp, sat moodily in a comer, 
watching the graceful Signora, and louring against the smiles of 
her partner; heedless at the same time of his sister, who, when she 
stopped near him in the dance, gently chid him one while, and 
then, smiling in her happy mood with a tearful glance, which asked 
him to share her joy, patted him below the chin, and bid him rise 
and dance merrily. Miss Romelli saw the sisterly love of Char- 
lotte ; and, in her good-nature, a little while after, she made up to 
the youth, and speaking to him as if he were merely a shy and 
timid schoolboy, insisted upon his taking part in the dance. 
** Prithee, do not think me quite a boy," said he in return. Sig- 
nora, as the best rejoinder, repeated her invitation, upon which he 
started up, and flinging his arms with mad violence around her 
neck, saluted her before the whole company. Julia disengaged 
herself, blushing. There was bridling on the part of the ladies ; 
hearty laughter and cheers from old bachelors ; and some of the 
young gallants looked very high, and ready to call the ojSender to 
account. Signor Romelli looked grave and moody after the strange 
salutation ; and poor Charlotte hung down her head, and gradually 
withdrew from the room. As for the culprit himself, he walked 
haughtily out, and was followed by Mrs Mather, who took him to 
task in another apartment The amiable Miss Pearcehad likewise 
followed to approve her former prophecy of trouble from such 
guests ; but her patroness was not in the vein for tolerating officious 
wisdom, and forestalling that virgin's charitable purpose, she 
turned her to the right about in a moment. 

" And now, mad boy," demanded the old lady, ** what meant 

tliis outrageous solecism? For my sake, what did you mean, 

Antonio Cardo ?" ** Kind and gracious lady,'* he replied, ** do not 

question me Just now. But if you would have me saved from per- 

OAtion, bind me band and foot, and send me fat awa^ onw ^aa ^»i\ 
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lands." '* If this is all you have to say for yourself," returned Mis 
Mather, '< it is certainly a very pretty speech ; though it is &r above 
my comprehension. No — ^no; the thing was a breach of good 
manners : but I don't exactly see that your precious soul's endan- 
gered, or that you are ?ntitled to be sent to Botany Bay for stealing 
a bit kiss — doubtless your first offence." ** Well, my excellent apo- 
logist," said Antonio, " if you will use a little address, and bring 
SIgnora Julia hither, I will ask her forgiveness perhaps." ** You 
are a very foolish young man indeed/' returned the old lady, who 
was one of those persons whose humour it is, without abating from 
their real good-nature, to rise in their demands or reproaches 
when any thing like conce^ion has been made. " I say it— « 
very foolish boy ; and I have a great mind to let the young lady be 
angry at you for ever; and so I don't think I shall either bring her 
or send her." 

Cardo knew very well that these words of his hostess, as she lefk 
the apartment, implied any thing but a decisive negative ; and he 
sat still waiting the entrance of Julia, who, after a few minutes, 
made her appearance accordingly, with Mrs Mather. ** Now, 
my most gracious hostess," said the youth, rising and turning to 
the latter, *' you must give us leave for a brief while, for I have 
something particular to say to this young lady." Mrs Mathei 
looked to Signora. *' O yes, by all means," said Julia, '^ do ac- 
cording to his request, and let me hear this wonderful secret." 

When Mrs Mather had retired, the boy Cardo advanced, and 
said to Julia, in a voice trembling with emotion, ** Will you judge 
me, fair Italian, and condemn me by coldhearted rules? If you 
do, I ask ten thousand pardons for my rudeness to-night" ^ And, 
pray, what right have I, sir, to give dispensations beyond the laws 
of wise and prudent society ?" " O, let me vary my question then, 
beautiful woman," said the passionate boy, flinging himself on his 
knees before her,—'* Can you forgive my deep soul then for loving 
you to madness, Julia Romelli ?'* <* Now shall I laugh at you'for 
a very foolish boy, or shall I bid you rise at once, if you would not 
have me leave the apartment as quickly? Now, sir, that you are 
upt (for you seem to dread the imputation of boyhood,) let me tell 
you, that when I spoke of the rights of society I gave no liberty to 
suppose that my own maidenly feeling would be more liberal than 
such a law. The truth is, sir, I have nothing farther to add or 
hear, unless you sent for me to ask pardon for your breach of good 
manners, in which case, I readily allow, that I mistook you so 
much as heedlessly to give you some provocaVion. A.^ iox \}ci& ^1- 
feiwe itself really you seem so very foolish that ikiww wotviVksNJasst 
/ do right in saying, (wiih a smile) that it vras iioX. ^J^ ao^ m^^soa 
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▼ery grievous." ^ Is that all? — Is that all?" s{dd the Italian boy. 
" No-— no ; you must let my heart love you, and you must love me 
in return. O, if you value your father's life, and your own peace ; 
and if you would save me from perdition, you must become my 
wife, lady I" *• Why, sir, I do think it were charity to believe that 
you have lost your reason : You are most foolish else. 1 will not 
stay flippantly to debate your boyish proposal; but, young sir, 
Antonio Cardo I think is your name, Can you — " '< Mother in 
Heaven !" interrupted Cardo. *' Do you <Ai/(A; so ? only think so ? 
Why, my sister's name is Charlotte Cajrdo, and by Heaven I think 
she is a lady. You will say, Are we not dependent ? Yes, to 
that : for a certain overwhelming reason I have allowed it for a 
little while; but soon the whole shall be accounted for." ** Conr 
descend not for me^ sir," said Julia, '' to vindicate your dignity or 
pride: I have no right, nor am I disposed, to offend either." 
" Perhaps not, young lady. But be wise and wary as you list, cold 
and crud, I shall only love you the more ; or plague you with my 
demon : there are but two alternatives ; and I roust be miserable 

, in either, I am afraid." ** Sir," said Julia angrily, and walking 
away, " I will pay the only compliment which I can reasonably 
bestow upon you, by telling you that your conduct obliges me to 
discontinue my visits in future at this house." <* One moment — 
stay then, Signora," cried Antonio, stepping between her and the 
door, ** Listen to me this once. Mrs Mather loves you dearly, and 
so does Frederidc Hume, and so does Charlotte Cardo, and so does 
— . WeU, so do you also love to visit at this house ; and never 
for me shall you for^o that delight, never for me shall the three 
excellent persons above named forego your ddightful presence. I 
shall leave this house for ever, to-morrow morning, nor plague you 
more.'' **• I must now do you justice, sir," said the fair Italian, 
^ and though you certainly speak like a foolish boy, I will not urge 
this, but address you as a frank, open-minded, honourable man, 
and tell you at once that my affections are already engaged, and my 
TOW of constancy made to another." ^ Enough said, Signora Ro- 
melli : 1 can guess who that highly favoured youth is : and I will 
say there is not a nobler heart than his in all the earth. Forgive 
me, young lady, and let me not detain you longer. Be assured, 
too, my impertinent solicitations are ended for ever.'* 

The lady withdrew, and Antonio, lodting the door, paced hur- 
riedly up and down the apartment Signer Romelli in the mean- 
time had retired from the house. The y^ow moon was swimming 
through the streams, but not in unison with the lovely night was 
the heart of this Italian Captain as Ive waWed ioT\3*i i^wv^ \fca 

^*««^ ^^By Heaven,'^ said he to 1i\tiiso\£, "XJms >»^, e^t^^. 
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Imows it all ! whether from prophetic divination, or whether the 
sea hath given up her dead to dedare against me. I will as soon 
belieTe that those hot seething brains of his oould produce the literal 
dagger which his hand seems always in the act of dutdiing, as that 
they oould firame that celebrated Sea^legend, without some horrid 
collusion. Well, 'tis passing strange: but the imp seems daily 
ripening for some disclosure, or for some act of vengeance, and I 
must forestall him in both. How shall it be done ? Stay now, let 
me see-— he is nearly mad ; that must be allowed by all — ^well, then, 
can I not get a profossional verdict to that effect ? Stay now : is 
not Stewart^ the principal physician of the Lunatic Asylum in the 
neighbouring town,, a suiter of my daughter ? I can easily see that 
he is bold and unprincipled, and the other consulting ph}'sicians 
sdre old women. Well, may I not possess Stewart with the belief 
that my daughter lov^s this Antonio Cardo, and get him to war- 
rant the removal of the boy to the mad-heuse, in virtue of his late 
strange behaviour, which, to common observation, wiQ amply jus- 
tify a charge of lunacy? Stewart, i think, will do it in the faith 
that my daughter will never give hersdf to one that has been in 
bedlam ; and I, for my share, will gain the security, that whatever 
he may hint or declare in future, relative to what I thinlL he knows 
of me, will be easily ascribed to a taint of remaining madnees. 
Any period, however short, in that redoubted place, will serve 
Stewart's motives and mine; but if the horrid tympathy of the 
house make a convert of his soul to the propriety of his i^ains, so 
much the better. Now,. Stewart is at present in the cottage, and 
why may not the thing be carried into efiect this very night ? By 
his authority, we shall get constables from the village without a 
moment's delay." 

Romelli lost no time in making his representations to Stewart, 
who, hearing the Signoi^s profSasslons in his fovour rdative to Julia's 
loiwt, if Cardo could be morally black-balled, gave in without hesi- 
tation to the wicked scheme. Mrs Mather, evereome by the ex- 
planations of the Doctor, and by tlie dread of having a madman 
in her house, was constrained also to accede, and charitably under- 
took to detain Charlotte in a remote part of the house, till her 
brother should be seised and carried o^ which was to be done as 
quietly as possible. The door» however, of the room in which he 
had locked himself had to be forced, as he could not be prevailed 
upon to open it; and ere the constables could do this, and overcome 
^ resistance which he ofibred to their attempts to seize him^ lVv« 
whole house had been alarmed, and crowded to wt y«\iAl -svvb >^« 
matter. Charlotte, when she saw him in cuBtod^, ^i9t!tfix^ v^ i(k«ccr- 
f^ff shriek, andfleU in a swoon to the ground; lome ol \X»"W&s» 
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retired "with, her; othera, "wiih compassion, drew around the hapless 
boy, while IStewart, who was a Ixdd and callous tactician, would not 
attend the unhappy sister till he had enforced the necessity of send- 
ing the brother to the madhouse. 

'* Ha !'* cried poor Antonio, at mention of this horrid destination ; 
and a convulsive shudder ran through his frame. He turned a 
rueful glance on Julia Romelli, whilst at the same time he trembled 
as if his slight body would have been shaken to pieces. '* So, you 
ruffians,'' he said, at length, *'you have crushed my poor sister 
down to the earth, and all for what? Where is my broken flower? 
vfell — she is better hence. Lead on : — and, gentlemen, I am not 
very mad perhaps. Look to Charlotte, and tell her I have escaped 
-—any thing but" Lead him out then. He bowed to the com- 
pany with a kind of wild, unsteadfast energy ; and was led away 
manacled. . 

Much, indeed, was Frederick Hume surprised and shocked to 
hear from Mrs Mather's next letter, of Antonio's fate, and he de- 
termined to visit the country as soon as possible, for the express 
purpose of seeing the poor Italian boy. A few weeks after this, he 
was sitting in his apartment one evening with two or three of his 
cpllegie chums, when his landlady announced to him that a young 
lady was in another apartment waiting to see him. ** Why, this is 
something," said Frederick, rising and following the mistress of 
the house—** Who can it possibly be ?'* " Ah, you are a lucky 
dog, Hume," observed one of his companions. " SSome very fond, 
faithful, or despairing shepherdess !" said a second. 

Little did these gay chaps know the cause of such a visit, for it 
was poor Charlotte Cardo herself; and no sooner did she see Fre- 
derick, than grasping his proffered hand, she fell on her knees, 
and looking him wistfully in the face, cried, *' Oh, my poor bro- 
ther! have mercy on me, good sir, and help him." " Poor child !" 
said Hume, raising her, *' I am afraid I can do little for him ; but 
1 shall lose no time now in seeing him. Can I do any thing for 
him in the meantime ?" '^ I do not know, sir," said Charlotte^ 
confusedly ; aware, probably for the first time, that she had under- 
taken a foolish journey. ** And have you come all this way, 
Charlotte, for my poor help?" ** O, speak not, Mr Hume, of 
miles, or hundreds of miles, in such a case, if you can do any thing 
for us. I am told there are great physicians in this city. Perhaps 
you know them, and perhaps"— ^She stopped short " Well, 
my good girl," said Frederick, clapping her on the shoulder, '* for 
your sisterly love, everything shall be done for yourbrotlier that 
■OMon can do. I shall see him first m^-seif, and \kaX «fe W^^% «v\d 
^«n I shall consult on his case with one or \.wo cismvcwi 'XwXoxs, 
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friends of mine.'* ** God bless you, sir, all the days of your life!** 
said the Italiaii girl, sobbing almost hysterically from her full and 
grateful heart <* I have no other friend on earth that I can seri- 
ously trust; they are all hoUow, or foolish in their kindness." 
'* Does Mrs Mather know of this pious journey of yonn> Char- 
lotte ?^ asked Frederick. " Forgive me, sir — She tried very much 
to dissuade me^ and bade me write if I chose— But, pardon me, 

sir, I thought it better " *' To see me personally, you would 

say ? Wen, Charlotte^ you argue fairly that letters are but second- 
rate advocates, though, to do myself justice, I think, in such a case 
as this of your brother's illness, the mere representation of the thing 
was enough to make me do my very utmost Now, Charlotte, that 

you may not be ultim&tely disappointed, let me warn you " 

The maiden here looked so piteously, that he was fain to add, 
'* Well, I have good hopes that he may soon recover." To this 
Charlotte answered nothing ; for in the natural sophistry of the 
heart under an overwhelming wish, she durst not appeal* confident, 
lest she should again provoke the doubts of her medical Aristarch, 
as if the evil were not, whrai she had not heard it literally expressed 
by another. Yet still, when Frederick tried to change the conver* 
sation, by asking indifferent questions, she brought it back to the 
sul^ect which engrossed her heart, by citing instances of some who 
had been confined as lunatics, though they were not, and of othen 
who had gradually recovered tJieir reason. 

Resigning Charlotte to his landlady's care for the night, Fre- 
derick in the morning provided for her a seat in the mail, and took 
leave of her, with the promise, that he would make a point of being 
at Greenwells in little more than a week. 

In less than ten days he visited Antom'o in his cdl, and found 
the poor boy lying lowly in his straw, and chained, because, as the 
keeper explained, he had made the most desperate efforts to get out 
He arose, as Hume entered, and, with a suspicious look, demanded, 
^^ Are you also come to spy out the n^edness of the land ?" 
•< Do you not know me^ Antonio?" asked Frederick, kindly. « I 
think 1 do," answered the boy, with a faint smile : ** but do you 
know me under this sad change of affairs ?" << You have not been 
very well, I understand?" said Hume. " No doubt you were 
given to understand so," was the answer; '< but if you will request 
that official gentleman to retire for a little, I shall undeceive you." 

Frederick didw; and the keeper, having withdrawn accordingly, 
the poor patient, with a tear in his eye, looked eageriy at Hume^ 
and said, '* Are you, too, «r, against me ? Holy \\Tgm\ >«Vi^.'^wv 
also learw me here, and go and tell the v?OT\d 1 amUuVj tmA*^' 
" WeH my good boy/* said Frederick, « you mu^ \» ^«^t^ ^vi^V 
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and you vrill soon give the lie to the cnarge. 1 am glad to see you 
as you are." " God in Heaven! to be sure, sir. As you say, 
very quiet I must be ; and reason good ; and all that. Let me tell 
you, Dr Hume, you have not a good method with madmen. No- 
thing manages them so well as grave banter, half-angry and half- 
yielding; or stem and unmitigated awe, which overrules them as 
the lower range of the creation is controlled by the * human face 
divine.' You may try these methods with me, if you think me 
bonajide insane. But, oh, rather hear me, sir, this once, and give 
me justice : take for granted that 1 am in my right mind : alfect 
neither kindness nor menace in your words ; but speak with me as 
man to man, and then you shall not lose perhaps the only opportu- 
nity of saving my body and my spirit from this unhallowed coer- 
cion, for 1 may soon be ill enough.'* " Whatever you have to 
state/' returned Hume, " I shall, in the first place hear you with- 
out interruption." " I readily grunt, sir," said tlie supposed 
maniac, " that you have good reason to believe me insane, and 
that it is a very difficiUt thing for you to be satisfied of the contrary. 
On the other hand, it is no easy matter for me, chafed and tortured 
as I have been by my horrid confinement, to refrain from the 
' winged words ' of an indignant spirit. But I shall try to be calm 
and consistent ; and you must try to be unprejudiced and discrimi- 
nating. You see, sir, I go to work scarcely like a lunatic, since I 
have sense and reason to provide allowance for preliminary diffi- 
culties." " Very well ; tell me what you wish, good Antonio : 
what can I do for you?" " Either you have little tact, Dr Hume, 
or you still think me mad, since you speak in that particular tone 
of voice— I know it well. The God of Heaven help me in my 
words at this time, that I may not speak from my full and burning 
heart, and you misinterpret me !" 

" My dear fellow, Antonio Cardo," said Frederick, with kind 
earnestness, " for your own sake, and for your sister Charlotte's 
sake, I will not leave this part of the country, till I have thorough- 
ly sifted the cause and reasonableness of your confinement ; yet you 
must allow me to do the thing with prudence. I may not be able 
to get you released to-night ; but, as 1 said before, I am disposed 
this very moment to hear and judge what you have to propose or 
state. I think you ought not now to be suspicious of me?*' 

* Ave Maria 1" said Antonio — ** Holy Virgin of Grace ! you 
have sent one wise and honourable man to my wretched cell ; and 
1 think my hour of deliverance must now be at hand. "What shall 
1 say to you, Dr Hume? What argument shall I try, to lay fast 
a foundation on which your faith in my sanity may be built? 
,fbr, Oi assuredly beneath the gracious eye of Heaven, there can- 
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not be a fitter temple for Charity to dwell in. The truth is, Fre- 
derick Hume, I may at times in my life have felt the madness of 
whirling and intense passion ; and I have a horrid fear that my 
days shall close in darkness, in pits which I dare not name, in 
drtiamsy the dark alienation of the mind. I am thus candid, the 
better to assure you that my soul at present is self-possessed and 
compact, of firm and wholesome service. Think, too, that I 
have leapt against my cage till my heart has been well-nigh break- 
ing; that my spirit, from feverish irritability, has been a furnace 
seven times heated, in the next alteration of feelings, to be over- 
whelmed by a suffocating calmness. Remember that I have lived 
for months amidst those horrid cries which thicken the air of this 
place : and, above all, that I know well I should not be here. Such 
things may make me mad at times*; but say, sir, am not I tolera- 
bly well, every drawback considered ?" *« Good God !" answered 
Hume, ** what then could be their purpose or meaning in this con- 
finement of yours !*' *' My heart, Dr Hume, is ready to cast out 
corresponding flames with your indignant speech and question; 
but I shall be calm, and not commit myself, because I still think 
God hath brought round a gracious hour and a just man. What 
shall I say to you again, Dr Hume ? Try me by any process of 
logic. Shall it be an argumentum ad honUnemf as my kind old 
tutor styles it ? Shall I reason on my present situation, and tell 
you that things are not well managed in this place? The treat- 
ment is too uniform, and general, and unmodified ; whereas, by a 
proper scale, the patient should be led from one degree of liberty to 
another, according to his good behaviour, that so he might calcu- 
late, that so he might exercise and strengthen his reason, that so 
he might respect himself, and gradually improve. Now, sir, judge 
me aright. Nature, in dread apprehension, sets me far above va- 
nity; and I will ask you have I not uttered deep wisdom? You 
have not detected aught like the disjointed fervour of lunacy in my 
speech ? My thoughts are not abrupt and whirling, but well at- 
tempered, and softly shaded, as the coming on of sleep." « By 
my soul, Cardo," said Frederick, '* I think you have been most 
grossly abused." " Have I not? have I not?" " Whose doing 
was this? and can you guess why it was?" asked Hume. •* I owe 
it to Romelli and Stewart," answered Antonio. " The wherefore 
1 know not, unless it be that I have loved too ardently, and shall 
never cease to love, Signora Romelli. Go away, sir, and be like 
the rest of the worid ; leave me here to perish, for you, too, love the 
msaden, and may be offended at my passion." "* It is my busi- 
ness, in the first instance," answered Hume, ** to follow common 
humanity and justice. 1 shall instantly overhaui th\s ^mns^jv^ 
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oppression, and call the above men to tax. You must be quiet in 
the meantime." ** O, let it not be long, then 1— let it not be long ! 
— ^let it not be long! — If you kqew how my good angel, young 
Charlotte Cardo^ has made me hope for your coming! If you 
knew how I hare counted the weeks, the days, the hours, the mi* 
nutes, for you ! How my heart has beat loudly at every sound for 
you, from morning, till night darkened above my rustling straw, 
and all for your coming ! And in the tedious night-watches too ! 
when my soul longed in vain to rest for a little while beyond the 
double gates of horn and ivory, in the weary land of Morpheus ! 
Merciful sleep ! --Merciful sleep 1 How many worn and ghostlike 
spirits yearn and cry to be within the dreamy girdle of thy enchant- 
ed land ! Let them in, O God ! The body's fever and the mind's 
fever, calentures of the brain and careerings of the pulse, revenge, 
and apprehension, and trembling, fears of death that visit me in 
the night when I lie here, terror to be alone lest indeed I lose my 
reason— and oh ! hope deferred — and then outwardly, around me 
day and night, beleaguering the issues of my soul, and making me 
mad by the mere dint of habit, wild laughter unfathomed by 
reason, shaq> cries, < as fast as miU-wheels strike,' shrieking groans 
as from the hurt mandrake, muddy blasphemies, enough to turn 
the sweet red blood of the bearer into black infatuation and de- 
spair; add all these predous ingredients to the boiling heart of 
pride within, and what have you got? O, something worse than a 
vdtch's cauldron, boiling ' thick and slab' with the most damned 
physical parcels, and casting up the smeared scums of hell ! And 
such, sir, has been my \ot here, and therefore I pray that God may 
put swift gracious thought for me into your heart 1 O, let it not 
be long, for the knowledge of hope will make me only the more 
irritable, and it will be very dangerous for me if that hope be de- 
ferred. I wiU amuse myself counting off bundles of straw till you 
visit me again, if you do not die, as I am afraid you may, ere you 
can free me." ** Now then, I must take my leave of you, An« 
tonio, as it is needless for me to say any thing fiirther at this time." 
<< For the love of the sweet Virgin Mother, Frederick Hume," 
said the Italian boy, throwing himself down among his straw 
with a violence which made his chains rattle, "speak comfort 
to my sister, who has pitched her tent and set down her soul*s rest 
within the shadow of one unhappy boy's heart 1 shall sleep 
none to-night. Farewell, sir, and think upon me I" He nestled 
with his head in the straw, and Frederick Hume left the unhappy 
pJac^ 
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COAFTBE IV. 



The keeper of the asylum had either been convinced of Cardo's 
lunacy, or had been bribed to make his reports to that effect; and 
Hume, when he entered the poor boy's cell, had no doubt what- 
ever that the thing was as represented ; but now he was fully con- 
vinced of the contrary, and proceeded without delay loudly to chal- 
lenge the wicked or foolish affair. Had the first movers of it 
thought that he was to be in the country so soon, they would pro- 
bably have taken care not to let him visit Antonio privately ; and 
they were not a little startled when Hume entered his strong re- 
monstrance, and declared that the boy had been most ux^justifiably 
confined. As for Romelli, his ends were already in a great mea- 
sure served, and he cared not much farther about the thing. 
Stewart, who was jealous of Hume's professional character and his 
present interference, made a show as if he would gainsay Fre- 
derick's opinion to the very utmost The other consulting phy- 
sicians, nettled, no doubt^ that their grave wisdom should be 
impugned by a stripling, were in a disposition sooner to fortify 
themselves in injustice, than to see and acknowledge the truth, 
were it made as plain to them as day. When they heard, how- 
ever, that Hume was determined to make a representation of the 
case to the magistrates of the place, and to visit the asylum again 
ere long^ with one or two of the principal Edinburgh physicians, 
they were a little alarmed; and Stewart, particularly, from his 
consciousness of the truth of what Frederick had stated, determined 
that Cardo should have an opportunity of making his escape, which 
would save himself the shame of being publicly obliged to yield to 
Hume*s interference. 

About a week after the above interview betwixt Antonio and our 
young doctor. Miss Pearoe, Signor Komelli, and his daughter, (for 
the Signor had excused himself pretty well to Frederick,) and two 
or three more, were sitting one evening in Mrs Mather's parlour. 
The candles had just been lighted. Immediately the door opened, 
and admitted a young man bare-headed, and in worn attire. As 
he came slowly forward^ he waved his hand mournfully, and at- 
tempted to speak, but seemed, from emotion, unable for the task. 
He was now seen to be Antonio Cardo, though he had grown so tall 
of late, and was so very pale, that he was not so easily recognized. 
There was a tear in his eye, a slight dilatation of his nostril, and a 
quivering all round his mouth, like one whose honour has been 
doubted, and who has just come from trial and daxv^eT,«xv^\xt^\^- 
mmt victory. Were an idiot to gain reason and Vi\^ mV^^cV ^^^ 
to be seen walking stately with wise men, -who viou^d tvqX. v{^«^ ^^ 
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the sublime sight ? Nor is it without awful interest that we be- 
hold a man composed and serene, after coming out of a dark dream 
of insanity, the Une light of reason exhaling from the unsettled 
chaos of his eye, and a tear there, the last witness of the unaccount- 
able struggle. Some of the young ladies who now saw Antonio 
Cardo lately recovered, as they had heard, from such a fit, had 
been talking of him a little before, and styling him, ''poor unhappy 
creature;" but no sooner did he appear before them, redeemed, as 
they thought him to be, graceful and beautifully pale as he was, 
than he gained the yearning respect of all, and was a prouder ob- 
ject to every heart than a bridegroom from his chamber. He 
advanced slowly without speaking, and sat down on a sofa like a 
wayfaring man wearied out with his journey. Charlotte entered 
the room. ** There he is at last !'' cried she, when she saw him, 
and throwing herself upon his neck, she swooned away, overcome 
by a thrill of joy. Kindly for a while did God hold her spirit en- 
tranced, that she might not be agonized at her brotlier's sudden and 
strange departure. For Antonio at this moment observing Signer 
Romelli, whom his weak and dazzled eyes had not till now seen, 
laid his sister, like an indifferent thing, upon the sofa, started for- 
ward, and pointing with his finger to Romelli, whispered deeply, 
" Have I found you, mine enemy ? — Take care of that man, good 
people, or my soul shall tear him to pieces." 

Like an unreclaimed savage, the boy grinded his teeth as he 
hung for a moment in his threatening attitude ; but he was seen to 
be woiidng under some strong restraint, till all at once he rushed 
out of the house, and was lost in the dark night. Days, weeks, and 
months passed, and still he came not, nor had his friends heard any 
thing of him. During the summer, every young beggar lad that 
came to Greenwells Cottage, was keenly scrutinized by poor Char- 
lotte Cardo ; and every day she went to the top of a green hill in 
the neighbourhood, to look for travellers along the road, or coming 
over the open moor. But all her anxiety was in vain; Antonio 
came not, and she began to droop. In the house, she walked softly 
with downcast eyes ; she was silent and kind, and very shy, though 
every one loved her. Amidst gay company, she scarcely seemed 
to know where she was, sitting motionless on her chair, or obli- 
gingly playing to the dance without ever seeming to be wearied. 
To every one that kindly requested her to take part in the amuse- 
ment, she answered by a shake of the head and a faint smile. 
Besides sorrow for her brother's unaccountable absence, another 
pass/on, which no one suspected, was beginning to prey upon the 
heart of this Italian maiden ; and no sooner A\d s\\e \vcax ¥TCAfcT\<:.k. 
-ffutne, about the beginning of autumn, pro^o^c Vo %o \a\ u 't^t^w 
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treeks to Paris, there to remain during the winter, than she de- 
fdined so fast in her health, that in a few days she could scarcely 
walk about the house. Observing with infinite regret her in- 
creasing feebleness, Frederick humanely resolved to defer his 
journey till he should see the issue of her illness ; and, in tlie 
meantime, he procured for her the best medical attendance, de- 
termined to do every thing which human skill could do for the 
beautiful alien. By the advice of his medical friends, in accord- 
ance with his own view of the case, he would have sent her to her 
native Italy ; but this she over-ruled, declaring she would be buried 
in Mrs Mather's own aisle. 

'* Can none of you tell me," said she, one day to Frederick, who 
was alone with her in the room, as she sat upon the sofa, ** what 
has become of my poor harper ?" " To be sure, Charlotte," he 
answered ; " I know very well where he is. He is off to Italy for 
a while, and will take care of himself, for your sake, you may be 
assured." *< You are a kind gentleman, sir," returned the maiden; 
** but it will not do. Yet what boots such a life as mine ? Let 
me die. You will be happy with the beautiful Signora Romelli 
when I am gone, and then she will be assui'ed that I cumot envy 
her." 

As she said this, she covered her face with one hand, whilst she 
extended the other. It was pale as a lily bleached with rains ; and 
well could Frederick see that the narrow blue rings of Death, her 
bridegroom, were on the attenuated fingers. He took the hand 
and gently kissed it, bidding her take courage, and saying, that she 
must take care of her life for her brother's sake. At this the 
maiden, not without a little irritable violence, hastily withdrew her 
hand, and used it to assist in hiding the tears which began to burst 
through between the fingers of the other. Trembling succeeded, 
and a violent heaving of heart, such as threatened to rend her 
beautiful body to pieces. At this delicate moment Mrs Mather 
entered the room, and hastened to her assistance. 

One afternoon about a week after this, an eminent doctor from 
the neighbouring town, who generally attended the maiden, took 
Frederick Hume aside, and in answer to his inquiries regarding 
her appearance that day, said, " There is but one possible way, 
Hume, of saving that girl's life." " For God's sake, name it, sir," 
returned Frederick. ** You ^vill be surprised, perhajra, shocked, 
. Dr Hume," continued the other physician ; '* but it is my duty to 
tdl it to you. Well, then, that Italian girl is dying of love for 
you." ** Whom do you mean, sir? Not Charloltd Cwcdo*^" «b^^ 
Vndeiick, afraid of the conviction which bad ftai^ed \j?poTv "V^to.. 
« / cannot be wrong, Frederick,** replied the othei •, ** ^<L» "MUsSsvw 
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hinted the thing to me some time ago. I have seen it fi om the 
manner of the girl, and her emotion in your presence, compared 
with her manner when I visited her without your being with me. 
To-day she spoke of you under a slight degree of delirium, and 
when she recovered, I made her confess the whole to me." ** You 
have at least done well to tell me," said Hume, anxiously. " But 
what must be done?" '* Why, sir, as the mere physician in this 
case, my opinion generally, and without any reference to other cir- 
cumstances, is, that you must formally make the girl your bride 
this very night, if you would ghe her a chance for life. To re- 
move her preying suspense, and dread of losing you, may calm her 
spirit, and lead to ultimate recovery." " You are an honest, but 
severe counsellor," said Frederick, shaking his medical friend by 
the hand with desperate energy; '* but, for God's sake, sir, go not 
away till you tell me again what must be done. Were myself 
merely the sacrifice, I should not hesitate one moment, — nor per- 
haps think it a sacrifice. But, good God ! I stand pledged to an- 
other lady — ^to Miss Romelli. And now, how can I act? Can 
there not be at least a little delay — say for a week ?" ** I think 
not, sir. No, assuredly. But " ** Sir ?" demanded Fre- 
derick, eagerly, interrupting him ; ** speak to me, sir, and propose 
something. I have entire confidence in your wisdom." " I was 
merely about to remark," continued the uncompromising physician, 
** that it is indeed a puzzling case." ** The worst of it is," said 
Hume, " that Miss Romelli is at least fifty miles hence, with her 
father, at bathing-quarters ; and I ought, by all means, to see her 
and be ruled by her in this matter. Such is certainly my duty." 
*< Much may be said on both sides," briefly remarked the physician, 
who, most abstractly conscientious in his professional character, 
would not advise against the means of saving his patient's life. 
" I will bear the blame then," said Hume, after a short but in- 
tense pause. " I cannot see that orphan-child perish, without my 
attempting to save her. Miss Romelli, I trust, will either be proud 
or magnanimous, and so the sooner, sir, the ceremony is per- 
formed, the better." 

The next point was to break the proposal to Mrs Mather; but 
besides her wish to see Miss Romelli become the wife of Frederick, 
she was scandalized at the idea of his marrying a girl, whom, de- 
spite of her affection for Charlotte, she hesitated not at tliis time to 
style a wandering gipsy. ** Prithee, madam," said Frederick, 
bitterly, " do not so speak of my wife that is to be ; but go pre- 
pare for this strange wedding." ♦* Never, never," replied the old 
lady ; ** it is all vile art in the huzzy to inveigle you into a snare ; 
1 can see that." ** Nevertheless, the thing shall be done," re- 
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tamed Hume, firmly. * And I must tell you, madam, >vithout 
any reference to my interest in her, that you ai^ doing gross in- 
jurtioe to the poor girl, and mocking a bruised heart." '< It may 
be so, sir," said the lady, haughtily ; ** and, moreover, you may do 
as you list ; but you shall not have my countenance at least" 

Accordingly, the old lady left the cottage without delay, and took 
refuge at the house of a friend, about six miles off, determined 
there to stay till bridegroom and bride should leave her own 
dwelling. Meanwhile, Frederick was not disconcerted ; but with 
almost unnatural decision, summoned Miss Pearce, and one or two 
maids from the neighbouring village, to prepare his bride, and 
attend her at the strange nuptials. He was too manly and magna- 
nimous to fulfil the letter, without regarding the fine spirit of his 
sacrifice and, accordingly, he took every precaution not to hurt or 
challenge Charlotte's delicacy of feeling; and, particularly, he 
strictly enjoined erery one of the above attendants not to mention 
that Mrs Mather had left the house, because the thing was ut- 
terly against her vrish, but that she was kept by indisposition from 
being present at the ceremony, which on the contrary, it was to be 
stated, was all to her mind. Miss Pearce, when she learned the 
flight of her patroness, began to remonstrate against taking any 
part in the transaction ; but Hume drew her aside, and spoke to 
her emphatically, as follows :— *< Why, Miss Pearce, what means 
this? Tou know you have been a very obliging madam for a score 
of years or so, d ■ d oUiging indeed, never wanting for a moment 
wi^ your excellent suppliance, a most discreet time-server. You 
know, too, very well, what reason I have to dislike you. I shall 
soon control Mrs Mather. By my soul, then, you shall now do as 
I bid you, or be cashiered for ever. Moreover, a word to the wise : 
you are getting very sharp in the elbows now, you know, and ougjbt 
to be very thankful for one chance more. So you shall be bride's- 
maid this evening, and if you enact the thing discreetly, and catch 
every little prophetic omen or rite by the forelock, why then you 
know your turn may be next. Think of the late luck of your next 
neighbour, that great fat overwhelming sexagenarian, like the Na- 
tional Debt, and do not despair. I am peremptory. Miss Pearce, 
if you please." 

The poor creature had not spirit to resist the determined manner 
of Hume, which she easily recognised through his moody and (but 
that he knew her to be Miss Pearce) insolent address. She pre- 
pared to obey him, yet making, like a staunch Jesuit, her mental 
reservations, and storing up his obnoxious language to be avenged, 
should an opportunity ever occur. 

And now the small company of bridal guests were assembled vv\ 
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the lighted hall. Frederick Hume stood by his bride Chariotte 
CardOy and took her by the trembling hand. The words of mutual 
oUigation were said by a neighbouring gentleman, a justice of the 
peace, because, owing to hasty preparation, the eeremony could n(^ 
be performed according to the forms prescribed by the church, and, 
therefore, could not be engaged in by a clergyman. During the 
brief repeatii\g of the marriage obligations, there was death and 
fire mingled in the bride's eye ; her heart was heard by all present 
beating, 

" Even as a madman beats upon a drum ;" 

And no sooner was the marriage fully declared, than she sprung 
forward, threw her arms around the neck of Frederick, kissed him 
with wild energy, and exclaimed, " O my own husband !" There 
was a faint and fluttering sound, Uke the echo of her passionate 
exclamation, as she sunk back upon the sofa, before which she had 
stood ; the lord of life came reeling down from the bright round 
throne of the eye; her eyelid flickered for a moment; her lips 
moved, but nothing was heard ; — ^yet it was easily interpreted to be 
a wordless blessing for her beloved one before her, by the smile 
which floated and lay upon her placid upturned face, like sunshine 
upon marble. Thus died Charlotte Cardo, and Frederick Hume 
was a husband and a widower in the same moment of time. 

Chapter V. 

With manly and decent composure Frederick ordered the pre- 
parations for the funeral of his short-lived spouse; and Mi-s 
Mather, having returned home truly affected at the fate of Char- 
lotte, repentant for her own last harshness to the dying maid, and 
touched with a sense of Frederick's noble behaviour, gave ample 
permission to the youth to lay the body of his Italian wife in their 
family aisle, which was done accordingly, three days after her death. 
Frederick laid her head in the grave, and continued in deep mourn- 
ing for her. 

According to a decent formula, Dr Hume would willingly enough 
have abstuned for some time from treating with Signora Romelli 
about their former mutual vow •, but, according to the spirit of his 
pledge, and his true affection for that lady which had been virtually 
unaltered, even when he most openly compromised it, he wrote to 
Julia a few days after the funeral, stating the whole circumstances, 
asking her pardon if he had wronged her, declaring his inaliena- 
ble afiection for her, yet modestly alleging that he had fli-st broken 
his voWf and thai he. was at her mercy whetlier or not she would 
stfll be bound to him by hers. Sucli waa ¥iei\ct\cVs \^\.Vfcv Va 
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.lulia, which, had it been in time, she would have kiswd with tears, 
a moment angry, yet EMx>n honouring her lover the more^ for the 
difficult and humane part which he had acted ; but the devil of 
petty malignity and n^ean rivalry had been beforehand with him, 
in tempting, from without, his lady's heart; and ere his letter 
readied its destination, Juliu Romelli was lost to him for ever. 
Dr Stewart, who, as already stated, was a rival of Hume's, had 
been mean enough to engage Miss Pearee in his interest, to do 
every thing she could by remote hint and open statement, to ad- 
vance his suit with Signora Romelli ; and we can easily suppose, 
that this intermediate party, from her dislike to Frederick, and her 
jealousy of J ulia's favour with Mrs Mather, was not idle in her 
new office. On the very evening of Charlotte Caido's marriage 
and death, she sought an interview with Stewart, reminded him of 
Miss Romelli 's proud heart, advised him, without losing a momentt 
to wait upon that lady and urge his own respectful claims in con- 
trast with Hume's ill usage; and to make all these particulars 
effective, the Pearce tendered a letter, already written, for Stewart 
to carry with him to Julia, in which, under the character of a friend, 
jealous of Miss Romelli's honour, she stated the fact of Hume's 
having married Charlotte Cardo, without mentioning the qualify- 
ing circumstances, or stating that the rival bride was already dead. 
Stewart was mean enough to follow this crooked policy to the ut- 
most The she-devil, Pearce, had calculated too jusUy on poor 
Julia's proud heart He pressed his suit; was accepted by the 
Italian maid in her fit of indignation against Frederick ; and they 
were married privately in great haste. 

The first symptom of this unhappy change of afiairs which oc- 
curred to Hume, was the return of the letter which he had sent to 
Julia, and which came back to him unopened. About a week 
afterwards he heard tlie stunning news of his own love's marriage 
with another, to feel that he was cut off for ever from the hopes of 
his young life :— for he had loved passionately, and with lus whole 
being. 

Da}'s, weeks, passed over him, and his existence was one con- 
tinuous dream of thoughts, by turns fierce and gentle ; now wild as 
the impaled breast of a suicide, now soft as breathings of pity from 
the little warm heart of a young maid. One while he cursed the 
pride and cruelty of Julia, (for he knew not the part which Miss 
Pearce had acted,) and he made a vow in his soul, for his own 
peace of mind, never again to see her fn this mortal life. Then he 
was disposed to curse the memory of Charlotte Cardo*, Y^uX. V)\% 
heart was too magnanimona io let him l<mg> gWe Yf&\ to VlkiVa i«(^- 
fng. On the contrary, to keep down such IbougliVB, ft\\<S^ ^o \» 
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itrictly and severely just, he got Mrs Mather's consent to let a 
table-stone be placed in her aisle, with this inscription : — ** Char- 
lotte Cardo, wife to Dr Frederick Hume." 

One day the youth went alone to the churchyard, to see the above 
tablet for the first time after its erection. As he bent over it, filled 
with a multitude of hurrying thoughts, a burst of solemn music 
rolled upon his ear, and, on looking up, there was Antonio Cardo 
within the door of the aisle, playing upon an organ. He was bare* 
headed, and tears glittered in his eyes, which were upturned with « 
wild pathos, as, in accompaniment with the rolling organ, he chanted 
the following song, or dirge :— 

The stars that shine o'er day's decline, may tell the hour of love, 
The balmy whisper in the leaves, the golden moon above ; 
But vain the hour of softest power : the noon is dark to thee. 
My sister and my faithful one !— And oh ! her death to me ! 

In sickness, aye, I cried for her— her beauty and her kiss : 

For her my soul was loath to leave so fair a world as this : 

And glad was I when day's soft gold again upon me fell, 

And the sweetest voice in all the earth said, *' Brother, art tliou well f** 

She led me where the voice of streams the leafy forest fills ; 

She led me where the white sheep go o'er the shining turfy hills ; 

And when the gloom upon me fell, O, she, the fairest beam. 

Led forth, with silver leading^trings, my soul from darksome dream. 

Now, sailing by, the butterfly may through the lattice peer. 
To tell the prime of summer.time, the glory of the year ; 
But ne^er for her : — ^to death her eyes have given up their trust. 
And I cannot reach her in the grave, to clear them from the dost. 

But in the skies her peariy eyes the Mother-maid hath kiss'd. 
And she hath dipp'd her sainted foot in the sunshine of the bless'd. 
Eternal peace her ashes keep, who loved me through the past ! 
And may good Christ my spirit take to be with hers at last! 

With a softened heart Frederick listened to the strain ; but aftei 
it had ceased, and Antonio had kissed his sister's name upon the 
stone, he could not refrain, in an alternation of sterner feeling, from 
s&yiiigf " By Heaven ! most unhappy wanderer, the thing is all 
your own doing: Your folly hath ruined us all.'* 

The Italian answered not, save by throwing himself down on the 
ground, and kissing Frederick's feet. 

* Rise up, sir," said Hume, angrily; ** I like not your savage 

philosophy : I like nothing beyond common sense and feeling. As 

for yourself, I know you not, sir : I do not know what character 

jou are of, or any thing about your faimV^." ** By the Holy 

Mother! you shall soon know me tken," eaad \3aft>oo^, s^TVn^-R^ 
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proudly up. * Promise to meet me here on Saturday night at 
twelve o'clock, and you shall see me then no longer the weak boy 
that you have spumed, but one that can be strong and do justice. Do 
you promise to meet me ? " *' How am I interested in your scheme 
of justice?" demanded Frederick. '*Tou do not fear me, sir?*' 
asked the Italian in return. "'Surely the man that so honoured 
Charlotte Cardo as you have done, need not fear me ? ** " ^hy, 
sir,** said Frederidc, ** to tell you a circumstance which you have no 
right to know, in these late days I do not hold my life of more value 
than a box of grasshoppers.*' ** You can have no scruple then to 
meet me,*' said Cardo. <* And you may have some wish to hear 
me explain a few circumstances relative to our family, my own 
character, and the cause of my late absence. You shidl also learn 
something about signer Romelli. Have I your sure promise to 
meet me then at this place? '* ** I care not though I do,** answered 
Hume, '< since I am weary of every thing common under the sun, 
and especially since It is a very pretty hour for a man to speculate 
a little in." ** You are too careless by half for my purpose," said 
the Italian. '* Faith, not so," returned Frederick. ** Nay, my 
good friend, I will on my knees on this stone swear to meet you. 
Well, did you say on Saturday?" <* This is mere moody trifling 
aD, Dr Hume ; but no matter, I will ere then give you a memento 
to mind Saturday night : hour — ^twelve o'clock." <* You go home 
with me in the interim, I presume ? " said Frederick. ** You have 
played the truant from school too long.** *< Farewell, sir, and re- 
member your promise," answered Antonio. '* I do not go with you 
at present." He accordingly hasted away fh)m Frederick, without 
answering his farther inquiries. 

On the forenoon of the following Saturday, Hume received a 
note from Cardo, reminding him of his engagement at twelve 
o'clock that night; which, to do Frederick justice, he had not for- 
gotten, and which he had resolved to fUlfil, chiefly from the excel- 
lent motive of seeing the poor Italian lad again, and offering to put 
him in some other respectable situation in life, if he did not choose 
farther to pursue his classical studies. A considerable while before 
the appointed hour out Doctor took the way to the churchyard, 
which was about a quarter of a mile from Mrs Mather's house. 
The belated moon was rising in the east, in an inflamed sphere, as 
(^ spilt wine and blood ; and the light of her red-barred face tinged 
the dark tops of the yews, which stood bristling like angry feathers 
around the churchyard, at the gate of which Hume was now arrived. 
Ihe owl came sailing by his head on muffled vrlivg, «nA ^Wf «X^q\iSl 
muOng over the graves. The next minute FredetteV 'waa ^Xas^«^ 
ftt hearing the reports of two pistols, one a^tt\« atlcr V\vo q\\«!1\ 
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and making his way towards the quarter whence the sounds had 
come, he was led to his own aisle. On looking through its grated 
door, — Heavens of Mercy ! what saw he within? There was Signer 
Romeili on his knees before the tombstone, and Antonio Cardo 
holding him fast by the neck. To tlie surprise of Hume, there 
seemed to be some new inscription on the stone. To this, Cardo, 
whilst he held Romelli with one hand, was pointing with the other; 
and at the same time a dark lantern had been so placed upon the 
tablet, that its light fell directly upon the letters of the inscription. 

** Read aloud, sir, for the behoof of all, or } ou die this moment,*' 
cried Cardo sternly, and flourishing a sort of dagger-knife above 
the bare head of his prostrate countryman. Romelli stared upon 
the writing, but sat silent. *' You cannot see them plainly, per- 
haps," said the vindictive Antonio. ^* There is dust on the stone 
and in the letters, but we shall cleanse them for you.'' So saying, 
he drew a white napkin from his pocket, dipped it in the blood that 
was flowing profusely from Romelli's throat, and wiped with it the 
stone. '^ Read ! " was again the stem mandate. Romelli looked 
ghastly, kept his eyes flxed upon the stone, but said nothing. And 
there was a dogged determination in his look, which told that he 
would die like a fox, without murmur or word. " 1 will read for 
you, then," said Cardo :— *' In memory of Hugo Marli, who 
perished in the South Seas." — "Now, tell me, red-handed hell- 
fiend, how perished the youth?" A very slight groan, and a 
harder breathing, was all the answer from the prostrate Italian. 
" Well then, I am Antonio Marli, — the last of my race — the brother 
of thy victim, — his avenger, — tliy — prove the title there — and find 
Hell.*' The last vengeful words gurgled in his throat; but his 
hand was nothing paralyzed, for, lifting high tlie dagger, he struck 
it, crashing and glutting itself, down through the skull and brains 
of the prostrate wretch, to the very hilt The handle of the dagger, 
which was shaped like a cross, gave a grotesque tufted appearance 
to the head, and consorted well with the horrid expression of the 
features, which were first gathered up into one vjpelked knot of ugly 
writhen delirium, and then slowly fell back into their proper places, 
and were gradually settled into the rigidity of death. The body 
inclined forward against the stone, upon the edge of which stuck 
the chin, unnaturally raised; and the face, half lighted by tlie 
lamp, and adorned by the handle-cross towenng above i^ looked 
over the tablet towards the door, — a ghastly picture. 

Antonio Marli, (let him now wear the name, thus horribly au- 
thenticated,) with a red smile, as if his countenance shone from the 
mouth of a furnace, turned to Hume, who, loudly deprecating the 
above violence, had made desperate efforts at the same time to break 
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into the aisle, and thus grimly spoke to him : *^ So, thou art there, 
thou giorious faithful one ? Thou shalt live in the Kingdom-to- 
oome with the Marlis. Come in, bird, into the house ; '* continued 
he^ earring his fore-finger, and beckoning to Frederick with it; 
*' advance and join the committee.*' A change came over his face 
in a moment ; he unlocked the door ; threw it open ; dragged out 
the body of Romelli with awful violence ; then turning to Hume, 
tried to speak, but could not, from violent emotion. He continued 
for a minute, merely pointing to the body, but at length he said, 
** So, there it is out : 1 would not have its blood mingle with my 
sister's ashes." 

" Most murderous wretch," cried Frederick, grappling with him ; 
''how didst thou dare call me to witness this? " ** Sir, I thought 
your good opinion of some value, and 1 called you to see me approve 
myself a man of justice." '* A wild beast thou ! say a fiend rather ; 
bat thou shalt answer for it" ** Ha ! " cried Marli, with desperate 
energy, casting himself free from Hume's hold — " Hear me, sir, 
now my brother: Go, weep for the little wren that dies in a tussle 
with the blue cuckoo, but give not your sympathy to that carrion, 
for he was a wretch, whose ^eart-strings might, unscathed, have 
tied up the forked bundles of lightning, so callous were they, so 
widced, so callous. For your wife's sake, my sister, do not. More- 
over you must leave this country instantly ; and for your kindness 
to my sister, I shall go with you wherever you go, and be your 
slave till death, because in that I shall be honouring her." '* A dis- 
ereet travelling companion, forsooth 1 " returned Hume. '* Harkye, 
sir : like fire and water I can be a good servant ; but my mastery, 
if your negative to my proposal put it upon me, may be equally 
dangerous." '* Granted, — in the matters of Italian assassination," 
said Frederick. '* But, suppose, sir, that this very moment 1 dis- 
pute your mastery ? Suppose I tell you that even now my eye is 
npon you, and that I do not mean to let you leave the churchyard 
without a desperate efibrt on my part to secure your person ?" " I 
shall not stay at present," said Cardo, ** to show you how easily I 
can defy you, armed^ as I am. Let us come to the point. You 
love Signora Romelli, and she loves you. Well :— ^But you shall 
never marry her, for her vile father's sake. She shall never sit a 
bride on the throne of your heart, which my sister Charlotte could 
not gain : Nay, she shall never wear for you the comely garment 
of marriage, which my sister Charlotte gained. She shall never 
be happy as a wife, where my sister Charlotte could not be 
happy as a wife. 1 will flee this instant, and you will be sus- 
pected of Romelli*s murder. 1 have put things in such a train, 
that suspicion must naturally fb\\ upon you. No one, save your- 
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self, and another whom I can trus^ has seen me in this visit to your 
ttflighbomhood. The deed has been done with your own pistol and 
dagger, with which, besides the key to open the aisle door, my 
knowledge of Mrs Mather's premises enabled me secretly to provide 
myself a few nights ago. If you think it could serve you aught in 
the court of justice to produce my card of to-day, inviting you 
Jiither, look at it again, and see that it is not signed. Moreover, on 
a more careful glance, you will find it a fair imitation of your own 
hand- writing, so that it would instantly be declared an expostjhcto 
forgery— a poorly-conceived contrivance. That dead dog was ho- 
noured likewise with a note of invitation, but I took care to put 
such dangerous hints in it, that he would not fail to bum it as soon 
as read. Moreover, on your way hither, you met two villagers, 
who, by a shrewd contrivance of minoi which it is needless at pre- 
sent to explain, were drawn to the road, notwithstanding the late 
hour, and who could not fail to recognise you, though they might 
not speak. Now, sir» do you see how you are beleaguered ? Tou 
can hardly escape a condemning verdict : And even were it < Not 
Proven,' still the lurking suspicion against you, which such a nig- 
gardly ao^^uittal implies, would for ever prevent the fine-souied 
Julia Romelli from becoming your wife. Now for your alterna- 
tive of choice : — Shall I leave you— and will you stay — to be con- 
founded in this country ? Or will you not rather flee with me in- 

, stantly, where both of us shall be safe ; and where» because you so 
honoured and tried to save the twin-sister of my being, my beloved 
one, I shall tame my safbty, and my pride, and my powers, to b^ 
with you day and night as your companion and friend ? Remem- 
ber, either alternative vrill equally well serve my ends.*' " I have 
listened to you well, you must allow," said Hume; *'and I have 
come to the conclusion) that your ingenuity and flnesse are admi- 
rable ; but what a pity it is that they should all go for nothing ! To 
show you, sir, what an overweening fool you are, I wUl constrain 
myself to tell you, that Julia Eomelli is already married to Dr 
Stewart, in consequence of my choosing a bride elsewhere. Now, 
air, seeing what my conn^on with your family has already gained 
for me, can you still urge it upon me, as a very important aoquisi- 

. tion, to secure your devoted and worshipful attendance ? Faugh ! 
your hand smeUs rankly, and I will not taste that bread which you 
have touched." 

At this announcement of Miss Romelli's marriage, Marli gave 
a sort of involuntary scream. With trembling earnestness he then 
drew forth his bloody handkerchief, tied one end round his neck, 

, and proffered the other to Dr Hume, with the following words : 
<* Is it so, sir ? Is Julia lost to you ? I knew not of this : and now 
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I do not rejoice. But take the napkin, sir, and lead me away to 
justice : Take it, sir, if you wish any triumph over our family. By 
the souls of all my race, I shall follow you quietly as a lamb, for 
you have suffered too much already, from the Mariis. Not one hair 
of your noble head shall for this murder come into dunt^er. Not 
one suspicion shall attach to your cloudless name. Hud the law 
seized you, by my soul's being I would not have let you die, though 
I wished you never to get Julia Romelli fur }our wife. As it now 
is, you shall not for a moment be impeached. — Load me away.** 

Hume was puzzled what step now to take. He could have no 
wish to see Marii perish on the scaffold, even thougli he was a mur- 
derer ; besides, that he would himself indirectly share the ignominy, ^ 
from having been so allied to the family. But, then, on the other 
hand, though life might now be of little value to him, he would not 
have his honour called in question, nor his name linked with the 
suspicions of his having had any thing to do with such a vile deed 
of murder, which might assuredly happen to him were the real 
murderer to escape. He was, besides, though of a very ardent tem- 
perament, a man of a wise and well-constituted heart, and could not 
but think, that Marii should be directly responsible to the laws of a 
wise country for his outrageous act. In something like a compro- 
mise betwixt these feelings, he said, ** 1 shall endeavour, sir, to 
keep the blame from myself, and fix it upon the proper culprit ^— 
Should you make your escape, I shall defend m}self as well as 
possible." 

" So the die is cast against me,** said Marlf, who, notwithstanding 
the sincere spirit of his surrender, had perhaps dung to the hope, 
that Hume might yet be disposed to save him, by leaving the coun- 
try with him for ever. ** But 1 shall abide it — Take me now in 
tow, for I am impatient to grapple with my fate.** 

** Not at all,*' said Frederick ; refusing the handkerchief, caring 
not for the outrageous effect of which the wild spirit of Marii seemed 
studious, in proposing the use of this bloody leading-string; Ho 
went close, however, by the side of the Italian, determined now to 
lay hold on him should he offer to escape. This, however, An- 
tonio did not attempt; but, going quietly with Hume to the village, 
lie himself roused the constables, stated to them his crime, and put 
himself under their care, to convey him to the jtiil of the neigh- 
bouring town, which was done without delay. 

Chaptbr VL 

Makli was found guilty of Romelli's murder; and condemned 
to be executed in the churchyard where the murder was committed, 
0ace of execution certainly new and remarkable. Fved«tWW 

XV. D 
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Hume, according to a solemn promise which he had made to Marli, 
when one day he visited him in jail before his trial, again waited 
on the prisoner in his cell a few days before the appointed time of 
execution. The Italian boy was sitting on his low pallet-bed, ap- 
parently in deep abstraction, and he sat for a minute after Fre- 
derick entered. His face was calm, and clearly pale, as if it had 
come out of the refiner's furnace ; but his dark hair was raised a 
little above one of his temples, as if disordered by the wind ; and 
there was an awful shadow and a trouble in the inner rooms of his 
eye. So soon as Hume named him, he arose, and advancing, 
kissed his visitor on the cheek, exclaiming earnestly, '' My brother ! 
My brother!" 

** Well, then, my poor Antonio Marli," said Hume, much 
moved, " 1 trust you repent of your crime ?" 

** Why ? and wherefore ?'* answered the prisoner, with a gesture 
of impatience. " JBut you shall hear me : When you were last in 
the jail with me, I was not in the vein for explanations, but now 
you shall hear and ju^gir^bf Romelli's deserts. 1 would make you 
a prince, sir, HI K^uld, but I have no other way of giving you 
honour, than By unfolding myself a little to you, which I would do 
were the confession to show my heart one molten hell. — My father, 
who, as you have already heard, was a clergyman in the north of 
Italy, was one stormy night returning home, through a small vil- 
lage, about a mile from our house, when he heard a poor sailor 
begging at a door for a lodging during the night, which was refused 
him. My good old father, remembering that he himself had a son 
a sailor, who might come to equal want, brought home with him 
the rejected seaman, gave him food and dry raiment, and made 
him sit with us by the parlour fire. The man was of a talkative 
disposition, and being, moreover, cheered by the wine which was 
plentifuUy given him, began voluntarily to tell us of his having been 
lately shipwrecked. ' And how could it be otherwise ?* continued 
the mariner ;,* how could that ship thrive ? You will hear why she 
could not ; for I know the whole story. Well, before sailing jfrom 
Genoa, on our last voyage, our captain, who was a widower, had 
fallen in love with a young lady. Now, it so happened, that his 
mate, a nice young chap, liked the same damsel ; and she, in return, 
preferred him to the sulky captain, who, in consequence, was 
mightily hufied, and took every opportunity, after we had sailed 
from port, of venting his spleen against his rival. One day, being 
becalmed in the South Seas, near a beautiful green island abound- 
ing in wild game, the captain with a small party went on shore, to 
have some sport in shooting kangaroos. To the surprise of every 
one the young mate was allowed to go with us, and glad he was, for 
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le ^ras a lad of fine mettle, and delighted in all sorts of amusement 
But no sooner had we landed, than the captain turned to him, and 
said peremptorily, * Now, sir, you must watch the boat till we re- 
lum.* Poor fellow, he knew his duty, though he felt the mean 
revenge, and folding his arms, he turned quickly round with his 
face from us, which was burning with anger, and began to hum a 
tune. After we had pursued our sport for some hours in the woods, 
we returned to the boat, and were surprised to find that the mate 
was not beside it. We saw him, however, about a hundred yards 
0^ (for he had probably been allured from his charge by seeing 
some game not far off,) hasting towards us. The captain, tremb- 
h'ng with malignant eagerness, ordered us all into the boat in a 
moment, and made us pull away as fast as possible from the poor 
young fellow, who, loudly demanding not to be left in such a wild 
place, dashed into the sea, and swam after us. Be sure all of us 
used our oars with as little effect as possible, to let him make his 
leeway. This he soon did, and took hold of the edge of the boat ; 
when the cruel captain drew his hanger, and cut through his 
fingers, leaving him again to fall back into the sea. * You dis • 
obeyed my orders, sir, in not st<i}ing beside the boat,' cried tho 
heartless savage, whom every soul of us would gladly have tossed 
overboard, though the instinct of discipline kept us quiet As for 
the poor mate, he cast a bitter and reproachful glance at the boat, 
folded his arms, and diving down into the sea, was never more 
seen. How could the ship, that bore us with the monster, be 
blessed after such doings ? She was beat to pieces on the coast of 
Sicily, and the captain and I alone escaped. He used me very 
scurfy thereafter, and I am not ashamed to tell his misdeeds. 
But it was a pity for the good ship, the Arrow.' * O, God ! hold 
fast my head !' exclaimed my father, on hearing the name of the 
vessel — * If— if— but tell me the captain's name.' * Romelli.' 
*And the mate's?' * Hugo Marli; — a blythe sailor!' * My 
Hugo I^nay own boy 1' cried my father ; and the old man's head 
sunk down upon his breast Never shall I forget the wild strange 
manner in which our sailor-guest at this caught hold of the liquor 
that was standing on the table, drunk it all out of the bottle, and 
then fled from the house, leaving me alone, a little boy, to raise 
and comfort my father's heart In a few days the old man died of 
a broken heart, and I was left alone with my twin sister Charlotte. 
Day and night I thought of Hugo, the gay and gallant sailor boy^ 
that all the maids of Italy loved, the pride and stay of my father's 
heart, who brought presents for Charlotte from far lands, and 
taught me to fish for minno^vs in the brook, and to pipe upon the 
jointed stems of the green wheat:— And all this vras lA. «a «w^ 
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for ever; and my father's heart was broken. Therefore the desire 
of revenge grew up, and widened with my soul from day to day. 
I found a medium through which 1 traced all Komelli's 'move- 
ments, and when I learned distinctly that he was a prisoner in this 
country, I determined to pay him a visit. My father had hit a 
small sum of money, but now it was nearly expended, having sup- 
ported Charlotte and myself scarcely a year in the house of our 
maternal uncle, and we were likely soon to be entirely dependent 
upon him. On expressing my determination to go to England 
with my sister, I saw that he was very willing to get quit of us : and 
the better to insure our removal, he bought me a harp, and paid 
our passage to this country." 

" Allow me to ask," interrupted Hume—** Did Charlotte know 
this wild purpose of yours ?" 

<* No; she was staying %vith our aunt for a while when the above 
scene with the sailor took place, and my father was dead ere she 
knew of his illness. The thoughts of revenge which had already 
occurred to me made m^ conceal the true cause of my father's 
death; or, perhaps, to speak more strictly, although it was well 
known, tliat his having heard of his son Hugo's death struck the 
old man to the grave, yet I took care not to reveal through what 
channel the news had come, or the cruel mode of my brother's 
death. Had Charlotte known what was within me, she would 
have tried incessantly to break my purpose; but she could not 
possibly know it, and as my will was her law in indifferent matters, 
she readily followed me to this country. No sooner had we landed, 
than 1 made her vow never to reveal our true name or distinct 
place of abode till 1 gave her leave : And, in the meantime, we 
assumed the name of Cardo. After wandering about in England 
till we learned to speak the language fluently, which we attained 
the more easily that our father had taught it to us grammatically, 
1 led the way to Scotland, gradually drawing near my victim, whose 
place of stay 1 had taken care to ascertain in Italy through the 
same means by which I had hitherto watched his movements. To 
make my soundings^ I got into Romelli's house under a feigned 
sickness. AVhen you saw me first, I had in truth no complaint 
save that the nearness of my victim and purpose had made my 
heart so deeply palpitate, that a degree of irritable fever had come 
over me. The fair Julia was too kind and tender : 1 fell madly in 
love with her ; — 1 almost forgot my stem duty of revenge. Tou 
cannot guess the choking struggles between my two master pasidons. 
Yielding so far to the former, I compromised my pride in another 
point, and consented to be a dependant of Mrs Mather's. By Hea- 
pen ! 1 was not bom with a soul to wait at palace doors>-I would 
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hare n^cedf uoder other circanMtiiTifgB, ^to lire with my sister, 
free as the pretty Uttle finches that hunt the bearded seeds of 
autumn; but love and revenge, mingled or separately, imposed it 
upon me to accede to your charity and Mrs Mather's, that I might 
be near the two Romellis. in her playful mood, pcrha|)s, JnlJa 
ooB evoiing prophesied that 1 should become a murderer. Yob 
csnnot conceive the impression which this made upon me. I had 
began to flag in my fix^ great purpose, but now again I thought 
myself decreed to be an avenger; and to avoid stabbing Uomelli 
that Tery night in your house, 1 had to keep myself literally away 
Arom him. Now, judge me, my friend. Was it not by him that I 
was shut up in a madhouse ? Yet, for your sake, and Mrs Mather's, 
and Charlotte's, and Julia's, and perhaps mine own, (for I have 
been too weak,) again I refrained from slaying him in your house 
•i— Nay, I left the place and nelghbonrhood altogether, and went to 
London. I engaged to sing and play in an opera-house, and made 
eoongh of money. My heart again grew up dangerous and re* 
vengefuL I returned to Scotland to pay Mrs Mather fbr having 
kept us, to send CharioUe to a sea-port town, whence a ship was tor 
sail for the Continent on a given day, then to call Homelli to ac- 
ootmt, and thereafter to join my sister a few hours before the vessel 
sailed. On my arrival again in your neighbourhood, to make pra- 
Uminary inquiries, I called at the hotwe of a young woman, wh* 
was Mn Blather's servant when I first came to the c»ttage ; but 
who about a year afterwards went home to take care of her mother, 
an old blind woman. So, then, Charlotte was dead ! My sister 
Chariotte!— My young Chariotte Marii! — and all in my most 
damnable absence ! 1 heard it all, and }'our own noble generosity : 
Birt nothing of Julia's marriage with Stewart, which my informant, 
in her remote dwelling, had doubtless not yet heard. All this 
Hfiight diange my line of politics. In the first place, I imposed 
secrecy as to my arrival on my young hostess, who readily promised 
to observe it, in virtue of having loved me for my music. I had 
now to concert not only how best to strike Romelli, but, at the same 
time^ how to prevent for ever your marriage with Julia. You 
know my double scheme in one. The brother of my hostess had, 
in former years, been an organist, and one day 1 took his instru- 
menl^ which the affectionate lass had carefully kept for his sake, 
and went to the remote churchyard to play a dirge over Charlotto^s 
gisre. You were there, and I found it an excellent opportunity t>f 
ierwarding my scheme, by making yon promise to meet me after- 
WHds fn the aisle ; which you did, when Signor liomelli happened 
to ba there. Ha! ha ! how came he there, the foolish man ? Be- 
(Ih» tiaming to you tlie precise night of our threefoXA m««A\iv^, \ 
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had been pnident enough to find out that the excellent Signer had 
just come home from some jaunt, and in all probability would not 
again, for at least a few da]^, leave his house. To make sure, how- 
ever, I instantly forward^ to him my letter of invitation. How 
expressed ? how signed ? I remember well (for nothing of that 
dreadful night will easily pass from my mind) the sailor's name 
whose story broke my father's heart. So, under his name^ I 
scrawled a letter to Romelli, stating, that if Uie Signer would know 
the immediate danger in which he stood in consequence of certain 
things which once happened in a boat in the South Seas, when he 
was captain of the Arrow ; and if he would not have these pinnlB 
now brought publicly to light, he must meet the writer alone, at 
the door of the given aisle, on Saturday night, precisely at eleven 
o'clock. 1 was much afraid that he would guess the true writer of 
the letter, and so would not come. However, about ten o'clock on 
the appointed night, I crouched me down, with a dark^lanteiti in 
my pocket, beneath Charlotte's tombstone, upon which, I may here 
mention, I had got a mason from the village, for a large bribe, to 
put a sli^t inscription relative to my brother, which he secretly 
executed between Friday evening and the dawn of Saturday. Al- 
most ocmtrary to my expectations, Romelli came; but I think, 
somewhat after the hour appointed, with a dark-lantern in his 
hand ; and, finding the door of the aisle open, he advanced into the 
interior, and began, I suppose, to read the inscription, which, to 
heighten the effect of my revenge, as above stated, I had caused to 
be written the preceding night. In a moment I started up, and 
ordered him to fall down on his knees, and confess his crimes ; but, 
instead of obeying me, no sooner did he see who I was than he drew 
a pistol, and shot at me, missing me, however. My turn was next, 
and I missed not him. He fell : I locked the aisle door that you 
might see through the grating, but not interfere. 1 had him now 
beneath my will and power. You know the rest ! Hugo Marli is 
avenged : and I.am willing to die." 

Such were the prisoner Marli 's explanations, partly won by the 
cross-examinations of Hume, but in general • given continuously, 
and of his own accord. 

* And now, Frederick Hume," continued the prisoner, after a 
kmg pause of mutual silence, ^ you alone, of all the human rare, 
are dear to me ; will you promise to lay my head in the grave, de- 
spite of the ill which Charlotte and I have done you ?" '^ Bethink 
you of some other reasonable request, and I shall do it for yon to 
the utmost," answered Frederick ; " you know the above is impos- 
sible." ** No, no,'* cried Marli, impatiently; *you shall lay me 
beg/de her in your own aisle." " Antonio Marli," returned Fre- 
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derick iolemnly» ^ must I remind yon of jrour sad sentence ?" ** O 
ho! yon me&n the dissection? The predoue carnival for Dr Pry 
and his pupils?" said the Italian, laughing grimly. ** But if I 
can aocompli&h the half— If I can get quit of the claim of the law 
in that respect, vrould you so bury me, my brother?^ " Talk not 
of this any more," said Hume, not comprehending what the prl- 
Boner meant ; *' but cry for the purifying mercy of Heaven ere you 
diflu*' " You are from the point, sir," replied Antonio; <* but hear 
me :-*-! will leave one request in a letter to you after my death, 
if you will promise, and s^rear— nay, merely promise (for I know 
your honour in all things) to fulfil the same." " Let me hear it, 
and jndgie,*' said Hume. " I will not," said the Italian ; ** but 
yet my request shall be simjde, and your accomplishment of it very 
Muy. Moreover, it shall be ofPensive neither to your country's 
laws, nor to your own wise mind. Give me this one promise, and 
1 die in peace." ** Be it so then," said Frederick ; " 1 will do 
your request if I find it as you negatively characterise it." '* Then 
leave me— leave me for ever !" cried Marii. '< But if my heart 
and body, and all my soul, could be fashioned into cme blessing, 
they would descend upon thy head and thy heart, and all thy out- 
goings, thou young man among a million. — Oh ! my last brother 
on earth!" So saying, Marli sprung upon Frederick's neck, and 
sobbed aloud like a little child ; and so overcome was Frederick by 
the sense of his own unhappiness, but chiefly by pity for the fate of 
the poor Italian boy, in whose heart generosity was strongly 
mingled with worse passions, that he gave way to the infectious 
sorrow ; and fbr many minutes the two young men minted their 
tears as if they had been the children of one mother. At length 
Marli tore himself away, and flung himself violently down with his 
ftoe upon his low bed. 

Cbaftbb VIL 

Thk Yory next day word was brought to Frederick Hume^ that 
the Italian had killed himself in prison by striking his skull agm'nst 
the wails of his bell, and at the same time the following letter was 
put into Hume's hands: — 

** 1 claim your promise— I forbore distinctly stating to you my 
p urp aae last night, because I knew you would have teased me with 
waridngs and ezhortationsy which, despite of my respect for your 
. wisdinn, could no more have stayed me in my antique appropriation 
of myself than you could make a rain-proof garment from the 
torn wings of beautiful butterflies. Did you think my soul could 
•afloid.to i^ve such a spectacle to gaping boors ? Well, we must be 
buried, in the fbrst Instance (for the law and the sviTeMaiVvws^ VvA. 
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wut ]im\m) among nettlesi, in aneonsecmted i^nnmd, stt a tcflpedftil- 
distafice from Christian bones, in the churchyard of this torvn^ 
Bat now for my request, and your vow to fulfil it 1 demand tiiat 
you raise my body by night, and take it to your aide, and 
bury it beside Charlotte Marli's beantiful body. This request^ I 
think, implies nothing contrary to the laws of your country, or 
which ean startle a wise heart free from paltry superstitions about 
the last rites of suiddes. Moreover, you can do the thing with 
great secresy. Then shall 1 rest in peace beside her whom 'my 
soul lored ; and we shall rise together at the last day: and you shall' 
be blessed for ever, for her sake and fhr my sake. Farewell, vy 
brother. 
' " AwTONio Mabu«" ' 

• 

. Hume prepared without delay t6 obey this letter, and providSng 
himself with six men from the village of Holydean, on whose 
secresy he could wen depend, he caused three of them by night tof 
dig up the body of Marli from the grave-yard where it had beefli 
buried, whilst the other three, in the meanwhile, prepared another 
grove for it in Mrs Mather's aisle, as near as possible to his sister 
Charlotte's. The complexion of the night suited well this strange 
work, darkening earth and heaven with piled lofts of blackness. 
Frederick himself superintended the work of exhumation, which 
was happily accomplished without int6rruption< Leaving two of 
his men to fill up carefully the empty grave, with the third he tiichv 
accompanied the cart, in which, wrapped in a sheet, the body of - 
Marli was transferred to Holydean churchyard. There it was in- 
terred anew beside his sister's remains, and the grave being filled 
up level with the surface, the remains of the earth were careAilly 
disposed of, so that, without a very nice inspection, it could not bo 
known, from the appearance of the ground, that this new burial 
had taken place in the aisle. Thus was Antonio Marli*s singular - 
request faithfully accomplished. 

Next morning Hume visited the aisle^ to see that all was right 
The history of the Marlis^ and their late living existence, and his 
own share in their strange destinies, all seemed to him a dream ; 
yet their palpable tombs were before hjm, and prostrate in heart 
from recurring recollections of their fate and his own so deeply in- 
tertwisted, he remained one last bitter hour beside the graves of 
these wild and passionate children of the South. 

Julia RomelU heard, too late, how she had been imposed upon, 
in reference to Hume's supposed inconstancy of affection ; but, for 
their mutual peace of mind, she determined never to see him more, 
and never to exchange explanations with him. As for Frederick, 
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he too had resoWed steadfastly to observe the same forbearance. But 
though Julia could be so self-denied, she was not the less inwardl) 
racked, as she reflected on her own unhappy rashness. Her 
father's murder was a dreadful aggravation to her distress, which 
was still farther heightened by the harsh treatment of her husband, 
Ste^i-arty who was conscious, probably, that his wife had never loved 
him. The loss of her first-bom boy, who was, unhappily, drowned 
in a well, brought the terrible consummation. Poor Julia went 
mad, and night after night (for her brutal husband cared little for 
her) she might be seen, when the image of the full moon was 
shining down in the bottom of the well, sitting on its bank, and 
inviting passengers to come and see her little white boy swimming 
in the water. From week to week she grew more violent in her 
insanity, and after many years of woful alienation, she ended her 
days in that very cell where Antoiuo Marli had once lain. 

A few days afier the second burial of Antonio Marli, Frederick 
Hume went to London. There he found means of being present 
at a ball to see the great Nelson, who was that year in this country. 
It was most glorious to see the swan-like necks and the deep 
bosoms of £ngland*s proudest beauties bending towards him, 
round about, when he entered — that man with his thin weather- 
worn aspect And never did England's beauties look so proudly, 
as when, thus hanging like jewels of his triumph around their 
manly and chivalrous sailor, who had given his best blood to the 
green sea for his country. He, too, felt his fame, for the pale lines 
of his face, as if charged with electricity, were up and trembling, 
as in the day of his enthusiastic battle. 

At sight of this unparalleled man, Frederick was struck to the 
heart. He bethought him how much more noble it was, since his 
life was now of little value to him, to lose it for his country, than 
waste it away in selfish unhappiness. Accordingly, our Doctor 
gave up his more peaceful profession, and with the consent, and by 
the assistance of his patroness, Mrs Mather, he entered the navy. 
In his \ery first engagement he found the death which he did all 
but court, and his body went down into the deep sea for a grave, "• 

Thomas Aira 
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THE INCHCAPE ROCK. 



An old writer * mentions a curious tradition which may be worth quoting. ** By east the 
Jsl* af May," saya he, " twelve miles from all land in the German seas, lyes a gres.t Uddea 
rock, called Inchcape, very dangerous for navigators, because it is overflowed everie tide. It 
is reported in old times, upon the saide rocke there was a bell, fixed upon a tree or timber, 
wluch rang continually, being moved by the sea, giving notice to the savlers of the danger. 
This bell or clocke was put there and maintained by the Abbot of Aberbrothok, and being 
taken down by a sea pirate, a yeare thereafter he perished upon the same rocke, with ship 
and goodes, in the righteous judgement of (rod."— Stoodajit's Remarkt on Seotlamd. 



No stir in the air, no stir in the sea ; 
The ship was still as she could be ; 
Her sails firem heaven received no motion. 
Her ke«l was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock 
The waves flow'd over the Inchcape Rock : 
So little they rose so little they fell. 
They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 

The Abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung. 
And over the waves its warning rung. 

When the Rock was hid by the surge's swell. 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous rock. 
And Ueat the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

The tun in heaven was shining gay, 

AH things were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds screan'd as they wheel'd round. 

And Quen was joyaimce In their sound. 

The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean green j 
Sir Ralph the Rover walk'd his deck, 
And be fix'd his eye on the darker speck. 

He Mt the cheering power of spring. 
It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 
His heart was mirthful to excess. 
But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the Inchcape Float ; 
Quoth he, " My men, put out the boat. 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 
And ril plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

The boat is lower'd, the boatmen row. 
And to the Inchcape Rock they go ; 



Sir Ralph bent over firom the boat. 

And he cut the Bell from the Inchcape Float. 

Down sunk the Bell with a gutgling sound. 
The bubbles rose and burst around t [.Rock 
Quoth Sir Ralph, " the next who comes to the 
Wo'u't blesa the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

Kir Ralph the Rover sail'd away. 
He scour'd the seas for many a day ; 
And now grown rich, with plunder'd store. 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 

So thick a haae o'erspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day. 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Rover takes his stand. 
So dark it is they see no land. 
Quoth Sir Ralph, " It will be lighter soon. 
For there is the dawn of the rising Moon." 

** Canst hear," said one, " the breakers roar ? 
For methinJcs we should be near the shoce." 
" Now, where we are I cannot tell. 
But I wish we could hear the Inchcape Bell.** 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong; 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along. 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock,— 
" Oh Christ I it is the Inchcape Rock." 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair. 
He curst himself in his despair; 
The waves rush in on every side. 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 

But even in his dying fear 
One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, 
A sound as if, with the Inchcape Bell, 
The Devil below was ringing his knell. 

RoBKaT South IT. 



* See a Brief Description of Scotland, etc. by J. AT.. I(i53. 
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COUSIN TOMKINS, THE TAILOR.* 

£dward Stanlxt vraa a gentleman of good family, and liberal 
education, and held an official situation of considerable trust, and 
proportionate emolument He was married, very early in life, to 
a lady, in the choice of whom he was guided rather by her personal 
attractions, than a regard to similarity of taste and congeniality of 
disposition. He devoted much of his time to the cultivation of the 
belles lettres, and delighted in the society of men of learning and 
genius, many of the most distinguished of which class were frequent 
guests at his table. His lady, on the other hand, was the daughter 
of persons of humble origin, who, from successful speculations, 
had risen suddenly into comparative wealth, by means of which 
they were enabled to give her an education at one of the fashion- 
able finishing-schooIs, where, with the tinsel accomplishments of 
the day, she acquired notions as much at variance with common 
sense and proper feeling, as they were unfitted for the society in 
which she had been accustomed to move. As one of a large family, 
she brought her husband a very moderate fortune : she knew, how- 
ever, that liis income was ample, and resolved to make it subser- 
vient to the taste for expense and display which her education had 
engendered, and which Mr Stanley, who loved her affectionately, 
was too weakly indulgent to oppose. 

They had one daughter, their only child, of whom her father was 
both fond and proud. Her mother, also, loved her, but she loved 
pleasure more, and, consequently, resigned her offspring to the care 
of menials in her infancy, and, subsequently committed her educa- 
tion to a governess. The latter, however, was a young woman of 
piety, as well as ability, whose endeavours were not less strenuously 
applied to regulate the heart, than to improve the understanding of 
her pupil* Mrs Stanley was too much absorbed by the business of 
fashionable life to afford the time, if she had cherished a wish, to 
interfere with the system of instruction adopted in the case of her 
daughter, who was, on the other hand, preserved from the taint of 
her mother's example, by the tatter's reluctance to ''bring her out," 
and, thereby, introduce into her circle a rival claimant for that ad- 
miration which she was still eager to attract. 

Much, however, as Mrs Stanley's vanity was gratified by the 
notice which her splendid parties procured her, it was occasionally 
SHbrjeoted to severe mortifications, and she was o^n painfully re- 
minded of the humble sphere in which she and her parents had 

* From the Second Series of * Tales of a Physician.* B^ 'W . H. 'A«xxS&ow« 
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previously moved. Among her relations, there was one ^\1io hap- 
pened to be a tailor, and who, to her inconceivable horror, h:)d the 
undisputed honour of being her first cousin, and bearing the family 
name. Had he icept a chandler's shop, he might have been desig- 
nated a provision merchant *, or, if a cheesemonger, he might have 
been described by the style and title of a bacon factor; but a tailor 
is a tailor, all the world over, and there is no synonyme in our 
vocabulary by which to dignify the calling. 

Her dread of being associated, in any shape, with this industrious 
member of a most useful trade, was said to have exhibited itself in 
the most ridiculous extremes. A table vegetfible, vulgarly supposed 
to be symbolical of the sartorial art, was never admitted at tlie 
banquet, lest its presence should give rise to an unuttered sarcasmt 
or a mental sneer, among her fashionable guests. Nay, it was 
even inshiuated, that no other retison could be assigned fur the 
stopping up of a side window in tlie house, than the fact of its com- 
manding a view of a certain cutler's, who, by way of a sign, had 
adopted a Patagonian pair of shears, which spamied his door posts, 
like a Colossus. 

But Cousin Tomkins, the tailor, was as little ambitious of con- 
tact with his fair and proud relative, as she could be of his con- 
nexion. He was a sturdy and independent spirited man, who had 
too much good sense to be ashamed of a calling, by which he w:as 
not only gaining a livelihood, but accumulating wealth. He was, 
moreover, better informed than tlie generality of his caste, for he 
had studied other pages than his pattern book, and, above all, was 
well read in that volume, compared with which the wisdom of the 
most subtle philosophy that ever dazzled the world is foolishness 
and Yftidt}'. Never, but on a single occasion, and that an urgent 
one of a family nature, did Tomkins intrude himself on tlie pre- 
sence of his fashionable cousin, whose contemptuous civility sup- 
plied him with little inducement to repeat the visit. Stung by the 
sense of treatment, from which common decency, if not liis rela- 
tionship, should have protected him, he was hurrying back through 
the lacquey-lined hall, when his progress was ai'rested by a fair- 
haired, blue-eyed girl, of about six years old, who, looking up in 
Ills face with an innocent smile, accosted him by the appellation of 
cousin, and, thrusting a little bunch of violets into his hand, dis- 
missed him at tlie door witli a laughing " good-bye." It was little 
Clara Stiuilcy, whom some of the servants, probably in spor^ had 
informed of the visitor's relationship, and whose mother took occa- 
sion, on bting told of the circumstance, severely to reprehend, ibr 
che familiarity of which she h.id been guilt}'. Children, however, 
are sorry casuists, and Mrs Stiinley's eloquence uttil4y failed in 
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eonvindng Clan that there was less impropriety in romping witli 
her cousin the guardsman, than in shaking hands with cousin 
Xomkins, the tailor, 'i omkins, on his part, was much affected by 
the child's behaviour, and, on his return home, he placed the little 
bunch of faded violets between tlie loaves of his Bible, alleging that 
he should daily be reminded of the incident, and learn to forgive 
the unkindness of the parent, for the sake of the innocence of the 
child. 

But time passed on : the girl began to grow into the woman, and 
the work of education drew to a close. Her preceptress, however, 
in resigning her charge, had the consolation of feeling that, though 
the temptations, to which her pupil was about to be exposed, were 
many and strong, she was provided with panoply of proof against 
their power, in the humility of her mind, and her dependance upon 
God. Her taste, moreover, had not been corrupted into a relish 
for the dissipations of fashionable life. An authority, to which her 
piety, as well as filial affection, taught her to yield obedience, forced 
her occasionuUy into the ball-room; but, as love of display had 
never a place in her bosom, the scene had little charms for her, 
and she had discrimination enough to perceive that it was not, even 
to those who most frequented and most lauded it, the elysium whicli 
they would have it be accounted. To a few, the assembly may be, 
and doubtless is, a scene, if not of refined, yet of innocent eivjoy- 
ment; but is it a scene of happiness, I ask, to the lover, who, like a 
moth flitting around the lamp, hovers about the goddess of his idol- 
atry, only to see her coveted smiles lavished upon another, and to 
behold the easy profligate and the shallow coxcomb preferred before 
him ? Is it a scene of happiness to the fading beauty, when she 
finds the spell of her attraction broken ; or to the pining girl, who 
beholds the homage, which she had deemed exclusively and securely 
her own, heartlessly transferred to some triumphant rival? Is it a 
scene of happiness to the manoeuvring mother, who, when she has 
flown her daughters at herons of the highest soar, beholds them 
stoop to inferior game, and strike at the wrong bird ? Oh, no 1 we 
can see the smile which mantles on the cheek of the revellers, but 
we cannot see the envy, the rancour, the jealousy, and the disap- 
pointment, which lurk beneath, and change the cup of pleasure into 
bitterness and poison ! 

Averse, however, as she was from the dissipations of high life, 
she was no stranger to the enjoyment arising from the cultivation 
of the polite arts. Her harp, her pencil, and her books, were the 
sources on which she drew for recreation ; nor, ardent as was her 
piety, did she, in the gloomy spirit of fanaticism, deem the chords 
'whtdi were so often struck to the praises of her God, ^rofaxv^ Vs^ 
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being attuned to many of those airs with which our language 
abounds, and which are as pure in sentiment as they are plaintive 
in their melody. Although, like the dying poet, she deemed the 
Bible the best book, she was not one of those who cannot distinguish 
between a trashy novel, in which some accomplished profligate 
favours the world with a transcript of his history, or some discarded 
sycophant with the fruits of his eaves-dropping, and the pages in 
which the genius of Mackenzie, of Scott, and of Irving, shine with 
equal purity and lustre. 

It was not, as I have said, in the crush of the rout, or the glitter 
of the ball-room, that Clara sought her pleasures: and it was, 
therefore, with no ordinary sense of relief, that she escaped from 
the fashionable jargon of some vapid exquisite, to the society which 
her father's taste and hospitality were wont to gather around his 
board ; where she was a silent, though not the less gratified, ob- 
server of the flashes of wit and genius which such meetings elicit 
Tet was Clara not one of those epicene creatures, ycleped blue- 
Stockings : it is true, she was mistress of French and Italian, and 
had just sufficient knowledge of the Latin language to insure cor- 
rectness in the writing and speaking of her own ; but she did not 
waste, on the acquisition of more learned tongues or abstruse 
sciences, the time which nught be devoted to employments more 
becoming her sex, and more useful to those around her. 

Gifted as she was, too, in personal attractions, enhanced by a 
grace of manner which Nature needs not the aid of the dancing 
master to confer, it will not be matter of surprise that she had 
many admirers ; yet it would be unjust towards the wiser portion of 
the other sex, to conceal that there were those who were as much 
enchanted by the accomplishments and virtues of her mind, as by 
the beauty of her person. Among them was a gentleman who was 
a frequent guest at the table of her father. The younger son of a 
respectable family, he had been educated for one of the learned 
professions, and, by the amiability of his manners, not less than by 
the variety and brilliancy of his talents, had rendered himself a 
general favourite in the society in which he moved. Upon his 
enthusiastic and poetical temperament, the beauty and virtues of 
Clara were calculated to make a powerful impression, which every 
hour passed in her company tended to deepcfn. 

Ardent, however, as were his feelings, they were under the con- 
trol of a well-regulated mind, and he was awakened from the 
elysian dream into which he had suffered himself to be entranced, 
by the reflection that, situated as he was, straitened in circumstan- 
ces, and dependant entirely on his success in the profession he had 
chosen, the object of his passion could not honourably be pursued. 
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With a resolution and self-denia] rarely evinced upon similar occa- 
sions, he withdrew himself from the magic circle, ere its enchant- 
meaat became too strong for him, and suddenly, and at the hazard 
of much misinterpretation of his motives, ceased to be a guest at 
Mr Stanley's. 

The subject of this sketch was not fitted for the heroine of a ro- 
mance, and the early years of her life passed away unmarked by 
any occurrence which it would be interesting to record. At the 
age of eighteen, however, an eventful year in her existence had de- 
prived her of both her parents, who died within a few months of 
each other. Mr Stanley had never been a provident man; his 
affairs, therefore, at his decease, were in such a state, that it re- 
quired the sacrifice of all he left beliind him, even to the furniture 
of his house, to satisfy the demands of his creditors. 

The morning appointed for the sale arrived, and Clara retired to 
an apartment as remote from the bustle of preparation as she could 
select. Sorrow for the loss of an afiectionate parent was weighing 
heavily upon her heart, nor was the reflection that she must, in a 
few hours, quit the home of her childhood, to wander forth, she 
knew not whither, calculated to lighten her grief Of the many 
who were wont, with smiling faces and flattering tongues, to flock 
to the splendid entertainments which her mother delighted to give, 
there was not one found to offer the word of comfort in her tribu- 
lation ; but, as she had never relied upon their friendship, she could 
ieel little disappointment at their desertion. Her prospect over the 
bare wilderness of life, was, indeed, a desolate one : there appeared 
not a blossom to gladden her path, nor was there a tree between her 
and the gloomy horizon, to shelter her from the coming storm. 
But her view was not confined to earth : she turned upwards, with 
the eye of faith, to that beneficent God whom she had served 
in her prosperity, and who, she felt the blessed conviction, would 
not desert her in the day of her trouble. True it was, the means of 
deliverance were not visible, but faith assured her that His arm 
was not shortened that it could not save ; she had not trusted to a 
broken reed, which pierces the hand that seeks its succour. 

In the meantime, the preliminary arrangements for the sale 
were in progress: the rooms were thronged with company, of 
which no inconsiderable portion was made up of the acquaintances, 
—they were once deemed friends, — of Mr Stanley. Some were 
attracted by the amiable desire of witnessing the wreck of the pros« 
perity they had envied ; others, by the hope of securing at a cheap 
rate, some article of furniture, bijouterie, or art, which they had 
admired in the life-time of its late proprietor. 

A few of the relatives of Mr Stanlev were gathered \i\U> ^ cvtdkfc, 

je2 
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in one of the rooms, who, after clubbing their pity for the forlorn 
and destitute situation of his daughter, proceeded to speculate upon 
the manner in which she could dispose of herself. One recom- 
mended that she should enter some family as a governess, for 
which her attainments adapted her; another suggested the more 
eligible appointment of companion to an elderly lady ; while a third, 
who had heard of Clara having been once detected in making up 
some article of her own dress, after lamenting the difficulty of ob- 
taining situations of the former description, alluded to her qualifi- 
cations as an attendant on some young ladies, in the enviable 
capacity of half milliner and half maid. During this discussion^ 
the attention of the group was attracted by the entrance of an elder- 
ly personage, in exceedingly plain, but respectable attire, consisting 
of a dark green single-breasted coat, drab doe-skin breeches, and 
top boots : his hat was remarkably broad in the brim, he had a stout 
Walking-stick in his hand, and his general appearance was that of a 
man of respectability and substance. He contrived to insinuate 
himself into the midst of the conclave, and was an attentive listener 
to their conversation. Having heard the vaiious propositions for 
the future provision of the orphan, he somewhat abruptly ex- 
claimed, " But while the grass grows, the steed starves: surely 
there must be some of poor Mr Stanley's friends who are both able 
and willing to afford his daughter tlie protection of their roof, until 
she can be, in some measure, provided for.'* 

His observations were evidently not much to the taste of his 
auditors, all of whom, however, expressed the great pleasure they 
should experience in offering her an asylum ; but, unfortunately 
not an individual of them was, at that particular juncture, in a 
situation to do so : the residence of one of them was under repair; 
the spare bed-room of another was occupied by a friend from the 
country; while a third had the scarlet-fever in the house, and 
would never forgive himself, if the " dear girl " should catch the 
disease. A smile of peculiar significance played on the lip of the 
stranger as he listened to their various evasions, and, perceiving 
that they eyed him with a look of inquiry, he drew from his 
pocket a silver snuff-box of extraordinary dimensions, and, tapping 
tiie side of it for some seconds before he opened it, afforded them 
an opportunity of observing the device which was chased upon the 
lid, representing a cabbage, supported by a pair of extended shears.* 

The reader will have no difficulty in guessing that the stranger 
was our friend Tomkins, the tailor, who, among other peculiarities 

* This is no fiction ; the author has frequently seen the snuff-box in the 
possession o/itsreppectable proprietor. 
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had adopted this method of showing that he was not oshamod of 
his humble calling. Some years had passed over his head since 
the affair of the nosegay, and they had been marked by that pro- 
gressive prosperity to which honest and unflagging industry so fre- 
quently leads. Mr Tomkins, wilh an obsequious bow to the group, 
quitted the room ; and, having inquired of a servant if Miss Stan- 
ley was in the house, sent his respects, and requested permission to 
wait upon her. His request was unhesitatingly granted, and he 
was introduced to the apartment to which Clara had retreated. 
She was habited, of course, in deep mourning ; yet, notwithstanding 
the lapse of time, and the change which sorrow, however temporary, 
will produce upon the countenance, he recognised in the faint 
smile, with which she requested him to take a seat, the expression 
that had so won upon him on the only occasion on which he had 
seen her when a child. Now Mr Tomkins, although we do not 
pretend to bring him forward as a man of polished deportment, 
possessed that delicacy of sentiment which, as it is not the necessary 
concomitant of refinement of manners, is often found to influence 
the conduct of persons in the humbler grades of society. 

He came to condole with the foir orphan on her bereavement ; 
and the words in which his sympathy was conveyed, were well 
timed and to the purpose. But he came, also, to offer his assist- 
ance, and was considerably embarrassed in his endeavours to do so, 
without vrounding the feelings of the object of his benevolent re- 
gard. He expressed himself, however, to the effiect, that he had 
heard of the sale having been somewhat unnecessarily precipitated, 
and much, he feared, to her temporary inconvenience ; that sup- 
posing, therefore, she might not yet have fixed upon a residence, he 
had taken the liberty of calling, to mention that he had rooms, in 
his humble dwelling, of which he made no manner of use, and he 
should feel honoured and obliged by her occupying them, until she 
could provide herself with more suitable apartments. He con- 
cluded by saying that he presumed his gray hairs, his character, 
and, with some hesitation, he added, his relationship, were suflicient 
warrants for the propriety of the measure, if it were agreeable to 
her to adopt it 

With the warmth which belonged to her character, Clara ex- 
pressed her gratitude for the generosity of his offer, and the delicacy 
with which it was made, adding that, in fhmkly accepting it, she 
would not disguise from him that she knew not where else to find a 
shelter for the coming night 

While she was collecting, preparatory to her removal, the few 
thingi which her fiuher's creditors had permitted her to retain, Mr 
Tomkins proceeded to procure a coach, to vrli\cV\, uf\AT \l« V'qA. 
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inrliispered a few words in the ear of the auctioneer, he conducted 
Clara, and they drove off. Having, probably, anticipated that thefr 
journey would terminate in some obscure and gloomy part of the 
metropoh's, she was agreeably surprised, on alighting, at being in- 
troduced to a spacious house, in the Adelphi, to which her inviter 
welcomed her with unaffected cordiality. She was shown to her 
chamber by an elderly female, who acted in the joint capacity of 
housekeeper and cook; and who, having intimated to her that she 
would find her breakfast prepared in the adjoining apartment on 
the following morning, withdrew, leaving Clara to reflect on the 
occurrences of the last few hours, and to return thanks to the Al- 
mighty Being who had thus unexpectedly raised her up a friend in 
her distress. 

On the next day, she rose early, as was her wont, and passed hito 
the room which had been pointed out by her attendant, and which 
was spacious, and commanded a view of the 1'hames, and of the 
Surrey hills in the distance. The reader will, perhaps, conceive 
the measure of her surprise when, on looking around her, she per- 
ceived that her own harp and bookcase, with its contents, had, 
through the delicate generosity of her benefactor, been added to the 
furin'ture. 

Clara had too mucii activity, as well as independence of mind, 
to sit calmly down, and eat the bread of idleness. Her first object, 
therefore, was to turn her talents to account, by obtaining some 
private pupils, whom she could attend at their own houses ; and, to 
this end, she determined on an application to a gentleman who was 
a fVequent guest of her father, and whose acquaintance, from his 
coimexion with the public press, was very extended. He was tf 
native of the green isle, in whom talents and genius of po common 
order were united to a causticity of humour that, sparing neltheir 
frierid nor foe, detracted very much from the value of his society, 
which, when he could resist his propensity to satire, was amusing 
and instructive in the highest degree. Under much, however, that 
was rude, and even stem, in his manner, there were concealed a 
kindness of heart and a generosity of temper, of which Clara had, 
oJi more than one occasion, witnessed unequivocal evidence, and 
which emboldened her to solicit his furtherance of her views. In 
his reception of her, the Irishman completely overcame the cynic 
He informed her that he had called at her late father's residence, 
on the preceding day, and was much disappointed on finding that 
she had quitted it a few hours before. He entered with such 
interest into her scheme, and followed it up by such strenuous 
exertions among his friends, that, in a very few weeks, Clara had 
ito reason to complain of a dearth of pupils or occupation. 
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Tlie interim of Ideure she devoted to drawing, in which ihe ex- 
celied, and, when she had finished half a dozen subjects, she took 
them to the shop of a celebrated dealer in works of art, for the pur- 
pose of^ ottering them for sale. iShe requested an interview with 
the principal, to whom she was, accordingly, introduced. She 
ibund him sitting in a little room, apart from the shop ; he was ak 
elderly, tall, and somewhat hard-featured man, and received her 
with a coldness of manner wiiich chilled her to the very heart. 

With a diffidence much augmented by her unpropltious recep- 
tion, she produced her drawings, which Mr examined, for 

some minutes, with great attention. When he had finished his 
scrutiny, he turned abruptly to the fair artist, and said, ** Well, 
miss, and what do you ask for these things?" Clara, after express- 
ing a reluctance to put. a value upon her own productions, ventured 
to name a guinea. ** A guinea 1" exclaimed the other, in a tone of 
surprise, and, after a pause, added, " No, young woman, I will not 
give } ou a guinea for them, but I tell you what 1 will do, I will 
give }0U two.*'^ He, accordingly, put the amount into her hands, 
and, on dismissing her, said that, when she had any more draw- 
ings to dispose of, he should beiiappy to see her again. 

Three months passed away, at the end of which, Clara, after 
deducting, fh)m the amount of her earnings, a few shillings for 
pocket-money, presented the remainder to Mr Tomkins, with the 
expression of her regret that it was not in her power to offer him a 
more adequate remuneration for the kindness and acoommodation 
she was experiencing under his roof. Mr Tomkins regarded her, 
for some moments, with an expression of peculiar benevolenoe, 
and, with his characteristic tact and delicacy, appreciating the noble 
independence 'which prompted the offer, took the money : for he 
knew that his refusal would not only cause her present pain, but 
render a continuance under his roof irksome to her, and he had no 
wish to part from his lodger, as he jocularly termed her. 

Tomkins, as I have already intimated, had been very successful 
in his trade, from the active labours of which he had felt iiimself 
justified in relaxing, and, therefore, contented himself with the 
general superintendence of his establishment. Much of his leisure 
was occupied in those offices of benevolence which draw upon the 
time, as well as upon the pocket His deportment towards Clara 
was a singular compound of kindness and respect : the former being 
exonplified by the great attention which ho paid to her domestic 
comforts, and the deference which he exacted towards her from his 

* This aneedote was related to me by r gpntleman who stands deservedly 
h^li among the artists of the day. 
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itervants ; wliile the latter feeling exhibited itself in the scrupulosity 
with which he refrained from intruding on her society. If, by 
any chance, they met in the street, he always passed her with a 
bow, which he would have made to a customer, or to one whose oc- 
cupancy of his apartments was a matter of pecuniary profit to him. 
He was, in fact, too generous to take advantage of the relation of 
benefactor, in which, he could not but feel, he stood towards her^ 
to overstep the barrier which, he imagined, education, and their re- 
spective habits, had placed between them. 

Clara, on her part, appreciated, to the full, the motives of delicacy 
by which he was governed in this particular, and neglected no 
occasion of proving to him that she was utterly free from that false 
and ungenerous pride, which renders little minds impatient of an 
obligation to one who has occupied an inferior situation to them- 
selves. In one of her occasional interviews with him, she had 
heard him mention, with expressions of admiration and regret, the 
scenery around the place of his birth, which, it happened, she had 
once visited. She had made some sketches of the surrounding 
country, which she took an opportunity of finisliing, and, one day, 
when he recurred to his favourite theme* she presented him with 
titeset* 

Matters remained, for some months, upon this footing of almost 
parental kindness on the one part, and grateful attachment on the 
other; during which, Clara pursued the plan of tuition she bad 
adopted, with unremitting perseverance and the most unqualified 
success. In about a year, however, the health of Mr Tomkins, 
who was, as I have said, an aged man, began to fail : he was no 
longer able to take his accustomed walks, and at length became a 
prisoner to his room. The nature of his complaint was not such 
88 to confine him to his bed, and, consequently, afforded Clara an 
opportunity of paying him many of those attentions which, though 
trying in themselves, are so efiUcacious in soothing the sufferings, 
and raising the spirits, of the drooping valetudinarian. 

Relinquishing the amusements to which she had been accus- 
tomed to devote her leisure, she passed most of her evenings in Mr 
TomkSns's apartment, and, by adroitly discovering, and sedulously 
humouring his tastes, she succeeded in imparting a cheei'fulness to 
the hours of his confinement, of which they had not othenvise been 
susceptible. She read to him, and played over his favourite airs 
on her harp, and, with the anxious solicitude of an affectionate 
daaghter, always prepared, and, when at home, administered the 
Jfttle del/cades, in the way of nourlshmeiil,toTiYAe\v\v\s^\^ vf^s 
rGSftrfcted, 
Month After month passed away, ai\d eacVv ^outvOl V\vcvv«ot?>c >;S\«xi 
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the preceding one ; for his disease arose from that decay of nature 
which time, instead of aUeviating, must necessarily promote. The 
old man had formed an accurate judgment of his malady and its 
tendency, and^ as he had lived in a state of constant preparation 
for death, the awful sunmions did not appal him, for he had " set 
his house in order.** 

In the latter stages of his suffering, I was called upon to attend 
him, and thus became acquainted with his lorely protegee and her 
history. And, O ! it was a holy and a blessed sight to behold that 
tear and youthful creature kneeling by his couch, and pouring, 
from the fulness of a pious and believing heart, a prayer to the 
" Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort," for the continued 
supply of His all-sufficient grace, in the last hour of Nature's 
struggle, when the flesh is weak, and when the powers of hell are 
banded to shake the faith of the Christian ! Nor was that prayer, 
which we have the warrant of Scripture for knowing ^^availeth 
much," breathed in vain. The sustaining consolations of the 
blessed Spirit were vouchsafed to him, and he looked back upon 
his past life with an unshrinking eye ; for, though a multitude of 
sins appeared in the retrospect, repentance had robbed them of 
their terrorSi He reflected, too, upon many a chaiitable deed ; but 
he well knew that, at the great tribunal, they would be regarded as 
only the evidences of his faith — the fruit of the tree : his salvation 
had been purchased at a dearer price, even the blood of his crud- 
fied Redeemer, upon whom he had " cast all his care.** Like the 
apostle, he had '* fought a good flght," he had '' kept the faith,** 
2ind, thenceforward, there was laid up for him, in heaven, a crown 
of glory which fadeth not away. What a lesson, worth all the elo- 
quence of the preacher, and all the learning of the commentator, 
does the death-scene of the Christian afibrd ! 

Good cause, indeed, had Clara to weep over his remains, for he 
was her only friend, and the world was again before her. The 
day following that of the funeral was appointed for reading the 
will of the deceased, whose relations were, accordingly, summoned, 
and Clara was, also, requested to be present on the occasion. This 
was a trial which she would gladly have avoided, for she was con- 
scious that the fact of her having been so constantly about the per- 
son of the testator, during his last iUness, and the affection which 
he was known to entertain for her, had excited the jealousy of 
many of his relatives. And, truly, it was with no complacent 
eyes, that her presence was regarded by the majority of the party 
assembled ; and the calm subdued expression with which. %1\a ^t^. 
pared to listen to the perusal of the will, was deeiaeidL oi^^ «k xicd!^ 
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to conceal the triumph which the consciousness of being well pro- 
vided for was calculated to inspire. 

The document, on being read, was found to direct a most equit- 
able distribution of his property among the various members of his 
family ; but, to the great delight of many, and the astonishment of 
all but Clara, her name was not even mentioned in it. The soli- 
citor, in the course of the perusal, occasionally glanced from the 
parchment to the countenance of the orphan, and was surprised to 
perceive that it was as free from any indications of anxiety, as it 
was of disappointment when his task was finished, and the contents 
were known. iSome coarse remarks were made in the hearing of 
Clara, by one or two of the party, but the consciousness of the in- 
justice of the insinuations they were intended to. convey, enabled 
her to endure them with her characteristic meekness. 

When the company had dispersed, Clara found herself alone 
with the solicitor, a most respectable member of the profession, 
though an original in his way. He was a tall, and somewhat 
bulky personage of about five-and-forty, with an expression of 
countenance in which shrewdness was mingled with good nature 
and a dash of humour. " Well, Miss Stanley," said he, after a 
pause, " it seems to have been a very general expectation that my 
old friend Tomkins would have taken care of you in his will, and 
I must confess myself somewhat surprised that he has not done 
so." " I am neither surprised nor disappointed, sir," was Clara's 
reply *, " and, as far as I am enabled to judge, he has made such a 
distribution of his property as might have been expected from his 
justice." " But," rejoined the lawyer, ** one would think he 
might have left }ou a trifle at least, as a token by which to remem- 
ber him." " His kindness to me, sir," rejoined the other, " was 
such that^I shall carry a grateful remembrance of it with me to the 
grave ; so that a legacy, on that score, would have been as unne- 
cessary, as it would have been unjust to>vards those whose nearer 
relationship gives them higher claims to his bounty." " You are 
an odd girl," exclaimed the man of law, *' and exhibit so much 
indifl'erence towards the dross for which one half the world are at 
loggerheads with the other, that I am almost minded to fling into 
the Are a little packet with which I meant to surprise }0u ; but as 
the law, to say nothing of conscience (which is a legal Action)} 
might be troublesome if I did so, 1 suppose 1 may as well hand it 



over." 



Clara received the packet from the hands of Mr Elphinstone, 
but found its contents, inexperienced as she was in matters of busi- 
ness, utterly unintelligible, and, accordingly, required an explan»- 
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tion. *« Well then," oontinued the other, •* you will under^nd 
that the larger paper, ^th the pretty picture at the top, is a policy 
of assurance, of some years' standing, for five thousand pounds, 
payable, inrith accumulations, amounting, as I guess, to about as 
much more, on the death of our late friend Mr Tomkins. The 
smaller paper, with the red seal, is a deed, dated about six months 
back, by which, " in consideration " (as it purports, * of his love 
and affection for his dear cousin, Clara Stanley/ he assigns to her, 
and her heirs, all right, title, and interest in the said policy of as- 
surance for five thousand pounds, an act, which, if 1 had mentioned 
it in the hearing of the worthies who have just deprived us of their 
society, would have accounted to them, though not very satisfactorily 
perhaps, for the omission of your name in the will/' 

Qara, more affected by this proof of the affection of her deceased 
relative, than by the circumstance of her being suddenly raised to 
a state of independence, dropped the documents upon the floor, and 
burst into tears. Mr Elphinstone took a prodigious pinch of snuff, 
which operated so powerfully upon his visual organs as to require 
the instant application of his handkerchief, while he muttered, 
" The confounded draughts in this old house have given me a cold 
in the head :— extremely silly— preposterously unprofessional !" 

At last, recovering himself, he continued, " The money for the 
policy will not be receivable for some weeks, and therefore, if you 
like to trust me with it, (and it will, probably, be safer in my strong 
room, than in your work-box or reticule,) I will take charge of it 
until it is wanted. As for yourself, I dare say the executor will not 
object to your remaining here, in your old quarters, until the house 
is given up : yet, no ; on second thoughts, as you will now have no 
further occasion to < teach the young idea how to shoot,' you shall 
come and stay with my girls for a week or two ; — nay, I will not be 
denied, so be pleased to get your paraphernalia together, and I will 
send my carriage for you at four o'clock : your heavy baggage may 
remain here for the present." 

The family of Mr Elphinstone consisted of his wife, a mild un- 
affected woman, some years his junior, three sprightly girls, and a 
son whom his father had educated for his own profession, and had 
recently taken into partnership. The latter was a fine-spirited, 
good-humoured young man, of rather prepossessing appearance, 
of frank yet gentlemanly manners, and gifted with talents consi- 
derably above par. From the whole of this amiable family, Clara 
received a cordial welcome, and experienced every attention and 
kindness which hospitality and good-breeding could suggest By 
Harry Elphinstone, in particular, she was treated, I was about to 
write, as a sister, — but a bvotlier does not always rise an Iiq\it «ecc\\«T 
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tliaB his Tvont, to drive his sister round the R^entfs Parle, before 
breakfast; neither does he think it necessary to afford her his per^ 
sonal protection whenever she has occasion to tvalk the length of 
the street in which she lives ; nor does he, on her account, levy the 
album-tax upon every ariist and author within the range of his 
acquaintance. Yet all this, and more, did Mr Harry Elphinstone 
perform for Clara Stanley ; while, on the other hand, it was sur- 
prising to witness the perfect complacency with which she received 
his attentions. From such premises but one conclusion could, of 
course, be drawn, by those who dive, at a glance, into the motives 
of their neighbours, and it was an understood thing that the young 
lady had not the slightest objection to unite her fate with one who 
had half of a fine practice in enjoyment, and the remainder in re- 
version, and that her ten thousand pounds were not altogether a 
matter of indifference to the gentleman. 

Clara had been a guest of Mr Elphinstone for some weeks, when 
he was remarked, on two or three successive days, to be unusually 
thoughtful and reserved at his meals, although his deportment 
towards Clara was distinguished by his accustomed kindness. One 
afternoon, when the cloth had been drawn, and the servants had 
retired, he informed her, that he had had an application from the 
residuary legatee and executor of Mr Tomkins, calling upon him to 
surrender the policy of assurance, of the existence of which the 
party had been made acquainted by some old receipts, for the- 
yearly payments, found among the testator's papers, and, on inquiry 
being instituted at the insurance office, the answer given was thtt 
notice of the assignment of the policy to Miss Stanley had been 
given by Mr Elphinstone in the life-time of Mr Tomkins. The 
grounds on which the policy was claimed, as a part of the residuary 
estate, were the alleged imbecility of Mr Tomkins*s mind, at the 
time of executing the instrument by which it was conveyed, and 
the use of undue influence on the part of Miss Stanley, or her 
friends. Mr Elphinstone added that he had, of course, peremp- 
torily refused to give up the policy, and that the claimant had, in 
consequence, served him with notice of action. 

It cannot be imagined that Clara received this intelligence with- 
out considerable uneasiness, which, however, was occasioned ■ as ' ' 
much by the apprehension of being engaged in a lawsnit, as by the 
idea of losing the fortune which her generous benelhetbr had d)9« ' 
BignhA for her. > She inquired of Mr Elphinstone what he wotald - 
recommend her to do in the matter. " V^ hy, defend liie aotiou) to 
iw »ur0, my deorl** y/vaa the reply. ** Surely,** exclaimed ' Mrs ' '^ 
Elphinstone, ** there is not a court \n 'Eng\«nd N^tVacK Nfould b«t ' ' 
prenounoe in Miss Stanley's fftvour.** ** TWl\s u «&t(vv«/^^T«^'^ 
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remark fi>r a lawyer's wife," continued her husband : " the law, it 
is tnifly always aims at justice, but she sometimes misses her marli ; 
and this is just one of those cases which involve much that is mutter 
of law, but more that is matter of opinion, and, therefore, matter of 
doubt. As to the assignment, I drew it myself, and I know it will 
jiold wiU^er ; but with regard to the competency of Mr Tomkins at 
the time of executing it, although I am as convinced of it as of my 
•wn existence, it may not be quite so easy to make it apparent in a 
court of law. The plaintiA' I know to be a scoundrel, and his attor- 
ney is what is termed a keen lawyer ; a fellow who is pre-eminent 
for his dexterity in getting rogues out of scrapes, and holiest folks 
into theuL \ an haranguer of mobs, and a reformer of abuses, with a 
vast fiupexAux of public spirit, and a marvellous paucity of private 
principle. True it is, there is enough of abuse to be reformed, and 
of corruption to be swept away, but purity cannot come of pollution, 
and when A knave puts his hand to the plough, honest men are deter- 
red from aiding in the labour. By such opponents, every thing that 
can be effected by hard swearing will be put in practice. I have at* 
ready- spoken to a counsel on the sul^ect, who, on my putting him 
in poBsessioii of the particulars of the case, entered into it with an ex- 
traoidinary exhibition of interest, and absolutdy refused a fee. 
Theogh a young man, he is asound lawyer, and possesses talents which 
render him infinitely better adapted for our purpose than a mere case- 
quoter. 

** Twelve months ago," continued Mr Elphinstone, " he was a 
brieflMS banister, and it happened that I had a cause, of a nature 
very similar to yours. I had had some opportunities of judging of his 
natural talents and legal knowledge, and determined to put the cause^ 
which was one of considerable importance, into his hands ', not from 
any Jfhvour towards him — for I hold it dishonest to sacrifice a client's 
interest to private sympathies,— but because I thought him peculiarly 
qualified to plead it with efiect. The result justified my confidence, 
and we were mutually benefited : I gained a verdict, while he, from 
that hour, rose rapidly into notice, and has now, (no thanks to me,) 
a very considerable and promising practice." 

Tlwa trial came on in the following term, and It was deemed ex- 
pedient by Ms Elphinstone that Clam should be in court, as cir- 
cumftances mdght arise, in the progress of the cause, to render a 
oommtmicBtion between the defendant and her attorney essential to 
her. joterests. It was with great difficulty that he oveicame the 
natural repugnance of a diffident mind to appear in so pufaliea piMS, 
and Hr was only on his assunmce that she should occupy a sltxaMnn «ik . 
littla cs»mpi9uoaBMspomble, that she finally oonsenied to Y)e v^^i^miu 
T/»0aaBvaM4fpenedbytbepiamtm'aisOKaaaA^ (of wvffse, uyiK^ \^ 
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ex-parte statement of his brief,) with the ability which distlngulsnes 
the English bar : the gist of his argument, in which he depended 
upon his witnesses to bear him out, was that Mr Tomkins, at the 
time of executing the deed convej ing the policy to Miss Stanley, was 
in a state of mind in which he would be a passive instrument in tiie 
hands of any designing person ; that the defendant had, by a series 
of previous unremitting attentions, in which she allowed none to 
take a share, acquired an almost unlimited control over his mind, 
and that she had turned that influence into the channel of her own 
selfish purposes. His speech was delivered with great ability and 
power, and had evidently produced no inconsiderable effect on the 
minds of the jury. When he had called and examined his first wit- 
ness, the counsel on the opposite side rose for the purpose of proceed- 
ing in the cross-examination. The latter was a young man, with 
a high forehead, a nose somewhat inclining to the aquiline, and a 
full and piercing grey eye ; while the paleness of his complexion, 
partly natural, and partly the result of close application to study, 
gave to his features, when in repose, a somewhat cold and statue- 
like appearance. 

The full deep melody of the tone in which he put his first ques- 
tion to the witness, startled Clara by its familiarity to her ear, and, 
on shifting her position, to obtain a sight of the countenance of her 
disinterested advocate, she was surprised at recognizing in him the 
individual who had been so welcome a guest at her father's table, 
and the sudden cessation of whose visits had been the subject of so 
much speculation, as well as regret. Mr Worthington, for such was 
his name, conducted his cross-examinations with a degree of shrewd- 
ness and tact, joined to a mildness of manner, whicii, in many in- 
stances, encouraged the garrulity of the witnesses, who were, for the 
most part, persons in an inferior station of life, and thus elicited much 
which did not altogether " dove-tail " with the context of their evi- 
dence. This portion of his duty having been accomplished, he com- 
menced his reply, under the conviction that his task was one of no 
ordinary difficulty. He saw plainly, that the opposite counsel had, 
by his eloquent and ingenious speech, succeeded in establishing a strong 
prejudice against the defendant in the minds of the jury. He felt, 
therefore, that much of his chance of success depended upon the ef- 
fect with which he could combat his adversary with his own weapon^- 

He commenced by stating the case of his client, and, in doing so, 
collected all its favourable points, and presented them to jury in the 
simplest possible form. He tlien called their attention to the weak- 
er points of his adversary, — animadverting upon the nature of the 
opposing evidence, and referring to tiie prevarication of one witnesi, 
and the extrDx>rdinary lapse of memory in another. Conscious of tha 
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justice of his came, which, he felt, ameecrated any means of its pro- 
motian, not in themselves culpable, he ooncliided his address by a di- 
rect appeal to the feelings of the jury. With the graphic skill of a 
master, he gave a short but vivid sketch of his client's histor)^^, 
touching upon her youth, her misfortunes, her virtues, her aooom- 
plishments, as eminently calculated to enlist the sympathies, and en- 
gage the affections of her benefactor. He put it to the jury if they 
would lend themselves to negative the kind intentions of the deceas- 
ed, and dwelt feelingly upon the situation in which a verdict for tho 
plaintiff would place her. Then, by a sudden transition, which show- 
ed him an adept in his art, he flung back, with indignant seem, upon 
liis opponents, the imputation of selfishness. As he proceeded in his 
harangue, his features gathered animation at every sentence, his 
cheek became flushed, and his eye flashed like lightning, and he 
conduded his speech with a sweeping torrent of eloquence, which, if 
it did not convince, had the effect of electricity upon his hearers. 

The judge, alone, of all present, was unmoved : he preserved, 
throughout the scene, the same calm dignity so much in keeping 
with his office, and so characteristic of a British judge. Once or 
twice he interposed between the counsel and a brow-beaten witness, 
or reminded the former that he had asked a similar question before, 
and was trespassing upon the time of the court by putting it into 
other words. 

Clara's counsel then proceeded to call his witnesses, of whom I was 
one, and whose testimony, generally, went to establish the fact of 
Mr Tomkius having been of perfectly " sound and disposing mind " 
at the time of the execution of the disputed deed, as weU as to prove 
that, 90 for from the defendant assuming an exclusive control over 
the deceased, she had afforded every facility to his relations in their 
intefcourse with him, and had actually, and at the risk of his dis- 
pleasure, interposed her good offices in reconciling him to some 
branches of his £tmily, vvith whom he had been at variance, and who 
gave testimony, in court, to that effect. 

The cross-examination of his witnesses elidted nothing which 
could shake their evidence, and the judge, after a short summary of 
the case, informed the jury that the question was more a matter of 
fact than one of law, and that, therefore, their verdict must be go- 
verned by the degree of credit which they attached to the witnesses 
on the respective sides, and left the issue entirely in their hands. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict, and, from the duration 

of their absence, it was to be inferred that they had some difficulty 

hi making up their minds. In the meantime, a breathless anxiety 

appeared to pervade the court ; the very barristers, in spite of their pro- 

fenJanal coldness, exliibited signs of impatience, and, when thejury re- 
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turned,the voice of the crier, in his tlien unnecessary duty of enjoining si- 
lence, was the only interruption to the stillness which prevailed. " We 
find for the defendant " were the words of the foreman, and no 
sooner were they pronounced, than a suppressed murmur of satis- 
faction ran through the crowd, which was, of course, instantly checked 
by the judge, though he could not help exclaiming, " I entirely 
agree with you, gentlemen." 

In consequence of Clara's anxiety for an opportunity of expressing, 
personally, her thanks to her generous advocate, Mr Elphinstone in- 
vited him to dinner, during which, the young barrister was frequent- 
ly rallied on the unusual gravity of his maimer. When the ladies 
had retired, the elder Mr Elphinstone pleaded an engagement at an 
evening consultation, and left his son and Mr Worthington together. 

" By the way, Arthur," said the former, ** my mother, the girls, 
and Miss Stanley, are off to the cottage at Dorking, next month : 
you must go do>vn with me for a week in the long vacation. *' Im- 
possible, my good fellow !" was the answer : " you forget that I must 
go the circuit, and I have been retained in more causes than, I fear^ 
I shall make myself master of in the interim." 

" Nonsense, man !" rejoined the other, " you may con your briefs 
at the cottage, if you like; there is the library at your service ; you 
know I do not trouble it much, and the girls are always out of doors 
from morning to night. Come, you may as well spend a few of my 
remaining days of freedom with me, for I suppose you have heard 
that I am about to commit matrimony ?" " 1 have," said Worths 
ington, *' and hope you may live long to enjoy the happiness which 
the virtues, beauty, and accomplishments of your destined bride can- 
not fail to confer." " I thank you, Arthur; but pray, what makes 
you so well acquainted with the young lady^'s beauty and accomplish- 
ments? Have you ever seen her?" inquired young Elphinstone. 
** Have I not dined with her?" said Worthington. " Where and 
when?" asked his companion. *♦ Why, to^y at this table," re- 
sponded the other. '* You talk in riddles ; pray speak out, and tell 
me whom you mean." " Miss Stanley, to be sure." " Clara Stan^ 
ley !" exclaimed Harry, in surprise, " what caused you to tliink I was 
going to marry her?" ** The simple fact of your having been con- 
stantly, almost, in her company, and showing her every possible at- 
tention, both at home and abroad. I am not singular in drawing 
the conclusion ; all the world have set it down as a match." " Then, 
my dear fellow," replied Harry ** I pray you take this as an example 
tliat what all the world says, is not, necessarily, true. 1 was a doomed 
man long before I had the pleasure of knowing Miss Stanley, and, 
being perfectly aware of it, she has treated me with a degree of 
^nkness whicli, possibly, has favoured the misconcqttion into whicb 
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fou and * all the worid ' have ftlkn. I thought you knew I was en- 
gaged to Charlotte Percy." '* No, I did not ; but now that 1 do 
know it," responded Worthington, seizing the claret-jug, " I beg to 
drink to your happiness and speedy union." ** I am much obliged 
to you, Arthur,*' said the other, with a snu'le of peculiar signifi- 
cance, *' for 1 am convinced of your sincerity ; and, now that I have 
let you into a secret, which 1 thought every body knew, perhaps you 
will withdraw your plea, and go down to Dorking with us." '* But 
what will my clients say ?" was the inquiry. " Say," replied Harry, 
'* why, that you are labouring in your vocation, and have only moved 
ytmr cauae from one court into another, resembling it, in one point 
at least, since the presiding divinity of each is represented as being 
blind." 

Worthington appeared not to understand the imiuendo, but proposed 
their joining the ladies in the dmwing-room, where his vivacity and 
glee formed a striking contrast to the gravity of his demeanor at the 
dinner table; a change which, though contributing, in no trifling 
degree, to the amusement of the evening, ^-as perfectly inexplicable 
to every one but Harry, who kept his own counsel upon the subject. 

About three weeks afterwards, as young Elphinstone, with his 
two sisters and Clara, was walking in the grounds at Dorking, they 
observed a horseman approaching in the directicxiof the cottage. 
" The man <^ brie&," acclaimed Harry, ^* and mounted on a real 
horse, as I live !" "Is there any thing very wonderful in that?" 
inquired one of his sisters : " I suppose you think no one can mount 
a horse but yourself, Mr Harry." " No, ray love," he replied, " I 
am quite aware that it is possible for any man, ^ith the aseastanoe of 
a groom and a joint stool, to get upon ihe back of a horse, but it is 
not every person who can keep there. Have a care, sir," he cotv- 
tinned, as he perceived Worthington, who had diverged from the 
Eoad, riding up to a fence, by way of a short cut, ** have a care, Ar 
thur; remember you are retained in ' Dobbs versiLS Jenkins,' and 
have no right to break your neck without the plaintifl's permission.'* 
*< Never fear," said his friend, as he cleared the fence ; " I could 
ride almost before I could walk, and, though a little out of practice, 
am not to be brought up by a gooseberry bush." 

While he was speaking, he rode up to the wicket, which opened 
from the meadow into the lawn, and, giving his horse to a servant, 
joined the party, from every individual of which he was welcomed, 
and not the least cordially by her whose form, from the first day in 
which he had seen her at her father's table, had never been absent 
from his mind. 

It would be somewhat antiquated, in these da}-s of refinement, to 
speak of k)ve, with reference to rural life, and, therefore, I will not 

f3 
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shock the taste of my ^eador by quotum Shenstone on this occasion ; 
the old poets, however, had a pretty notion of things in general, and, 
when celebrating the influence of romaittic scenery ^n disposing the 
heart to the tender passion, they drew as largely, I doubt not, upon 
their experience as on their imagination. For my own part, had I 
forsworn matrimony, 1 would confine myself to the. metropolis, and 
plunge fearlessly into society, under the oonTiotion that a man may 
carry his heart, like his purse, in safety through a crowd, and yet 
be robbed of it in a retired lane, a shady copse, or a lonely common. 
Arthur Worthington, however, had not taken the vow of celibacy, 
and was well content to lose his own heart, provided he could obtain 
another in exchange. I know not the particular spot, or the precise 
terms, in which he made a declaration of the sentiments with which 
Clara Stanley had inspired him ; I oidy know, that he sustained his 
reputation as an eloquent pleader, and gained a verdict from one whose 
gratitude and admiration he had previously excited by the generous 
and disinterested manner in which he had undertaken her cause, at 
a time when he believed her to be the betrothed of another. 



SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT. 

Srg was a Phantom of detiglit '' 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely Apparition, sent 
To be a mementos ornament ; 
Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair ; 
Like Twilight's, too, her dusky hair ; 
Bat all things ehe about her drawn 
From May-tinfe and the cheerfnl Dawo ; 
A dancing Shape, an Image gay. 
To hanut, to startle, and way-lay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too ! 

Her hoiueh«yNI motions light «MI fre», - • 

Ahd steps of virgin libptty j 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A Creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food ; 

For transient somywr, simple wiles. 

Praise, biame, lore, kissMy tears, and imiJ«8. 

And now I see with eyes serene 
The very pulse of the machine j 
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A Being breathing tboufhtful breath, 
A Tra?eUer betwixt life and death ; 
Tlie reason firm, the temperate wil!, 
Eoduranoe, foresight, strength, and skill, 
A perfect Woman, nobly planned. 
To warn to comfort and command ; 
And yet a Spirit still and bright 
IVith someUiing of an angel light. 

WoROSWOtTO. 



A VOICE. 



I ■ ■ 

i ■■ ■ Oh! what a Toice is silent It was soft 

As mountain-echoes, when the winds aiuft— 
The gentle winds of summer meet in caves ; 
Or when in sheltered places the white waves 
Are wakened into music, as the breeze 
Dimples and stems the current : or as trees 
Shaking their green locks in the days of June : 
Or Delphic girls when to the maiden moon 
They sang harmonious prayers or sounds that come 
(However near) like a faint distant bum 
Out of the grass, from which mysterious birth 
We guess the busy secrets of the earth. 
— Like the low voice of Syrinx, when she ran 
Into the forests from Arcadian Fan : 
Or sad CEoone's, when she pined away 
For Faris, or (and yet ^was not so gay) 
As Helen's wliisper when she came to Troy, 
Half siiamed to wander with that blooming boy ; 
Lake air-touchM harps in flowery casements huu<f'; 
like unto lovers* ears the wild words sung 
In garden bowers at twilight : like the sound 
Of Zephyr wlien be talces bis aiglitly round. 
In May to see the roses all asleep : 
Or like the dim s^ain whuh, aloQg the deep 
The 6ea.maid utters to ti^ 8ailor*8 ear», . 
Telling of tempests, or of dangers near : 
like Desdemona, who (when fear was strong 
Upon her soul) chanted the willow song, 
Swan-like befiore the perished ; or the tojie . 
Of flutes npo^ the waters beard alone ; 
Like words that coma apon.the memory 
Spoken by friends depu-ted; or the sigh . 
A gientle girl breathes when she tries to ^de 
The love her eyes betray to all the world beside. 

PaocTKa* 
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CONFESSIONS OF A REFORMED RIBBONMAN. 
(an om'RB true tale.) 

n * * 

I HAD read the anonymous summons, but, from its genera] import, 
I believed it to be one of those special meetings convened for some 
purpose affecting the general objects and proceedings of the body. At 
least the terms in which it was conveyed to me had nothing extraor- 
duiary or mysterious in them, be} ond the simple fact, that it was not 
to foe a general, but a select meeting *, this mark of confidence flat* 
t«red me, and I determined to attend punctually. I was, it is 
true, desired to keep the circumstance entirely to myself, bat 
t^e was nothing startling in this, for I had often received 
summonses of a similar import. I therefore resolved to attend, 
according to the letter of my instructions, " on the next night, at the 
s^mn hour of midnight, to deliberate and act upon such matters ag 
should, then and there, be submitted to my consideration." The 
morning after I received this message, I arose and resumed my usual 
occupations ; but from whatever cause it may have proceeded, 1 felt 
a jjense of approaching evil hang heavily upon me ; the beats of my 
pulse were languid, and an undeflnable feeling of anxiety pervaded 
my whole spirit ; even my face was pale, and my eye so Heavy, that 
ray father and brothers concluded me to be ill ', an opinion which I 
thought at the time to be correct ; for 1 felt exactly that kind of de- 
pression which precedes a severe fever. I could not understand what 
i' experienced, nor can I yet, except by supposing that there is in 
human nature some mysterious faculty, by which, in coming calami- 
ties, the approach throws forward the shadow of some fearful evil, and 
that it is possible to catch a dark anticipation of the sensations which 
they subsequently produce. For my part I can neither analyze nor 
d(^e it ; but on that day I knew it by painful experience, and so 
have a thousand others in similar circumstances. 

It was about the middle of winter. The day was gloomy and 
tempestuous almost beyond any other I remember ; dark clouds rolled 
over the hills about me, and a close sleet-like rain fell in slanting 
drifts tiiat chased each other rapidly to the earth on the course of 
the l^ast The out-lying cattle sought the dosest and calmest comers 
of the fields for shelter ; the trees and young groves were tossed 
aboat, for the wind was so unusually high that it swept its hoUow 
giists through them, with that hoarse murmur which deepens so 
powerfully on the mind the sense of dreariness and desolation. 

As the slmdes of night fell, the storm if possible increased. The 
moon was half gone, and only a few stars were visible by glimpses, ta 
a rush of winS left a temporary opening in the sky. I had determin- 
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ed if the storm should not abate, to incur any penalty rather than at- 
tend the meeting, but the appointed hour was distant, and I resolv- 
ed to be decided by the future state of the night. 

Ten o'clock came, but still there was no change ; eleven passed, 
and on opening the door to observe if there were any likelihood of it 
clearing up, a blast of wind mingled with rain, nearly blew me off 
my feet ; at length it was approaching to the hour of midnight, and 
on examining a third time, I found it had calmed a little, and no 
longer rained. 

I instantly got my oak stick, muffled m}'8elf in my great coat, 
strapped my hat about my ears, and as the place of meeting was only 
a quarter of a mile distant, I presently set out. 

The appearance of the heavens was louring and angry, partlculaiiy 
in that point where the light of the moon fell against the clouds from 
a seeming chasm in them, through which alone she was visible. The 
edges of this were fiuntly bronzed, but the dense body of the masses 
that hung piled on each side of her, was black and impenetrable to 
sight. In no other point of the heavens was there any part of the 
sky visible ; for a deep veil of clouds overhung the horizon, yet was 
the light sufficient to give occasional glimpses of the rapid shifting 
which took place in this dark cai:opy, and of the tempestuous 
agitation with which the midnight storm swept to and fro beneath. 

At length I arrived at a long slated house, situated in a solitary 
part of the neighbourhood; a little below it ran a small stream, 
which was now swollen above its banks, and rushing with mimic 
roar over the flat meadows beside it. The appearance of the bare 
slated building in such a night was particularly sombr^, and to those 
nke me who knew the purpose to which it was then usually devoted, 
it was, or ought to have been, peculiarly so. There it stood, silent 
and gloomy, without any appearance of human life or ci^jo^'ment 
about, or within it: as I approached, the moon once more had 
broken out of the douds, and shone dimly upon the glittering of the 
wet slates and window, with a death-like lustre, that gradually faded 
away as I left the point of observation, and entered the folding-door. 
It was the parish chapel. 

The scene which presented itself here, was in keeping not only 
with the external appearance of the house, but with the darkness, 
Uie storm, and the hour, — which was now a little after midnight. 
About eighty persons were sitting in dead silence upon the circular 
steps of the altar ; they did not seem to move, and as I entered and 
advanced, the echo of my footsteps rang through the building with 
a lonely distinctness, which added to the solemnity and mystery of 
the drcumstances about me. The windows were secured with shut- 
ters on the Jnside, and on the altar a candle was lightings which 
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bullied dimly amid the surrounding darkness, and lengthened tha 
shadow of the altar itself, and of six or seven persons who stood <« 
ils upper steps, until they mingled in the obscurity which shrouded 
the lower end of the chapel. The faces of those who sat on the 
altar steps were not distinctly visible, yet the prominent and more 
characteristic features were in sufficient relief, and I observed, that 
some of the most malignant and reckless spirits in the parish were 
assembled, in the eyes of those who stood at tlie altar, and whom I 
knew to be invested with authority over the others, I could perceive 
gleams of some latent and ferocious purpose, kindled, as I soon ob- 
served, into a fiercer expression of vengeance, by the additional ex- 
citement of ardent spirits, with which they had stimulated them- 
selves to a point of determination tliat mocked at the apprehension of 
ail future responsibility, either in this world or the next. 

The welcome which I received on joining them, was far different, 
from the boisterous good humour which used to mark our greetings 
on other occasions ; just a nod of the head from tliis or that person, 
on the part of those who sat, with a ghui dJiemur tha thu,* in a sup« 
pressed voice, even below a common whisper ; but, from the stand, 
ing group, who were evidently the projectors of the enterprise, I re- 
ceived a convulsive grasp of the hand, accompanied by a fierce and 
desperate look, that seemed to search my eye and countenance, to 
try if I was a person not likely to shrink from whatever tliey had 
resolved to execute. It is surprising to think of the powerful ex- 
pression which a moment of intense interest or great danger is 
capable of giving to the eye, the features, and slightest actions, es. 
pecially in those whose station in society does not require them to 
constrain nature, by the force of social courtesies, into habits of con- 
cealment of their natural emotions. None of the standing group 
spoke, but as each of them wrung my hand in silence, his eye was 
fixed on mine, with an expression of drunken confidence and secrecy, 
and uii insolent determination not to be gainsayed without peril. 
If looks could be translated with certainty, they seemed to say " we 
are bound upon a project of vengeance, and if you do not join us, 
remember that we can revenge." Along with tliis grasp, they did 
not foi-get to remind me of the common bond by wliich we were 
united, for each man gave me tlie secret grip of Ilibbonism in a 
manner that made the joints of my fingers ache for some minutes 
after. 

There was one present, however — ^the highest in aulhoritj — ^whose 
actions and demeanour were calm and unexcited; he seemed to 
labour under no unusual influence whatever, but evinced a sercm'ty 
su placid and philosophical, that I attributed the silence of the 

• How are you. 
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sitting giXMip, and the restraint which curbed the out-breakii^ 
paadous of those who stood, entirely to his presence. He was a 
schoolmaster, who taught his daily school in tliat chapel, and acted 
also, on Sunday, in capacity of clerk to the priest — an excellent 
and amiable old man, who knew little of his ill^jal connection and 
atrocious ocmduct 

When the ceremonies of brotherly recognition and friendship were 
pest, the Captain, by which title 1 will designate the lost-mentioned 
person, stooped, and raising a jar of whiskey on the comer of the 
altar, held a wine glass to its neck, which he filled, and with a calm 
nod handed it to me to drink. 1 shrunk back, with an instinctive 
horror, at the profiEmeness of such an act, in the house, and on the 
altar of God, and peremptorily refused to taste the proffered draught. 
He smiled, mildly, at what he considered my superstition, and 
added quietly, and in a low voice, ** You'll be wantin' it, I'm 
thinkin', aftlier the wettin' you got."—" Wet or dry," said J— 
'* Stop, man," he replied in the same tone — ** spake lower ; but why 
wouldn't you take the whiskey ? Sure there's as holy people to the 
fore as you — didn't they all take it? — an' 1 wish we may never do 
worse than dhrink a harmless glass of whiskey, to keep the could 
out, anyway." " Well," said I, " 1*11 just trust to God, and the 
oonsequinces, for the could, Paddy, ma bouchal ; but a blessed dlirop 
ov it won't be croSsin' my lips, avick ; so no more gosther about it— 
dhrink it yerself, if >-ou like ; may-be you want it as much as 1 do 
—wherein I've the patthem of a good big-coat upon me, so thick, 
yer sowl, that if it was rainin' bullocks, a dhrop wouldn't get under 
the nap ov it." He gave me a calm, but keen glance, as I spoke. 
•* Well, Jim," said he, " it's a good comrade you've got for the 
weather that's in it — but in the mane time, to set you a daceiit 
patthem, I'll just take this myself,"— saying which, with the .far 
still upon its side, and the fore-finger of his left hand in its neck, he 
swallowed the spirits. ** It's the first I dhrank to-night," he added, 
'*nor would 1 dhrink it now, only to show you that I've heart and 
sperrit to do a thing that we're all bound and swoni to, when tliu 
proper time comes" — saying which, he laid down the gloss, and 
turned up the jar, with much coolness, upon the oltor. 

During this conversation, those who hod been summoned to this 
mysterious meeting were pouring in fast ; and as each person ap- 
proached the altar, he received from one to two or three loige glasses 
of whiskey, according as he chose to limit himself— and, to do them 
justice, there were not a few of those present, who, in despite of their 
own desire, and the Captain's express invitatimi, refused to taste it 
in the house of God's worship. Such, however, as were scrupulous, 
be afterwards recommended to take it on the outside of tiie chapel 
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door, which they did— as by that means, th« sacdlege of the ael mi 
supposed to be evaded. 

About one o'dock they were all assembled except six— at least m 
the Captain, on looIdngataMrrittoi paper, asserted. " Now, boyi»" 
said he, in the same low voice, ^* we are all present except the thnuton^ 
whose names I am goin' to read to you ; not that we are to count 
thim as thraitors, till we know whether or not it was in their power 
to come ; any how, the night is terrible — ^but, boys, you're to know, 
that neither fire nor wather is toprevint yees, when duly sumnuoiBed 
to attind a meeting — particularly whin the summons is widoot a 
name, as you have been tould that there is always something of 000* 
sequence to be done thin.** He then read out the namjes of those 
who were absent, in order that the real cause of their absence might 
be ascertained — declaring, that they would be dealt with accordingly. 
After this he went, and with his usual caution shut and bolted, tto 
door, and having put the key in his pocket, he ascended the steps ol; 
the altar, and for ^me time traversed the little platform from whid^ 
the priest usually addresses the congregation. 

Until this night I never contemplated the man's countenance with 
any particular interest, but as he walked the platform, I had an op- 
portunity of observing him more closely. He was a little man, ap- 
parently not thirty ; and on a first view seemed to have nothing re- 
markable either in his dress or features. I, however, was not the 
<mly person whose eye was rivetted upon him at that moment \ in 
fact every one preseut observed him with equal interest, for hitherto 
lie had kept the object of the meeting perfectly secret, and of oourse 
we all felt anxious to know it. It was while he traversed this plat- 
form that I scrutinized his features, with a hope, if possible, to gleaa 
from them some indication of what was passing within ; I could, how- 
ever, mark but little, and that little was at first rather from the in- 
telligence which seemed to subsist betweoi him and those whom I have 
already mentioned as standing against the altar, than from any indicih 
tions of his own ; their gleaming eyes were fixed upon him with an 
intensity of savage and demon like hope, which blazed out in flashes 
. of malignant triumph, as upon turning, he threw a cool but rapid 
glance at them, to intimate the progress he was making in the 
subject to which he devoted the undivided energies of his mind. 
But in the course of this meditation, I could observe on one or two 
occasions a dark shade come over his countenance that contracted his 
brow into a deep furrow, and it was then, for the first time, that I 
saw the satanic expression of which his face, by a very slight motion 
of its muscles, was capable ; his hands, during this silence, closed 
and opened convulsively ; his eyes shot out two or three baleful glanr> 
cos, first to his confederates, and afterwards vacantly into the tlecp 
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(f hwm of tlie kmar part of the chapel ; his teeth ground ngaingt each 
other, like those of a man whose revenge bums to reach a distant 
oumy, and finally, after having wound himself up to a certain do- 
tarminatian, his Matures relaxed into their original calm and undis- 
tarbed expranon. 

At this moment a loud laugh, having something supernatural in 
it, mng out wildly from the darkness of the chapel \ he stopped, and 
patting his open hand over his brows, peered down into the gloom, 
and said calmly in Irish, bee dhu huU ne undk enan inh — *' hold yuur 
tongue, it is not yet the tinie.''-~Every eye was now directed to the 
sune spot, but, in consequence of its distance from the dim light on 
the altar, none could perceive the object from which the laugh pro^ 
eeeded. It was by this time near two o'dook in the morning. 

He BOW stood for a few moments on the platform, and his chest 
hoavsed with a depth of anxiety equal to the difficulty of the design 
he wlahM to accomplish ; '* Brothers," said he, " for we are all 
brothers— awom upon all that^s sacred an' holy, to obey whatever them 
that's over us, maim'ng amraig ourselves, wishes us to do — are yoa 
new ready, in the nune of God, upon whose althar I stand, to fulfil 
yeroath?" 

The words were scarcely uttered, when those who had Uood beside 
the altar during the night, sprung fnnn their places, and descending 
its steps rapidly, turned round, and, raising their arms, exclaimed, 
'* By all that's sacred an' holy we're willin'." 

In the meantime, those who sat upon the steps of the altar, ii>- 
stantly rose, and following the example of those who had just spoken, 
exdaimed after them, ** to be sure— by all that's sacred an' holy we're 
wUliii'." 

" Now, bo}is,*' said the Captain, " am't yecs big fools for jour 
pains ? an* one of yees doesn^t know what I mane." 

" You're our Captain," said one of those who had stood at the altar 
— ?• an* has yer ordhers from higher quarthcrs, of roorse whatever 
ye command upon us we're bound to obey you in/' 

«* Well,** said he smiling, " I only wanted to thry yees on' by the 
oath yees tuck, there's not a Captain in the county has as good a 
right to be proud of his min as I hav&— well yees won't rue it, may 
be, when the right time comes ; and for that same mJsoii «vcry one 
of yees must have a glass from the jar ; thim that won't dhrink it in 
the chapel can dlirink it widout ; an' here goes to open the door for 
them** — he then distributed another large glass to every man who 
would accept it, and brought the jar afterwards to the chapel door, 
to satisfy the scruples of those who would not dhrink within. When 
this was performed, and all duly excited, he proceeded : — 
* ' »« Now, brothers, you arc solemnly G^vom to obey mc, an' I'lii 

IV. G 
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sure tlifere's no Ihndtor here that 'id parjure himfidf for a trifle, asy 
how, but Fm sworn to obey them that's above mo — manin' sUU 
among ounelves— an' to show yam that I don't scruple to do it, hen 
'goes"— he then turned round, end taking the Missal between hii 
iiands, placed it upon the holy altar. Hitherto, erery -won] was uttcK* 
ed in a low precautionary tone; but on grasping the book, he again 
turned round, and looking upon his confederates with the auoB 
Satanic estpression which marked his countenance befiDre» he a- 
claimed In a voice of deep determination ;— 

" By this sacred an' holy book of God, I villi perform theaddoB 
wKich we have met this night to accomplish, be that what it may— 
iiu' this I swear upon God's book, an' God's altar ! " At this m<»ieit 
the candle which bunied before Mm went suddenly out, and the chapel 
wtfi wrapped in pitchy darkness ; the sound as if of rushing wings HaU 
upon our ears, and fifty voices dwelt upon the het woids of hia oatfa, 
'With wild and supernatural tones that seemed to echo and to mock 
'what he had sworn. There was a pause, and an exclamation of honsr 
from an present, but the Captain was too oool and steady to be dis- 
'ooncerted ; he immediately groped about until he got the candie, 
and proceeding calmly to a remote corner of the chapel, took up a 
hfdf-bumed turf which lay there, and after some trouble, auceeeded 
in lighting it again. He then explained what had taken place; 
which ind^ was easily done, as the candle happened to be ex- 
tinguislied by a pigeon which sat exactly above it. The chapd, I 
should have observed, was at this time, like many country cfaapds, 
'iunilnished inside, and the pigeons of a neighbouring dove-oote, had 
buIH iiests among the rafters of the unc<jiled roof, which drcum- 
stance also explained tiie rushing Of the wings, for the birds had been 
affrighted by the sudden loudness of the noise. The mocking voicis 
were nothing but the echoes, rendered naturally more awful by the 
scene, the mysterious object of the meeting, and the solemn iMmr of 
the night 

When the caudle was again lighted, and these startling dicum- 
stances accounted for, the persons whose vengeance had been deep- 
ening more and more during the night, rushed to the altar In a body, 
where each in a voice trembling with passionate eagerness, repeated 
the oath, and as every word was pronounced, the same echoes 
heightened the wildness of the horrible ceremony, by their long 
and unearthly tones. The countenances of tliese human tigers were 
livid, with suppressed rage — their knit brows, compressed lips, and 
kindled eyes, fell under the dim light of the taper, with an exprcs- 
sion calci^ted to sicken any heait not absolutely diabolical. 

As soon as this dreadful rite was completed, we were again startled 
hy scvcial loud bursts of hughtcr, which proceeded from the lower 
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darkiiesi of the thapel, and the Captain m hearing them, tunicd \o 
(he phiee, and reflecting for a moment, said in Irish, ^^gut.iho iiish. 
avokeVtee**, — come hither now, bo}iB. A rush immediately tool^ 
place from the comer in wiiich they had secreted themselves all the 
night — and seren men appeared, vfiiom we instantly ruoognizcd as 
brotheiB and ooosins of colain persons who had been convieted some 
time before, for braking into the house of an honest poor man in 
the neighbourhood, from whom, after having treated him with bar- 
barous violence, they took away such fire arms as he kept for Ids own 
protection. 

It was evidently not the Captain's intention to have produced 
thtfle penmusiintil the oath should have been generally taken, but 
the exalting mirth with which they enjoyed the success of his 
•chenne betrayed them, and put him to the necessity of bringing 
them forward somewhat befiure the concerted moment. 

The scene which now took place was bc) ond all power of descrip- 
tion; peals of wild fiend4ike yells nmg Uirough the chapel, as the 
party which tlood on the altar, and that which had crouched in the 
darkness met; wringing of hands, leaping in triumph, striking of 
sticks and fire arms agaiiNrt the ground and the altar itself, duuciiig 
and cmeking of fingers, marked the triumph of some hellish propen- 
vty. Even the Captain for a time was unable to restrain their 
fury ; but at length he mounted the platform before the altar 9nce 
nMrovBDiA ^^ B stamp of his foot, recalled their attention to him- 
self sad the natiar in hand. 

" Bo}^^,'* said he, " enough of this, and too much ; an' well for us 
it is that the chapel is in a lonely place, or our foolish noise might 
cki us no^good«4et thim that swore so manfully jist now stand a one 
side, till tho' rest kiss the book one by one. " 

The procesdings^ however, had by this time token too alarmijig 
R shape, for even the Captain to compd them to a blindfold oath ; 
the fhst man he called flatly refused to swear, until he slniukl first 
hear the Aature of the service that was required. This was echoed 
by tiie ncmainder, who taking courage from the firnmess of this per- 
son, declared generally, that until they first knew the business tliey 
wseve to exeflute, none of them should take the oath. The Captaiirs 
lip quivered sUghtly^ and his brow once more knit with the same 
hellish expresfikm, which I have remarked gave him so much tho 
uppeaiance of an embodied fiend *, but this speedily passed awuy, 
> and waa suoceeded by a maligiumt sneer, in which lurked, if there 
ever did in a sneer, <^a laughing devil," calmly, determinedly 
atrocious. 

•< It wim't worth yer whUcs to refuse tlie oath," said ho mildly, 
. i(.for tba thruth is, 1 liad next to notliin^ for ye*s to do — ^not u hand 
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maybe, vrouid have to rise, ouly jist to Jktok on au* if any rerislanDS 
tvould be made, to show yeiselves ; yer uumbers would 00011 make 
diem see tliat resistance would be no use whatever in the present 
case. At all evints the oath of tecrecy must be taken, or woe be 
to him who will refuse thalf he won't know the day, the hour, 
nor the minute, when he^ll be made a iqiatch-oock or." He 
thien turned round, and placing his right hand on the Missal, swore 
'* in the presence of God, and before his holy altar, that whaterer 
might take place that m'ght he would keep secret, from man or 
morful, except it was the holy priest pn his d>ing day, and that 
neither bribery, nor imprisonment, nor death, would wring it from 
hi^ heart;** having done this, he struck the book violently, as if to 
ctofirm the energy with which lie s^iore, and .then calmly dcaoeodii^ 
the steps, stood with a serene countenance, like a man conscious of 
having performed a. good action. As this oath did not pledg« those 
w^o refused to take the other to. the perpetraUon of any spedfio 
crime, it was readily taken by all present ; preparations were then 
niade to execute what was intended; the hal^-bumed turf was. ptaoedi 
in a little pot— another glaa^ of whiskfiy.vrils.diBtributed} and th9 
dooi" Ibeing locked by the. Gaptaiut who kept, the key as parish- 
nnsier and dj^k, the crowd departed silently from the chapel*. . 

iDhe moment that those who 1^ in the dnjrkness duriuug the night' 
ma4e ^heir appearance ai the altar, yte knew at once the pecsons ¥to 
were to visit ; for, as I said before, thsse were related to the mis* ' 
creants whom one of these persons had .convicted, in oonaequence ef .< 
thjBir midnight attack upon lumself and his family. The GaptainV * 
ob^ec^.|n l^eepjxig them unseen was, that those present^, not being - 
a^yare.of the duty about to be imposed on .them, might have less 
hesitation against swearing to its fulfilment. ; Our coigectuies wer» 
correct, for on leaving the chapel we directed our steps, to the honae 
in' which this noan, the only Protestant in the pariah, resided. . 

The pighi ^'vas still stormy, but without rain*, it was rather dark 
to9^ though not so as to prevent us from, seeing the douds caveering - 
swiftly through the air. The dense curtain which, had overhang'- 
un4 obscured the horizon, was now broken, and large secUflns of the 
sky were dear, and thinly studded with stars that looked dim and 
watery « as did indeed the whole firmament, for in some places large ■■ 
doii^ were still visible threatening a continuance of severe ten^ 
pestuous weather. The road appeared washed and gravelly^ every 
dike was full of yellow water, and each little rivulot and larger stream 
dashed its hoarse music in our ears ; the blast, too, was cold, ikrotv 
and wintry, sometimes driving us back to a stand still, and again, 
frii«ii a tuni in itiQ road ,woukl bring, it in our backs, vrhliiing us ' 
oJoag jbr A fow steps with iiivolunUhCY mv^M^. K.v\«st%>}(i \Va> 
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futod dwelling became visible, and a short consultatiun \^'as held in u 
sheltered place, between the Captain and the two parties who seemed 
io eager for its destnicti(m. Their fire-nrms were now chai^red, and 
their bayonets and short pikes, the latter shod and pointed with iron, 
were also get ready : the live coal which was brought in the small 
pot, had become extinguished, but to remedy this, two or three per- 
sons from the remote parts of the parish, entered a cabin on the 
wa}'slde, and under pretence of lighting their own and their comrade*s 
pipes, procured a coal of fire, for so they called a lighted turf. From 
tlM time we left the chapel until this moment, a most profound . 
silence had been maintained, a drcumstaiioe, which, when I ooii« 
sidered the number of persons present, and the mysterious and 
dreaded object of their journey, had a most appalling efiect upon my 
spirits. 

At length we arrived within fifty perches of the house, walking 
in a compact body, and with as little noise as possible ; but it seemed 
as if the very elements had compired to frustrate our design, for on 
advancing "ivithin the shade of the farm-hedge, two or three pexsous 
found thenowelves up to the middle in water, and on stooping to as- 
certain more accurately the state of the place, we could see nothing 
but one immense sheet of it spread like a lake over the meadows 
which surrounded the spot we urished to reach. 

Fatal night ! the very reoolleetion of it, when associated with the 
fearful tempest of the elements, grows, if that were possible, yet 
moro wiM mid revolting. Had we been engaged in any innocent or 
b«ievalent enterprize, there was something in our situation, just 
now, that had a touch of interest in it to a mind imbued with a 
relish for the savage beauties of nature. There we stood, about a 
hondred end thirty in number, our dark forms bent forwards peer- 
ing into the dusky expanse of water, with its dim gleams of reflected 
light, broken by the weltering of the mimic waves into ten thousand 
fFBgmenta, whilst the few stars that overhung it in the firmament, 
appeared to shoot through it in broken lines, and to be multiplied 
fifty £dd in the many-faced mirror on which we gazed, 

Over this was a stormy sky, and around us a darkness through 
which we could only distinguish, in outline, tho nearest objects, whiist 
the wild wind swept strongly and dismally upon us. When it was 
discovered that the common pathway to the house was inundated, we 
Wtire about to abandon our object, and return home ; the Captain,, 
however, stooped down low for a moment, and almost closing his eyes, 
looked along the sur&ce of the waters, and then raising himself very 
calmly, said, in his usual quiet tone, " yees needn't go back, boys, 
Pvo found a path, jist folk}w me" He imm«idiaU\y \»q\l \)l tci!C^\^ 
siratJiottf direcUon, byffidch we reaehed a causciva^ \X»!i\\34sV\>w.vw 
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itdsed tor the purpose of giving a free passage to and fram the teosr^r 
taxing such inimdations as the present. Along this we had ad¥Bne*^. 
ed more than half way, when we disoovered a break in it^ whid^a9' 
afterwards appeared, had that night been made by the strength itf 
the flood. This, by means of our stidcs and piJces, we found to iw 
about three feet deep, and eight yards broad. Again we were at a 
loss how to proceed, when the fertile brain of the Captain defdaed a 
method of crossing it: <*boys,*' said he, "of course youVe aH- 
jriayed at leap-frog — ^rery weU, strip and go in a doaen of you,>-4aan 
one upon the shoulders of another from this to the opposite bonk, 
where one must stand fadng the outside man, both their shoulderB 
agin one another, that the outside man may be supported— then we 
can creep over you, an' a decent bridge you'll be, any way.*' This 
was the work of only a few minutes, and in less than ten we were ail 
safely orer. 

MerdAil heaven ! how I sicken at the recdlection of what is te 
£dUow>— on reaching the dry bank, we proceeded instantly^ and in 
profound silence, to the house ; the Captain divided us into companies, 
and then assigned to each division its proper station. The two par- 
ties who had been so vindictive all the night, he kept about himsdf, 
for of those who were present they only were in his confidence, and 
knew his nefarious purpose ; their number was about iif teen. Having 
made these dispositions, he, at the head of about five of them, ^|>- 
pfoeched the house on the windy side, for the fioid possessed a cool- 
ness ^vhich enabled him to seize upon every possible advantage ; that he 
had combustibles about him was evident, for in less than fifteen 
minutes nearly one half of the house was enveloped in flames. On 
seeii^ this, the others rushed over to the spot where he and his gang 
were standing, and remonstrated eamestiy, but in vain ; the flames 
now burst forth with renewed violence, and as they flung theif 
strong light upon the fkces of the foremost group, 1 do think heU 
itself could hardly present any thing more satanio than their coun- 
tenances, now worked up into a paroxysm of infernal triumph, at 
their own revenge. The Captain's look had lost all its' calmnessi 
every feature started out into distinct malignity, the curve in his 
brow was deep, and ran up to the root of the hair, dividing his 
face into two sections, that did not seem to have been designed fiir 
each other. His lips were half open, and the comers of his mtnltk 
a littie brought back on each side, like those of a man expresaii^ Ji^ 
tense hatred and triumph over an enemy, who is in the deatb^truggto 
under his grasp. His eyes Mazed from beneath his knit eye-bfom 

. whb a fire tiiat seemed to have been lighted up in the infernal* pit 
fIt9Bl£. It ia luuiecessary and only painful to describe the rest ctM 

gang I demons anight have been pioudoi «nK^\iQTt\\&&'H^a)%^W 
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they eicfaibited ; Ibr tkey worked under all the power of hatred, re- 
venge, and joy ; and these pasions blended into one terrific scowl 
enough almost to Uast any human eye that would Tonturs to koic 
upon it. 

When the others attempted to intercede lor the lives of the in- 
mates, there were at least fifteen loaded guns and pistols levelled aft 
them ; " another word," said the Captain, ** an* }'ou*re a corpse 
where you stand, or the fixst man who win dare to speak for them : 
no, no, it wasn't to spare them we came here — * No Mercy ' is the 
password for the night, ai^ by the sacred oath I swore be}'ant in the 
chapd, any one among yees that will attimpt to show it, will find 
none at my hand. Surround the house, bo}-s, I tell ye, I hear them 
Bdrrlng — No i/^rey— no quarther-- is the ordher of the night.*' 

Such was his command over these misguided creatures, that in 
an instant there was a ring round the house to prevent the escape of 
the unhappy inmates, should the raging element give them time to 
attempt it; for none present dared withdraw themselves from the 
scene, not only from an apprehension of the Captain's present ven- 
geanoe, or that of his gang, but because they knew that even had 
they then escaped, an early and certain death awaited them from a 
quarter against which they had no means of defence. The hour now 
was about half-past two o'clock. Scarcely had the last words escaped 
fivm the Captain's lips, when one of the windows of the house was 
broken, and a human head, having the hair in a blaze, was descried, ap- 
parently a woman's, if one might judge by the profusion of baming 
tresses, and the softness of the tones, notwithstanding that it called, or 
rather shrieked aloud, for help and mercy. The only reply «• this 
was the whoop from the Captain and his gang, of no mercy-—" No 
mercy," and that instant the former, and one of the latter n»hed to 
the spot, and ere the action could be perceived, the head was tituis- 
fixed with a bayonet and a pike, both having entered it together. 
The word mercy was divided in her mouth ; a short silence ensued, 
the head hung down on the window, but was instantly tossed back 
into the flames. 

This action occasioned a cry of horror from all present, except the 
gang and their leader, which startled and enraged the latter so much, 
that he ran towards one of them, and had his bayonet, now reeking 
with the blood of its innocent victim, raised to plunge it in his body^ 
when dropping the point, he said in a piei-dng whisper that hissed 
•in the ears of all : " It's no use now, you know, if one's to hang, all 
will hang ; so our safest way, you persave, is to hive none of them 
l6i tblt the story : ye Twoy go now if you wish ; but it won't save o. 
JMdrof your he8d& You oo wardJy set ! I knew \i 1 VaA \o\s\ii -^wa 
iheqjortr, tbst none of ye except my own boys Nvo\i\d CKn&fi^ «» \ 
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jist played a thrick upon you ; but remember wliat you arc sworn to, 
and stand to the oath ye tuck." 

Unhappily, notwithstanding the wetness of the preoedlnif 
weather, the materials of the house viere extremely coinbustiblt; 
the whole dwelling was now one body of glowing flame, yet the 
shouts and shrieks within, rose awfully above its crackling and tlw- 
, voice of the storm, for the wind once more blew in gusts, and with 
great violence. The doors and windows were all torn open, and such 
of those within, as had escaped the flames rushed towards them, fiur 
the purpose of further escape, and of claiming mercy at the hands ef 
their destroyers— but whenever they appeared, the unearthly cry (^ 
no mercy rung upon their ears for a moment, and for a moment 
only, for they were flung back at the points of the weapons whicdk 
the demons had brought with them to make the work of vengeance 
more certain. 

As yet there were many persons in the house, whose cry for life 
was strong as despair, and who clung to it witli all the awakened 
powers of reason and instinct ; the ear of man could hear nothing a^- , 
strongly calculated to stifle the demon of cruelty and revenge within ■ 
him, as the long and wailing shrieks which rose beyond the element, 
in tones that were carried ofl* rapidly upon the blast, until they died 
away in the darkness that lay behind the surrounding hills. Had 
not the house been in a solitary situation, and the hour the dead of 
night, any person sleeping within a moderate distance must have 
heard them, for such a cry of sorrow deepening into a yell of despair, 
was almost sufficient to awaken the dead. It was lost however upou . 
the hearts and ears that heard it: to them, though in justice bia it ' 
said, to only comparatively a few of them, it was as delightful as the. 
tones of soft and entrancing music. 

The claims of the poor sufferers were now modified ; they supplicat- . 
ed merely to sufl*er death at the hands of their enemies i they wera 
>vill{ng to bear that, provided they should be allowed to escmpe from , 
the flames ; but, no, the horrors of the conflagration were calmly and . 
malignantly gloried in by their merciless assassins, who deliberately 
flung them back into all their tortures. In the course of a few 
minutes a man appeared upon the side-wall of tlie house, nearly . 
naked ; his figure, as he stood against the sky in horrible relief, waa . 
so finished a picture of woe-begone agony and supplication, that it 
is yet as distinct in my memory as if I were again present at the . 
sc^ie. Every muscle, now in motion by the powerful agitation of , 
his sufferings, stood out upon his limbs and neck, giving him l^l 
appearance of desperate strength, to which by this time he mu^ . . 
have been wrought ; the perspiration poured from his fninie, and 
the veins nnd arteries of his neck were inflated to a surprising tliick- 
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neas. Erery momeut he looked down into the thick flames ^vliich 
were rising to -where he stood ; and as he looked, the iiidcHcribable 
horror which flitted over his features might liuvc worked u])on the 
devil himself to relent His words were few ; " my cliild," sold he, 
** is still safe, she is an infant, a young creature tliat never luinned 
}Vunor anyone— she is still safe. Your mothers, your wives luive 
young iimocent children like it — Oh, sjmre her, tliink for a moment 
that it's one of your own, spare it, as you hope to meet n just God, 
or if yoa don't, in mercy shoot me first, put an end to me, before 
1 see her burned." 

The Captain approached him coolly and deliberately. '* You will 
prosecute iraone now, you bloody informer," suid he, " you will 
conrict no more bo}'s for taking an ould rusty gun uii' pistol from 
you, or for givin' you a neighbourly knock or two into the barguin." 
Just then from a window opposite him, proceeded tlie shrieks of a 
woman who appeared at it with the infant in her arms. jSho her- 
self was almost scorched to deatli ; but with the presence of mind 
uid humanity of her sex, she was about to thrust the little bube 
out of the window. The Captain noticed tliis, and with character- 
istic atrodfcy, thrust, with a sharp bayonet, tlie little innocent, along 
with the person -who endeavoured to rescue it, into the red flumes, 
where they both perished. This was the work of nn iiistaiiL Again 
he approached the man; '* your child is a cotil now," sold he with 
deliberate mockery. '* T pitched it in myself on tiie point of tliis," 
showing the weapon, *' and now is your turn," sa}iiig which he 
clambered up by the assistance of his giuig, who stood with a front 
of pilces and bayonets bristling to receive the wretclied man, should 
he attempt in his despair to throw himself from the >Tali. The 
Captain got up, and placing the point of his ba}onet agaiust his 
shoulder, flung him into the flery element tliut ruged beliiud hint. 
He uttered one wild and piercing cry, as he fell back, and no more ; 
after this nothing was heard but the crackling of tlie fire, and the 
rushing of the blast ; all that had possessed life within were consumed, 
amonntlng either to eleven or fifteen persons. 

When this was accomplished, those who took an active part in the 
murder, stood fbr some time about the conflagration, and as it threw 
its red Kght upon their fierce faces and rough pcrsous, soiled as they 
now were with smoke and black streaks of uslies, tlie scene seemed 
to be changed to hell, and the murderers to spirits of the damned, 
rejoicing over the arrival and the torture of a guilty soul. The £ices of 
those wlio kept aloof from the daughter, were blanched to the white- 
ness of death ; some of them fainted — and others were in such agitju 
tiuDtliftt they were compelled to leave tlieir comrades. Theybecunio 
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Botmlly stiffiuid powerlees iirith horror ; yet to SMoh a tome wmtq tAaj 
bioaght by the pemidous influence' of Ribbamsin. 

'Itimis only when the last Yictim went down, that theoonflagnk 
tion shot up into the air with most unbounded fury. The houM 
was large, deeply thatched, and well furnished ; and the broad red 
pyramid rose up with fearful magnijlioence towards the sky. Abstract- 
edly it had sublimity, but now it was associated with nothing in my 
mind but blood and terror. It was not, however, without a purpose 
that the Captain and his guard stood to contemplate its effect 
** Bo}'s,'' said he, " we had better be sartin* that all's safe ; who 
knows but there might be sofaie of the sarpents crouchin* under 
a hape of rubbishy to come out and gibbet us to-morrow or next 
day ; we had betther wait a while, any how, if it was only to see the 
blaze." 

Just then the flames rose majestically to a sui^rlslng height; our 
eyt's followed their direction, and we perceived lor ,tiie first time, 
that the dark clouds above, together with the intormediate air, ap- 
peared to reflect back, or rather to have caught tiie red hue of the 
fire ; the hills and country about us appeared Mdth an-'alarming dis- 
tinctness ; but the most picturesque pai't of it, was the'^9tet or reflec- 
tion of the blaze on the floods that spread oveir.the surrounding plains. 
These, in fact, appeared to be one broad moss.of iiqiMd copper, for 
the motion of the breaking waters,'caught from>the<blaze of the high 
waving column, as reflected in them, a gjuring light, i^^ch eddied 
aud rose, and fluctuated, as if the flood itsdf- hatd- been a lake of 
molten fire, • •■' ■ • . . t . iir 

Fire, however, destro}s rapidly-; tn a short timvthe^flames sank— 
became weak and flickering — ^by and by, ihey oilly'i^idt out in fits 
—the crackling of the timbers died away— the surrou|iding darkness 
deepened ; and ere long, the fiiint light was ovprpower^id by the thick 
volumes of smoke, that rose l^rom ihb ruins of the- -house, and its 
murdered inhabitants. 'i 

»* Now, boys," said th^lCaj?tein, "rflUs'attfi, vrtt inay go. Re- 
member every man of you, that youVe sworn ihis night on the book 
and altar of God — not a heretie bible, if' you peijiire younelves, 
you may hang us; but let mt tdl'yva for y^our'^mfort, that if 
you do, there is them livin^'that will take care the'lase of your 
own lives will be but short." After this Yf'e ^persed, every man to 
his own home. 

Reader, not mftny months dapsed eve •! saw the bodies of this 
Captain, whose name was Paddy"I>evait, lund all th^se who were 
actively concerned in the perpetration of this deed ofhorror, wither- 
ing in the wind, where t^ey hung gibl^^, near the seene of taeir 
ii<;&rious viUany ; and while liuwardiy th^}(i9f)J^Qrven for my omi 
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raw and almost imdefierved escape, I thought in my heart htnr 
om, eyen in this world, justice ihils to overtake the murderer, 
Id enforce the righteous Judgment of God, " tliat whoso shedduih 
1*8 bkxid, by man shall his blood bo shed." 
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MARIANA. 
** Maiimna hi the moated grange.**— ^dw«rb/»r AliMiMr^. 

With blackest moss the flower.plots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all. 

The rtisted nails fell Trom the knots 
lliat held the peach to ttte garden wall. 

The broken sheds lookM sad and straiige, 
UnUfted was the dinkiug lateh. 
Weeded and worn the ancient thotcli. 

Upon the lonely moated grange. 
She only said ** My life is dreary. 

He coraeth not,** she aidd-: 
She sidd, ** I am aweary, Awvary ; 
i would that 1 were dead V* 

Her tears fell with the dews at even. 
Her tears feu efe the dews were dricil, 

She could not look -on the sweet heaven, 
£itber at mom or eventkle. 

After the flitting of the bats. 
When thickest dark did trance the sky, 
She drew her.oasranent cnrtain by. 

And gfaneed athwart the glooming flat^i. 
She only said, ** Tke night is dreary, 

He Cometh not,'* she said : 
Slie said, ** I am aweary, aweary, 
I would tliat I were dead P* 

Upon the middle of the night, 
Waking she heard the nightfowl crow 

The cock sung out an hour ere light : 
From the dark fen the oxen's low 

Came to her : without hope of change. 
In sleep she seem'd to walk forlorn. 
Till cold winds woke thmpeey'^yad morn 

Al>out the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, '* The day is dreary, 

lie Cometh not," she said : 
l^e said, ** I am aweary, aweary, 
1 woald that I \Vere dead !*' - > ' 
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About a stonecaat from the waU* "^ 

A sluice with blackest watfrs slept. 
And o'er it many, round and small, i 

The cluster'd marish-mosses crept. 
Hard by a poplar shook alway. 

All silver green with gnarled bark. 

For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste, the rounding grey. 

She only said, " My life is dreary. 
He Cometh not," she said : 

Site said, *' I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !*' 

And ever when the moon was low. 

And the shrill winds were up an' away. 
In the white curtain, to and fro. 

She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low. 

And wild winds bound within their oell. 

The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 

She only said, ** The night is dreary. 
He Cometh not,'* she said : 

She said, '* I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !'* 

All day within the dreamy house. 

The doors upon their hinges creaked. 
The blue fly sung i* the pane j the mouse 

Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek^l. 
Or from the crevice peer'd about. 

Old faces glimmer'd through the doors, 

(Hd footsteps trode the upper floors. 
Old voices call'd her from without 

She only said, ** My life is dreary. 
He Cometh not," she said*: 

She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that 1 were dead !" 

The sparrow's rhirrnp on llie roof. 

The slow clock tickinfr, and the sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 

The poplar made, did all confound 
Her sense ; but most she loathM the hour 
When the thiok-moated sunbeam lay 
Athwart tlie chambers, and the day 
Downslnpf d was westering in his bowiT. 
Then, said she, ** I aw Tery dreary. 

He will not come," she said t 
She wept, *' I am aweary, aweary, 
Oh God, that I were deud I" 

ALFRjP.D TfiNNYKON. 
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FAZIO. • 

In the aniuUs of Pisa is found the name of Guglidmo Grimaldi, 
who came to settle in Pisa from the oonfines of Genoa. He yras then 
a youth about two-and-tw«nty, ivith very few resources, and living 
in a hired apartment ; yet with saTing habits, and some ability, he 
vran at length enabled to lend little sums of numey upon usury. And 
in this way, by hoarding his gains, while he spent little, he became 
in no yery long time a rich man, without losing his desire of adding 
to his weedth. He lived alone, and with the most unremitting dili- 
gence and secrecy, amassed and concealed his increasing stores, until 
growing old at length, he found himself in possession of thousands, 
of which he would not hare parted with a single crown, to save the 
life of a friend, or to redeem the whole wodd from eternal punish- 
ment. On this aooount he was detested by all his fdlow citizens, 
and paid dearly enough for it in the end. Haying supped out with 
some of his miserly acquaintance, he was returning late to his own 
house, when he was assaulted by an unknown hand, and feeling him- 
self wounded in the breast, he cried out and fled for help. Just at 
this moment came on a teccifio storm of hail, and wind, and thunder, 
which increased his distress, and eompdled him to look out for shelter. 
Becoming faint from the loss of blood, he ran into the first house 
that he found open, belonging to one Faado, a goldsmith, attracted 
by the blaze of a huge fire, at which he, the said Fazio, was making 
chemical experiments, haying for some time past devoted the whole 
of his earnings to these pursuits, attempting to convert the dull me- 
tals of lead and tin into fine silver or gold. For this purpose he had 
now made so glorious an iUumination, that he was compelled to open 
the door to admit air, while he melted down his metals; but hear- 
ing the sound of footsteps, he turned round, and beheld Guglielmo 
Grimaldi, the miser. " What are you doing here, friend," he in- 
quired, *' at such an hour, and in such a night as this ?" ** Alas !*' 
answered the miser, " I am ill ; 1 have been attacked and wounded ; 
I know not why, nor by whom :** and he had no sooner uttered these 
words, than he sat down and died upon the spot 

Fazio was greatly surprised and alarmed at beholding him fall 
dead at his feet, and opemn]^ his bosom to receive air, he tried to 
recall him to life, believing at first that the poor miser was dying of 
pure exhaustion and inanition, by denying himself food. But on dis- 
covering the wound in his breast, and finding that his pulse no long- 
er beat, he concluded that his visitor had really departed this life. 
Running to the door, he was about to alarm ^e neighbourhood, when 
hearing the terrific raging of the storm, he again drew beck and 
» From Roecoe's ** Italian Novelists.^' 

IV. u 
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sought refuge in his house. Now his inafe Fipi>a, and twin hoys, 
happened just at this time to be on a visit to his father-in«)aw, who 
was likewise about to take his leave of the world. . Instead of caHuig 
a physician, then, he suddenly changed his measures, and closed the 
door: examining next the body of the deceased, he found only four 
iferins in his purse. Then, hid in a heap of old rags, lie diseovertid 
a great bunch of keys, which from their appearance, belonged to the 
house and chambers, the chests and strong boxes, of the miser ; who 
if report were true, had hoarded up immense wealth, especially in 
ready cash, secured in his own house. 

The moment the idea flashed across Fazio's mind, being of a keen 
and penetratii^ genius, he determined to turn it to his own account, 
and to aim a bold stroke at fortune, whatever were the event. " Why 
not hasten," he said, ** to his stronghold at once ? 1 am sure to find 
Jt in his house, without a living creature near to say .me nay. . Why 
not transport it quietly, I say, into my own dwelling ? I think no 
one will hinder me, such a night as it is, thundering as if the sky 
would talW Besides, it is past midnight, and, every living soul 
is either sheltering or asleep. I am al(me here too, and the assassin 
of the poor miser must, by this time, I think, have taken to flight, 
jvithout stopping to see where he took refuge. So if I can only keep 
my own counsel, who will ever suspect that Grimahli the miser ran 
into my house thus grievously wounded, and died ? This is surely 
then an uniooked for blessing ^ and were 1 to go about, telling the ifwi 
truth, who knows whether 1 should be believed? People nught say 
I had robbed and murdered him, and I should infallibly be taken and 
put to the question; and how should I be able to dear myself? I 
dread to encounter the ministers of justice, for most probably 1 should 
never come alive out of their hands* What therefore will be the 
best? Why, Fortune is said to aid the bold; bold then will I be, 
and try to rescue m}^lf at once from a lot of penury and pain." 
Saying these words, he thrust the keys ii^to his bosom, and throwing 
a fur doak over his shoulders, his face half buried in a huge slouched 
hat, he issued forth witha dark lantern in his hand, ofi'ering his bosom to 
the pelting of the pitiless storm with a secure and joyous air. Arriving 
at the miser's house, that stood at no great distance, he seized two of 
the largest ke}-B, and soon made good his entrance ; then advandng 
at onoe to the most secret chamber he could find, he gained admit- 
tance by double keys, and beheld a large chest, which after much 
difficulty he succeeded in opening. This contained others, which were 
equally well secured, and which he had stiU more difficulty in unlock- 
ing ; but what treasures opened upon his view, when his task was 
completed ! One contained all kinds of gold rings, chains, and jew- 
ehh with other ornaments, the most massy and i valuable In their 
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e^ \n another were Imgs almost burning MitJi gold dacats, all 

idy numliered and parceled. Fazfo, orerpowered with joy, 

[liSiihed the hags filled with chains and jewels, sapng, ** As thaw 

perhaps be reoc^nized, I will stick to the solid gold." Having 

ed the last then under his arm, he departed, with the keys in 

dt, towards his own house, without meeting a single person fay 

vy: such were the pealing thunders, and the flashes of terrific 

, which redoubled the terrora of the storm. Fazio, howerer, 

ed his liouse, and having secured the treasure, changed his dress ; 

idng stout and active, he took the dead body of the miser in his 

, and bore it into his cellar. There he proceeded to make, in 

oor, an excavation sufficiently large to contain his remains, into 

a, dressed exactly as he was, with the keysof all Ids treasurosiii 

odcet, Faado now tlmist the body at least sis feet below the earih 

oivering it up, he fixed the whcde firmly down with certahi 

s of lime and tilc38, in such a way that uo one could perceive 

boe had been at all disturbed. Having thus disposed of the oki 

', he proceeded very leisurdy to count over the bags of money, 

Jch he had thus become the heir ; and such was the sudden 

of gold that opened on his eyes, that it was with dlfikulty he 

ftapport ihe sight Each bog contained exactly three thousand 

ft, as it had been marked, which he deposited in a large chest of 

iiv, secured by a secret lock. His next care was to consume 

lAtk tod bags fn which he had brought the treasure in the great 

rtrpared for the transmutation of his metals ; and to these he 

f hfii cniefbles, his beOows, and his base metals, having no Airther 

lirtiiem; and having thus completed his labours he went to rest. 

'thb time the storm had abated, and it was already day-break ; 

ttherefbre continued to sleep, and recruit his exhausted strength 

near vespers. He then rose, and went as for as the piazza, and 

^the exchange, in order to learn whether there were any reports 

ioBi in regard to the disappearance of the deceased, but he heard 

ug either that day or the folloi^ing. On the third day, however, 

tber being no longer seen about his usual affairs, people begun 

Ice remarlcs, more especially when they saw his house shut up, 

ttfaig some evil must have befallen liim. Several of his friends, 

Nrbom he had last been in company then made their appoaranee, 

1^ every thing they know ; but no Airther intelligence oouldiu 

my be elicited. Upon this the court issued an order that his 

Ingf should be forcibly entered, where every thing was found 

ehtiy as he had left it, to the surprise of the spectators, and the 

t of his property was taken possession of in tiie nameof tliegov- 

ent Books, writings, jewels, and furniture, every thing was 

as it ought to be, in such a way as to preoludo-the ide» otwiy 

H 2 
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attempt at robber}'. Advertisements, however, were immediately !»• 
4ued, offering high rewards for the production of his person, either 
dead or alive. All inquiries were in vain; and though the subject 
excited considerable noise and alarm, nothing whatever transpired. 
At the end of three months, the government being at war with 
Genoa, and no relatives advancing their claims, the whole of Grim- 
aldi^s goods were confiscated for the use of the state ; but it was con- 
sidered an extraordinary circumstance that there was no appearance 
of ready money. 

Fazio in the meanwhile cimtinued quiet and unmolested, rejoicing 
to perceive how well the afiair wentofi^ and leading a happy life with 
his y>iie and fiamily, who were now returned to him. To them he 
did not venture to breathe a syllable of his good fortune ; and had he 
fortunately persisted in this resolution, he would have avoided the 
utter do^vnfall and ruin of his family. For the affair had already 
begun to be forgotten, gradually dying away for ever, and Fazio had 
given out that he ^"as about to t^e a journey into France, for the 
purpose of disposing of several bars of silver which he had recently 
made ; a report ridiculed by many who were aware that he had al- 
ready thrown a^-ay his time, his labour, and money, in forging the 
predous metals, while his friends strongly dissuaded him from leav- 
ing the place, observing that he might carry on his experiment^ at 
Pisa as well as at Paris. But our goldsmith had adopted his jfJan, 
very well knowing that he had plenty of good silver to dispose of; 
though pretending that he had not money enough for his journey^ 
he mortgaged a little f^rm for one hundred florins, half of which he 
took with him, and left the other half for his wife. He then took Us 
passage in a vessel to Marseilles, deaf to all the tears and ^treaties 
of his wife, who besought him not to throw away the last of their little 
substance, and abandon her and her little ones to penury and to woe. 
" When," she said, " were we happier or better, than when you pur- 
sued your own trade, bringing us daily enough for all our wants? 
Leave us not then to solitude and des^mir !" Faado, tenderly sootlung 
her, promised on his return to throw such a golden harvest into her 
lap, as would console her for all past sufierings ; but still in vain* 
"For," she continued, "if all this fine silver really exist, it wfl[ 
surely be as valuable here as in France ; but I fear you want tu de^ 
sert us for ever ; and when once these fifty ducats are spent, what 
will become of me, wretch that I am ! Alas, must I go begging 
with those helpless little ones ? Must I lose you, and be left to soli- 
tude and tears ?" Her husband, who loved her most affcctionatdy, 
unable to behold her affliction, determined to acquaint her with ids 
good fbrtune, and lussing her tenderly, he took her one day after Alty- 
tier into the chamber where he had concealed his ncwlj acquired 
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wealth, aiid related to her the particulars that had occurred. He then 
exhibited the whole of the riches he possessed, bags of ducats, silver 
and gold without end ; and such was the astonishment and delight of 
his now happy wife, that she flung her arms in an ecstasy of pleasure 
round his neck, and weeping, begged forgiveness for all the com- 
plaints and reproaches she had used. Insisting upon her promise of 
secrecy, Fazio then acquainted her with his future plans, explaining 
how shortly he meant to return to her, and what a joyful and unin- 
terrupted course of happiness would thenceforward be theirs. She 
no longer objected to his departure ; but toking a tender farewell, 
bade him to think of her, and hasten as soon as possible his return. 
The next morning, accordingly, having well secured the valuable 
metals he was taking along with him, double locked and barred, and 
leaving a large portion of his treasures with his wife, he went on 
board, accompanied by the regrets and reproaches of all his friends, 
in which his wife, the better to conceal her feelings, affected to join. 
Indeed the whole city united in ridiculing his enterprise, and some 
who had kliown him in his better days, expressed their opinion that 
he ought to be taken care of, for that he was certainly inclined to run 
mad. Others said, that they had long been aware what would be 
the consequence, and he would very soon share the fate of his mad 
predecessors in the accursed art of alchemy, that ruined, instead of 
enriching its followers. In spite of all, however, Fazio set sail, and 
with prosperous breezes, soon arrived at Marseilles, taking care by 
tlie way to throw the whole of his chemical apparatus into the soa, 
reserving only the more valuable articles he had obtained from the 
miser's house, with which he landed, and proceeded with the carriers 
as far as Lyons. In a few days after, he emptied the contents of his 
money-bags, depositing a large sum at one of the first banks, for 
which he received letters of exchange on Pisa, some at the house of 
Lanfranchi, and others at that of Gualandi ; after which he sat down 
to write to his wife, acquainting her tliat he had disposed of his silver, 
and intended shortly to return to Pisa. This letter the lady showed 
to her father, as well as to the rest of Fazio's friends and relations, 
some of whom expressed tliemselvcs much surprised, while otliers 
declared that he was a ruined man, the truth of which would speed- 
ily appear. Soon after, having received his letters of credit, Fazio 
left Lyons for Marseilles, and thence taking ship for Leghorn, hii 
had the pleasure, in a short time, of again beholding his wife and 
children. Embracing them again and again, he declared that he had 
succeeded bc} ond liis utmost expectations, while the tidings quickly 
spread among his acquaintance, tliat he now returned home rich 
with the products of his metals. He lost no time in presenting his 
letters of credit, on which he received nine thousand gold d\xv:«^%^ 

H 3 
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which were immediately sent to his house, excitingf the joy and oon- 
gratulatioiK of all his relatives and Aiends. 

Thus finding himself one of the richest men in his trade, and with 
the credit of having realised his fortune by his own ingenious experi- 
ments, Fazio began to think of living in a more splendid manner, 
and of sharing some of his happiness with his friends. In the first 
place, therefore, he bought an estate, and then a handsome house, 
besides making several other rich purchases ; and investing his money 
in such advantageous oonoems as ofiered, he soon assumed the man- 
ncrs and establishment of a princei He added to the number of his 
domestics, and set up two equipages, the one for himself, and the 
other for his lady ; his sons were distinguished for the richness of 
their apparel ; and he continued to live on the he^piest terms with 
his wife, enjoying together the luxuries and pleasures which they 
had at command. Pippa, to whom such a life was totally new, - be- 
came somewhat vain of the change, and was in the habit of inviting 
her acquaintance to witness it, among whom was an old lady, with 
her fair daughter, whom she invited to come and stay some time 
with her. Fazio, to whom she said that they would be of nse to her 
in a variety of ways, was induced to give his consent, happy to per- 
ceive that they assisted his wife in the cares of her estabi!shttient,aBd 
that they all lived on the best terms together. 

But fortune, the constant enemy of any long centinued Enjoyment 
and. content, was preparing to change the oriour d their fhte; skid 
turn this summer sweetness and glory of their days, into the drilling 
winter and sorrow of despair. For it was the crud lot of Pasio to 
become enamoured of the young charms of the fidr Maddelena, the 
{daughter of their guest; and such was his continued and vjkilent pas- 
sion, that he at length succeeded, by the most consummate art, in lead- 
ing her from the paths of innocence. Their intenjourse OMitlntted 
for some time unknown to his poor wifb, and he conferred on his un- 
happy victim the most lavish proofs of his r^ard. But as they became 
bolder with impunity, the unsuspicious Pippa could not, at loigth, 
fail to be aware of the truth, and she di^layed the indignation of her 
feelings on the subject in no very gentle term& She reproached h<nr 
fair guest with still more bitterness, and one day took occasion;' In 
Fazio's absence, to drive her with the utmost fury and opprobriuth 
from her house. Fazio, on returning home, was greatly incensed ^t 
these proceedings, and continued, with the same infatuation, to lavish 
the same favours upon the young Maddelena as before. Oh thts ac- 
count, scenes of the most cruel and distressing nature were conthra- 
.ally occurring between him and his wife; the demon of jealbusy hntl 
taken possession of her bosom, and fkmily peace and loteWere'thicnrtf- 
fofymrd banished alike from their bed and board. It was (ii Tttin'thht 
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Fado now attempted to soothe or to subdue her Irritated feelings. 
She spumed his divided afiection, and she met his threats with still 
more violent passion, treatii^ them with merited indignation and 
contempt In order to avoid these reproaches, her husband went to 
one of his villas, at some distance, whither he invited his young miA- 
treas, and continued to lead the same abandoned course of life, while 
his wife remained plunged in the profoundest wretchedness and de- 
Sjpedr, These fedings, however, were soon absorbed in rage and jea- 
lousy, when she found, after some months, that her husband did not 
return, and was lavishing stfll greater proofs of tenderness and fiivour 
upon her rival. Thus dwelling with ceaseless anxiety and pain upon 
one hateful idea, the sense of her wrongs became too great 1o bear, 
and in a short time she came to the resolution of accusing her faith- 
leas and abandoned husband to the state, by revealing the tmnsoction 
whidi had led to his sadden devatfon and prosperity. And this ap- 
pearing the only resource she had left to revenge her injuries upon 
the author of them, without fkirther warning or consultation, she pro- 
oeeded alone, to oonsult a magistrate, who holding an office similar to 
ihat of the Coundl of Eight in Florence, took down her deposition, 
'Oomprefasnding every thing she knew relative to the affiiira of her 
iniflband She, moreover, directed them to the exact spot where the 
remains of the miser had been buried, in the cellar of their former 
house, and where the officers of justice accordingly found them. Then 
■ still retaining her in custody, the magistrate despatched the captain 
of the band to the residence of her husband, where they found him 
enjoying himself in the society of his fair Maddelena. Immediately 
seizing him as a prisoner of the state, they conducted him back to 
Piss, overwhdmed with the most abject despair ; and when brought 
up£»r examination, he refused to utter a syllable. But his wife be- 
ing ordered to appear against him, he cried out with a loud voice, at 
t^e sight of her, " This is justice, indeed !" and then turning towards 
.her» he ^Mddeds ** My too great affection for you has brought me to 
Ums;*' and, takio^ one of the magistrates aside, he freely revealed 
to hiin the truth of the affair, eoactiy as it had occurred. With one 
.^ooocdf however* the whole court refused to give credit to the story, 
a89ei:Ung that there was every appeannoe of his having himsdf rob* 
b^ and murdered the unfortunate Guglielmo, and threatening in- 
$LtiHijdy if> put him to the torture if he did not confess. This, upon his 
maintaining his own storj', they proceeded to do, and by dint of re- 
fie^Md trials, ;iiiey at length compelled him to say what they pleased ; 
Wjd afteiYf^T^ .proceeded to sentence him to be broken alive 
^ppn the whee)^ while the state appropriated the whole of his pes. 
se^ns* ^^ JT^moins of the miser, Grimaldi, were then ordered to 
.bfi xemovqd, 9>id;interred in sacriDd gipund ( the beautiful Muddeleuu 
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aiid Iier mother were driven with ignominy from the Tilla to their 
former abode ; and the establishment of Fazao was completely brok- 
en up ; his wife, with her family and domestics, being compelled to 
take refuge wherever they could. On being released from court, 
where she had appeared in evidence against her own husband, the 
wretched Pippa returned home ; but to a home desolate and deserted 
by all but her children. In the agony of her grief, she wept, she 
i*uvod, she tore her hair, too late perceiving, with feelings of remorse, 
tlie grievous error she had committt:d. 

The tidings spread rapidly throughout all Pisa, and the people 
joined in repressing their astonishment, no less at the supposed euor* 
mity and deceit of which Fazio was accused, than at the strange 
treachery and ingratitude of his wife. Even her own relatives and 
friends, who assisted her, unanimously agreed in condemning her 
conduct, reproaching her bitterly for the degradation and ruin which 
she had brought upon her family ; besides the inhumanity of having 
thus betrayed her husband to a painful and ignominious death. Hav- 
ing said this, they left her weeping bitterly, and overpowered with 
intolerable remorse. On the ensuing day, the wretched Fazio was 
led forth, and drawn through the streets of Pisa on a sledge ; aiul 
after being thus exhibited to the people, he was conducted to the plaee 
of execution, there, having been first broken upon the wheel, he wai 
executed in the presence of the people, and left on the same spot, by 
way of example, during the rest of the day. 

The tidings of this terrific scene coming to the ears of his wif^,' 
whom he had continued cursing and reviling to his latest hour, in a 
fit of desperation, she resolved to take vengeance upon herself. About 
dinner hour then, there being few people to observe her, she seissud 
her two little bo} s by the hand, and led them, weeping, towards the 
great square, the scene of the execution ; while such as met her by the 
way only bestowed their maledictions on her, and allowed her to pass on. 
"When she arrived at the foot of the platform, where the body lay, few 
spectittors being present, she proceeded, still weeping bitterly, to as- 
cend the steps of the platform, with the children along with her, no 
one around ofTering the least resistance. There, affecting to lament 
over the wretched fate of her husband, she was sternly and severely 
upbraided by all who stood near, who said aloud : ** ISee how she cim 
weep, now that it is done ! It is her own work ; she would have it so *, 
and let her therefore despair !" The wretched wife then tearing her 
hair, and striking her lovely face and bosom with her clenched hsuids, 
while she pressed her burning lips to the cold features of her hus- 
band, next bade her little boys kneel down to kiss their father ; at 
which sight, the surrounding spectators, forgetting their nnger, 
suddenly burst into tears. But their distracted mother, draw- 
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ii^ ft knifo fkom her bosom, with ramoraoleai fury, haatily plun- 
ged it into the breasts of her sons, and before the people were 
prepared to wrest the deadly weapon from her hand, she had already 
turned it against herself, and fallen upon the lifeless bodies of her 
husband and her children. With a loud cry the people ran towards 
the iktal spot, where they found the dying mother and her two in- 
fante, pouring their last sighs as they lay weltering in their blood. 
Tidings of this tragic scene having spread rapidly throughout all Pisa, 
crowds of people came hastening from all sides jQlled with lamentar 
tidn and terror, to witness so heart-rending a spectacle ; where the 
yet warm and reeking bodies of the &ther, the mother, and the 
children, were piled indiscriminately upon each other. And surely 
nothing we have heard of the woes of Thebes, of Syracuse, or of 
Athens, of Troy, or of Rome, can be said to equal the domestic sor- 
row -and calamity which Pisa thus witnessed in the lot of a single 
fiunily, the whole of which was swept away in one day, the innocent 
Tictims of mistaken justice. The terror and surprise of the inhabit- 
ants of Pisa, shortly spreading,^ through other parts of Italy, caused 
so great a sensation in the .different cities, that people left their 
houses to visit the fatal spot, lamenting over the bodies of the in- 
nocent children, lying, with smiling countenances, as if buried in a 
profouiid sluinber, on their parent's funeral bier. It was impossible 
for them to restrain their tears at the sight, a sigiit sufficient to 
soften a heart of stone, and at which justice herself now dropped 
hei; iatal sword. For . she at length consented to grant to the prayers 
of Fazio's relatiTCS that the bodies of the hapless children should be 
decently interred in the burial ground of Santa Catharina ; while those 
of the parents, who had died a desperate and unrepentant death, 
were to be placed without the ncred bounds, under the walls of the 
dty. The procession was accompanied with the tears and lamenta- 
tions of thousands, whose outcries against the cruelty and ii^ustice of 
their fi^e, and whose expressions of pity for their sufieruigs, were 
loud and vehement. 
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Wb watched her breathing through the night. 
Her brettthiog soft nod law, 
A8 in her iH'^astthe ware of lii'e 
Kept heaving to aod fro ! 

So silently we seemed to speak- 
So slowly moved about ! 
AS we had lead her Imlf our poivera 
To eke her liviDf out ! 
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Our very hopes belied our fears 

Our fears our hopes belied— 

Wetiiodftit her dyinf when Bke slept,' - • '■ •- 

And sleeping when she died ! 

For when the mom cahie dtm imd slid~' 

And chill with early showers. 

Her quiet dydids closed— she had 

Another mom thuioiirs! Thomas Houn. 



AUTUMN. 

' . ;■'.■....>. ..'] 

Season of mists and niellow fruitfiUhess, ' 
Close bosoHi.Tiriend of the roattrHng' son : -' 

Conspiringrwitfihirnhbirtolbatfaddble^ ' '* ' 

With Truit the vines that rolu^d the'thatott-caves run ; 

To bend with apples the mcosra'cotti^-trees. 
And fill all fmit With ripeness io the cor^ : ; ^ 

To swell the ^urd^ and 'pY^iih'p thelis^zel sheli^' ' 

With a sWieet icemei ; to set budffing mor^," '"' " 
And still more, latei- tfiJ1v^'rti4bi'ffi6^ee'S,^ 
Until they think warm days will never cease. 

For Summer has oteiibnmated tbeir ciaminy odlti. 
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Who hath a«t seen thee ofl amid thy 9tpre ^;.„. ; 

Sometimes whoavep* 4^eks abroad may fi.^Fd 
Thee sitting carelevs on a grt^iary floor. 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the wionowii^ wiad ; 
Or in a hair.reaped (m^QW sound asleep. ,. . . ^ 

Drowsed witMtbe/an^ of poppi«i8, wbilf t^ihook 
Spares the iiext sw^tH and all ita twiit«d ^ w^cs : 
And sometimes, like a gleaner, thou dost keep 

Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 

Or by a cyder press, with patient look, . 

Thdu watchest the last ouzlugs hourk by hoiirs*. 

Where are the sohga df Sprmg P Aye, \v^ere are they ? 

rhiok not of tlient, thou haeft thy music tfM»,;^ 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dytDfday, 

And touch the stubble pl^tks with rosy hiie ; 
Then in a wstilfnl choir the arhkH gnats mootti 

Amonjgfthe'i'lyersaUbws; borne aloft ' 
Or sinking as the %ht' wftid lirbs 6t dfetf ; 
And full.grown lambslbud Meat fh>itr Mlly 1)ourne ; 

l^edge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 

llie red.breast whistles from a garden-croft ; 
And gathering swallows twitter in tlie skies. 
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THE WIDOW TO HER HOUR-GLASS. 

Comb, ftiend, rU tarn thee up agaia : 
Companion of the lonely hour I 
Spriog thirty ti|ne9 bath fed with rain 
And cloth'd with leaves my humble bower. 

Since thoa hast stood 

In frame of wood, 
On chest or window by my side : 
At every Birth still thou wert near, 
Still spoke thine admonitions clear ! 

And, when my husband died. 

I*ve often watched thy streaming sand 
And seen the growing Mountain rise, 
And often found life's hopes to stand 
On prqps as weak in wisdom'fi eyes : 

.^B conic, crown 

Still sliding down, 
Agidn heapM up, then down again ; 
The sand above more hollow grew. 
Like days and years still filtering through. 

And mingling jpy and pain. 

While thus 1 spm and sometimes sing, 
(For now and then my heart will glow,) 
Thou me88dr*8t time's expanded wing : 
By thee the'nbofitide httar I know: 

Thou^ iriledtTfOw 

StiU Shalt thou flow 
And joy along thy destined way : 
Bat when I glean the sultry fields. 
When Eartii her yellow Harvest yields, 

Tbbu gett*8t a Holiday. 

Steady as Truth, on either end 
Thy daily tesk performing well, 
' Tbou'rt Meditation's eonstaut friend, . 
And strik'st the Heart without a Bell : 

Come, lovely May ! 

Tliy lengthen'd day 
Shall gild once more my native plain ; 
Curl inward here sweet woodbine (Lower ; 
Companion of the lonely hour 

lUl turn thee up again. 
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A NIGHT IN A CHURCH. 

It is now nearly twenty years ago, that I Yraa staying for some, 
months in the village of , in Cumberland : the place itsdf is 

small, but the church is a large Gothic structure, dimly lighted by 
coloured glass windows, and enriched by splendid monuments of thft: 
former lords of the manor. I was sent for one evening to visit a sick 
friend, and left word with my family, that if I found her worse, I 
should probably pass the night with her. She was, however, much 
better than I had anticipated, and after remaining an hour with her 
I prepared to return home. I had to pass a meadow adjoining the 
church-^-ard, and, as a heavy shower of rain had fallen, the grass was. 
wet ; the churnh-^oors were open for the purpose of cleaning it far 
the next day, which was Sunda}*, and, by walking through the church , 
I should avoid the inconvenience of the damp path. The pew-open- 
er, who was coming out, let me in at tha door, and shut it after 
her, telling me that I should find the door at the other oi4 
open, as some one was still employed there* As I passed through, X 
stopped for a moment to look at the effect of the coloured shadows 
from the window on one of ih» mfmuments, and the appearance of it 
was so brilliant and so beautiful, that I remained several minutes be- 
fore it wrapt in admiration, and was only roused from my oontem^ 
];dation by the noise of the door violently dosing and shutting out my 
retreat 

I acknowledge that at that moment I suffered extreme agitation; 
my heart beat audibly, and I felt as if the power of breathing had 
left me. I knew there was no possibility of making myself heard, 
and that I had no prospect but that of passing the night where I was. 
In a little time, however, reason came to my aid; 1 reflected that 
I was in no real danger; the weather was warm, and I had no reason 
to. apprehend injury to my health from remaining one night in tb9 
church : no one would be made uneasy by my absence from home, 
for my family were prepared to expect it ; and, in short, I aigued with 
myself on the folly of my fear, and in some degree jwoceeded in re- 
moving it. The next consideration was, in what part of the church 
should I endeavour to rest, and 1 fixed on the large seat belonging to 
the lords of the manor. It was a spacious square pew, with a carped 
OB the floor, welUctuffed cushions on the seats, and moreen curtains 
drawing ail round it; a comfortable resting-place might well be made 
there, and I woiked myself up to a pitch of philanthropic heroism* 
by wishing that hundreds of poor creatures, who were wanderen on 
tlie earth, were lodged as wdl as I wus. 
J Jiad only one objection toiliis seat, and tliat appeared i» me sa 
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very puerile and alisurd, that I vrovld not permit it to have aiiy effect 
on me t the front of the pow vma immediately opposite to a large 
monumental tomb erected to the memory of Sir William Herbert, 
the last of the fiunily who had resided on their manorial estate in the 
neighbourhood, and of this iSir William I had, when 1 first came to 
the Tillage, heard a story tiiat now, in spite of myself, would recur to 
my mind. 

Soon after my arrlTol, I had observed the deserted and dilapidated 
appeanmce of the manor-house and garden ; the latter was wild and 
running to ruin through n^lect; nettles and weeds obscured the 
once beautiful walks and parterres of flowers : the vases and images 
>vere defhoed and overthrown ; the spadons fish-ponds were choked 
with mud, and cove r ed with the rank luxuriance of the water-plants ; 
and the adjoining park had been let to a farmer, who had converted 
tiie whole to the purposes of agriculture. The house exhibited the 
same symptoms of neglect: the £Eirmer*8 family inhabited one wing 
^bnt in the rest of the house the windo^vs had been bricked up — the 
whde conveyed the idea of decay, and the swallows and other birds 
1 ad taken undisturbed possession of the turrets and the chimney-tops. 
Some of the great rooms were converted into granaries, and the 
prindpal hall was made a receptacle for the farmer's carts, &c. 

I expresMd curiosity to know the cause why so magnificent a resi- 
dence slMuld ]»ve been so abandoned, and the farmer, to whom I 
applied fbr infbrmaUoo, told me that the lost resident possessor was 
Sir William Herbert: that since his death it hod been twice let to 
occasional inhabitaiits, but that neither of the &milies had stayed 
more than a few nights : and that the present owner had given orders 
to dispose of the grounds on a lease to any of the neighbouring farm- 
ers, and to let the house be included in the agreement with them. * * I 
am surprised,*-' said 1, " that so lovely a spot should^ot have attract- 
ed the attention of someone who would have rescued it from its present 
state, and I wonder that its owner should have so little taste as tlius 
to abandon bo ddightf ul a possession. '* 

"Why, madam,'* replied thefkrmer, **it is along stor}', and it hap- 
pened a great many years ago, but as you seem curious, if you will 
walk in and rest yourself I will tell you all about it" 

** It was befbro my time, for 1 was a little boy when Sir William 
died, but my fat!ier was his huntsman and lived at the maiior-houso, 
and I have heard all the particulars often enough from him. Thifi 
Sir WiUiam, madam, was a fine portly gentleman as ever you saw, 
and the ladies. all round admired him, and he might have chosen a 
^fe finom any of the great families in the neighbourhood, and he wns 
very rich, and was come of a very ancient and great fiimily himself; 
bat somehow, as I have heard my father say, hevtiBs never for good ; 

IV. * I 
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be had always a liard and crud heart: when he was a child, It wn 
his delight to torture flies and worms, and he would take theyoonf^ 
birds from the nests, and torment them to ei^oy the misery <^ the 
old ones ; and when he grew to be a man, all his ddJght was in bad- 
ger-baiting, cock-fighting, or any sport that would enable him to in- 
dulge his cruel nature. He was also Tery fond of matehing d<^ to 
fight, and he kept bull-dogs that were the terror of the neighbour- 
hood. He had one, in particular, which was rec^ned to have more 
courage than any dog ttmt had erer been seen in this country, mid he 
had gained Sir William a great deal of money by the wagera tliat he 
had laid on him. One day, a neighbouring gentleman, who had 
long been a sort of rival to Sir William in every way, boasted at a 
public dinner, that he had procured a dog that he would mateh 
against his, which was now ccmsidered almost invindUe ; Sir William 
accepted the offer, and laid very large sums of money on his dog, and 
a day was fixed, and many of the neighbouring gentlemen were in- 
vited to see the tportf as they called it. The dogs vrere set at each 
other, and a more obstinate fight had never been seen : they were 
both creatures of wonderful strength and power, and both staunch in 
their way. The contest lasted very long, and the poor brutes Wore 
excited by their cruel masters to continue it, though they had hard- 
ly strength left to crawl to each other. At last the victory was de- 
cided ; Sir William's dog was completely exhausted, and by bleed- 
ing and breathless on the ground, and no efibrt could induce him to 
return to the attack ; the other dog was declared the conqueror, and 
was carried off amidst shouts of triumph from the human brutes who 
had witnessed his prowess. My father, who was present, said he 
turned towards Sir William at that moment, and was terrified at his 
countenance: he looked almost mad with rage and disappointment: 
his face was swollen and black with passion, and his eyes seemed 
bursting from their sockets. He took from one of his attendants a 
loaded hunting-whip, and called to the miserable dog to come to him. 
The wretched animal heard the voice of his master, and though near- 
ly blind, and hardly able to drag himself across the floor, he yet 
crawled to his foot, and licked the hand that was extended to seiie 
him. My father, madam, could never tell the story without a shudder 
of horror : but Sir William held the animal fast in one hand, while 
with tlie other he flogged him with the hunting-whip, which he never 
let go, till the miserable creature had breathed his last in agony. Seve- 
ral gentlemen who stood round, and cried shame on him, had made 
inefiectual attempts to stop his cruel arm, but he was infuriated ; he 
foamed at the mouth with rage ; at the momuut when the dog had 
received his last stroke one of them caught his arm to stop him. Sir 
William turned round to make a deadly blew at liim with the but- 
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did of Uie whip, Kvheii, iu one moment, the bluod gusbnd irom 
lu8 mouth, nose, and eare, in b continued torrent. He fell to the 
eulh, never to rise irom it more a living man, but there he lay a 
KwoUtm and discoloured corpse. In lus fury he hod burst a blood- 
vessel, and his life and his cruelties ended together." 

** The title and estate Yreai to a gentleman who was a second or third 
ooufiiu, and he lived somewhere in foreign parts, us his 'nife ^"as not 
in good health, and ma not able to bear the changeable 'vreather in 
England : the house was after a while let to a nobleman's family, but 
they only staid two days, and were ofTthe third morning ; some say, 
because my lady did not like the sight of the bleak mountains ; but 
others said, that the Dunily had all been alarmed by noises at mid- 
night and nobody has ever since that staid long together there. I 
myself put no faith in this sort of stories but many of the neighbours 
will tell you, that long after Sir William's death, horrid sounds were 
heard, at the hour of twelve at night, from the room in wliich he was 
bid before the funeral \ the noises were said to resemble the bowlings 
of a dog, mixed with the cries of a human being m the last extre- 
mity of agony. What they might have been I do not know, but the 
house is quiet enough now, yet I never go to that port of the mansion 
myself, and I do not much like to talk or think about it. None of 
the family have beeu here since, and the large tombstone tliat faces 
Uie great pew in the church was put up in memory of Sir William 
by his successor. This, madam, is the history, and this is the rea- 
son why the house was at first neglected, until now, as you see, it is 
only fit for a farm-house, and we have lived very comfortably in it, 
much more happily than ever Sir William did, I am sure. 

Xow this account at the time 1 heard it, had certainly shocked me 
as far as respected the awful death of Sir William ; but the latter 
part of it I thought absurd in the extreme, for, my good friends, 1 
was not then either nervous or superstitious ; but, at the moment I 
speak of, alone in a church, I felt that my mind was weakened, and 
1 determined not to look at the tomb, or to think of the story. I 
composed myself as well as I could, and foil into a sort of doze, whicli 
I imagined lasted some time, for, when I awoke, the moon had risen, 
and was now high in the heavens, pouring a flood of softened radi- 
ance through the Gothic windo^vs on a part of the diurch, while the 
other was left in dark shadow. I rose from my reclining position to 
make some change in the arrangement of my cushions, and perceiv- 
ed that the light was thrown most strongly on the tomb, on which I 
liud previously resolved not to look ; but, as I dare say you may some 
of you liave experienced at times, we feel ourselves irresistibly im- 
pelled to look at, or think of, those tilings, from wliich wo would most 
vish to withdraw our attention, so I felt, I know not liow, a stmnge 

I nt 
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impulse to fix my eyes upon this tomb, ou which redincd t&e wulp^ 
tured figure of Sir William, nearly as large as liie. 

While my eyes remained, as it were, £utened on this ol^jeet, 
could I be deceived by the shadows of the moonlight, or did 1 in re- 
ality perceive a moving form apparently rishig from that tomb? Ah 
no ! it was no vision of the imagination : I distinctly saw a long lean 
arm raised above the sepulchre, and, a moment afterwards, the ghasti 
ly apparition of a human face, pale, wild, and unearthly, glared on 
me with eyes expressive of misery and despair. 1 stood luiable to 
move a limb *, every faculty of body and mind seemed frosen up in 
horror : the spectre advanced a step from the monument, and in that 
moment my senses were almost paFal^wd by the most heart-rending 
sound that ever appalled a mortal ear — it was the yell of despair— it 
was the cry of human sufiering, with a strange andhorriUa mixture 
of the agony of a djing animal. I sank down totally overpowexed: 
all that I had heard recurred to my mind, which became a chaos of 
terror and superstitious alarms, and I lost all consciousness of the hor^ 
lors that surrounded me in a temporary insensibility. 

I know not how long I remained in this state almost approadiing 
death, but, when I in some degree recovered myself, I found that I 
had fallen on the floor of the pew, and, as my mind wqs gradually re- 
stored to recollection, I endeavoured to persuade myself that I had 
been deluded by a pliantom of the imagination.. I thought how ofiban 
we are victims to our over-excited fSundes. My seises might have 
been bewildered ; I might after all only have dreamed. In this Idas, 
I slowly rose from my recumbent posture^ determined to exanune 
the tomb myself, and to be convinced, tha^my mind had been under 
a temporary derangement. I stood up ; I looked to the door of the 
pew, when, oh dreadful sight ! the same ghastly and horrifl £eu^. met 
my view, as the spectre leaned over it, with its glaring eyes fixed on 
mine. My sensations I have hardly words to describe i by no power 
could I withdraw my eyes from this object : for hours did I remain 
thus spell- bound ; I felt as if the blood liad congealed in my veins ; 
my temples ached with intense agony, and every ludr on my head felt 
as if it was endued with a living power, and was moved by some in- 
visible mechanism. 1 felt that my senses were deserting me, but I 
was not mad ; for through that long and dreadful night did 1 distinct- 
ly hear the hours told by the church dock, wliich returned in dismal 
echoes to my ear. Horror at last became despair ; I rose in frantic 
wilduess to rush from my prison, when again did the spectre utter 
that soul-appalling sound. Every object, the church, the monu- 
ments, seemed to rock and reel around me, my eyes emitted spurks 
of fire, and from that moment I lost all recoUectiou of nuuiy witki 
of my existence. 
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itory appears terrific, and it mras indeed truly so to me, and 
m events' were in reality very common, and suclias, had my 
Instead of being in a state of excitement and terror, been cap- 
Tcalm investigation, vrould not to me have been the cause of 
protracted suiTering. The next morning, the vroman who had 
re of sweeping the church came to it e^Iy to prepare it for the 
idling service, and she found me raving in a paroxysm of deli- 
and the poor innocent cause of my fear himself terrified and 
sd. He was a pauper belonging to a village some miles dis- 
he was bom deaf and dumb, and had, as he grew up, been 
to be also an idiot. His parents had supported him decently 
they lived: but, on their death, the care of him had devolved 
I parish ; he had grown old in poverty, sickness, and depend- 
bat he was perfectly harmless, and the neighbouring farmers 
reAised him a meal. Frequently in the summer season ho 
oned around for days together, taking his scanty food from tlio 
Af charity, and his nightly rest in bams or outhouses : it ^vas 
led that he had wandered into the church, where he had fallen 
; and when he awoke, he was the unconscious cause to me of 
nerer to be forgotten, by his meagre and ghastly appearance, 
ia horrid and uncouth attempts at articulation. 
mained long on a bed of sutler ing : a frenzy fever left me re- 
to almost in&ntine weakness. Of its effects on me corporeally 
lentally you may judge, when 1 tell you, that when 1 entered 
Imrch my hair was brown and glossy as the chesnut, and that 
I rose from, my bed it was grey as you now see it. My limbs, 
were strong and agile, have ever since trembled with paraly- 
od my mind, which was once cheerful, energetic, and cour- 
I, is now desponding, weak, and timid. 

Family Magazine, 
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•• With thee my iplrit utrays 

Amid the laad, aad in the light 
Of looX-lotti yeaterdays."— JoHM ^lALcoMt. 

I. 

Wr have gathered lilies oft 

On tliese old green garden walk,s, 
And our hands met lovingly 

As we tied the stalks 
Uound and round with limber willi.w. 

Underneath the hawthorn bouuh— 
There thou liuger*st with another 

And I^in forgotten now. 
l3 
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II. 
We ne*er parted aorrowless. 

Or in«t without a Muile of yore— 
Though we never spoke our love. 

We but felt it more. 
*TwouId have seemed precaution useless 

Fur hearts like ours to brvath one vow- 
Yet all that thou wast then to me 

Thun'rt to another now. 



i ■ ■■ 
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OHOALi^ CASTLE. 

JSLAND OF KBftRARA. 



} > ' i <* Of ghMtly cistlB wMOk atefnally 

Holds its Wind Tiss^ (Wt (• tb« lop* ««•>** 

Author op Riminl 

Still frown'st tbo>u on.fhe Uue sea wave. 

And on the flowery l^Qd-« 
Hme hath not blanched with all his storms 

Thy look of old command. 

. But the chill spirit of decay 
' ' Amid thine inmost chamber wails — 

Where the unshelter*d floor reflects 
. > • ! l^e doadthato'er it salto. 

Thy gateway Is all grass-grown now— 

No coming— no departing train. 
With glittering sword and nodding plume. 
Bhall spur through it again. 

And were there hearts that gave to thee, 
The eartluendeariiig name of home ? 

And did the foot of childhood once 
Familiarly roam 

About thy oaken.seated haU, 

And winding lobbies, and among 
Thy labyrinthine tapestries. 

And bowers of lady song ? 

Yes I and thy desolateness speaks 
A touching moral to the miud— 
It tells of generations gone, 
■ ' Like leaflets in the wind- 

It tells that we must pass away. 
When a few hastening years have fled, 
r And join that mighty multitude, 

llie world's forgotten dead. 

Z 
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THE SKREEN, OR " NOT AT HOBIE."* 

Thk widow of Governor Atheling retamed from the East Indies, 
old, rich, and childless ; and as she had none but rery distant relations 
her affections naturally turned towards the earliest friends of her 
youth ; one of whom she found still living, and residing in a large 
country town. 

She therefore hired a house and grounds adjacent, in a village very 
near to this lady's abode, and became not only her frequent but wel- 
come guest. This old firiend was a widow in narrow circumstances, 
with four daughters slendeily provided for ; and she justly concluded 
that, if she and her fiunlly eoidd endear themselves to their opulent 
guest, they should in all probobUity inherit some of her property. 
In the meanwhile, as she nerer visited them without bringing with 
her, in great abundance, whatever was wanted for the table, and 
might therefore be said to contribute to their maintenance, without 
seeming to intend to do so, they took incessant pains to conciliate her 
more and more every day, by fkitteried whfdi she did not see through, 
and attentions which she deeply f^. Still, the Livingstones were 
not in spirit united to their amiable guest. The sorrows of her 
heart had led her, by slow degrees, to seek refuge in a religious 
course of life ; and, spite of her proneness to self-deception, she could 
not conceal from herself that, on this most Important subject, the 
Livingstones had never thought seriously, and were, as yet, entirely 
women of the world. But still her heart longed to love something ; 
and as her starved affections craved some daily food, she suffered her- 
self to love this |dausible, amusing, agreeable, and seemingly-af- 
fectionate family; and she every day lived in hope, that, by her 
precepts and example, she should ultimatdy tear them from that 
" world they loved too well." Sweet and precious to their ov^ti souls 
are the illusions of the good; and the deceived East-Indian was 
happy, because she did not understand the true nature of the Living- 
stones. 

On the contrar}', so fascinated was she by what she fancied they 
were, or might become, that she took very little notice of a shamc« 
faced, awkward, retiring, silent girl, the <»ily child of the dearest 
friend that her childhood and her youth had known, — and who had 
been purposely introduced to her only as Fanny Barnwell. For the 
Livingstones were too selfish, and too prudent, to let their rich friend 
know that this poor girl was the orphan of Fanny Beaumont. Withp 
holding, therefore,,the most Important part of the truth, they only in-* 
formed her that Fanny Barnwell- was an orphan, who was glad to 

* From V Illustrations of Lying in all its Branches.** By Mrs Opie. 
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live among^ her friends, that she might make her small income 
suffldent for her Tvants; but they took care not to add that she was 
mistaken in supposing that Fanny Beaumont, whose long silence and 
subsequent death she had bitterly deplored, had died childleas; for 
that ^e had married a second husband, by whom she had the poor 
orphan in question, and had lived many years in sorrow and obscu- 
rity, the result of this imprudent marriage ; resolving, however, in 
order to avoid accidents, that Fanny's visit should not be of long du- 
ration. In the meanwhile, they confided in the security affi>rded 
them by what may be called their *' passive lie of interest.*' But, 
in order to make " assurance doubly sure," they had also recourse 
to tlie ** active lie of interest ;" and, in order to frighten Fanny from 
ever daring to inform their visitor that she was the child of Fanny 
Beaumont, they assured her that that lady was so enraged against 
her poor mother, for having married her unworthy father, that no 
one dared to mention her name to her; as it never failed to draw 
from her the most violent abuse of her once dearest friend. '* And 
you know, Fanny," they took care to add, ** that you could not bear 
to hear your poor mother abusod.*' — ^* No ; that I could not, in- 
deed," was the weepii\g girl*s answer; and the Livingstones felt safe 
and satisiied. However, it still might not be amiss to make the 
old lady dislike Fanny, if they could ; and they OQutrired to render 
the poor girl's virtue the means of doing her ii^jury. 

Fanny's mother could i)ot bequeath much money to her child ; but 
ahe had endeavoured to enrich her with principles and piety. A- 
bove all, she had impressed her with the strictest regard for truth ; 
•J-«nd the Livingstones artfully contrived to make her integrity the 
means of displeasing their East-Indian friend. 

This good old lady's chief failing was believing implicitly whatever 
was said in her commendation: not that she loved Hatter}', bat tbnt 
she liked to believe she had conciliated good- will; and that, being 
sincere herself, she never thought of distrusting the sincerity of 
others. 

Nor was she at all vain of her once fine person, and fuier Ace, 
or improperly tbnd of dress. Still, from an almost pitiable degree 
of baniwmmiet she allowed the Livingstones to dress her as thef 
liked ; and, as they chose to make her wear fashionable and young- 
looking attire, in which they declared that she looked '* so handaome! 
and so well i" she believed they were the best judges of what 
was proper for her, and always replied, '* Well, dear friendsi 
it is entirely a matter of indifierence to me ; so dress me as you 
please ;'* while the Livingstones, not believing that it \vas a matter 
of indiilerence, used to luugh, as soon as she was gone, at her obvioiu 
iTedulity. 
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But this ungeueroai and tnaoheroas conduct exdted sucli ttroiig 
indignation in the usually gentle Fanny, that she could not help ex- 
preaAag her wntimeuts ooucemuig it: and by that means mado 
them the mora eager to betray her into ofiandiug their unsuapicious 
friend. They therefore asked Fanny, in her presence, one day, 
whether their dear guest did not dress most becomingltf ? 

The poor giil made sundry sheepish and awkward contortions, 
now hxAing down, and then looking up *, — unablo to lie, yet afhdd 
to tell the truth. — ** Why do you not reply, Fanny ?" said the artful 
questioner. '* Is she not well dressed ?"— " Not in my opinion," 
faltered out the distresBed girL " And pray, Miss Baniwell,*' said 
the old lady, ** what part at my dress do you disappnnre ?*' After a 
pause, Fanny took ooniage to reply, " ail of it, madam,**—- <* Why ? 
do you think it too young for me?*' — " I do." " A plain-spoken 
yottng pereon tfaatl'^riie observed in a tone of pique I— while the 
LiTlngstooes exdaimed, impertinoitl ridiculous! and Fanny was 
glad to leare the room, fteling ezoessiYe pain at having been forced 
.to wound the feoHings of one whom she wished to be permitted to 
lore, because she had once been her mother's dearest friend. After 
this scene, the Liringstones, partly fh)m the love of mischief, and 
partly firom the knre of Am, tsed to put similar qnestions to Fanny, 
in ther old lady's presence, till, at last, displeased and indignant at 
her UuntnesB and ill-brcedfng, she scarcely noticed or spoke to her. 
In the meanwhile, Cecilia liTingstooe became an olject of increasing 
Snterssf to her ; fbr she had a loTer to whom she was greatly attadied, 
but who would not be in a situation to marry for many years. 

This ymmg^ man was frequentiy at the house, and was as polite 
and attentive to the old lady, when she was present, as the rest of 
the fiuuily ; biit» dke them, he was ever reedy to Indulge in a laugh 
fX her oredulous simplicity, and especially at her continually express- 
faig her belief, as well as her hopes, that they were all beginning to ' 
think leM of the present world, imd more of the next i and as liiwrie, 
as well as the Livingstones, possessed no inconsiderable power of 
mimiday, they ekerdsed them with great eiiect on the manner 
knd titees of her whimi 4hey called the over-crested saint, unre- 
strained, akn ! by the oonMdousneBs that she was their present, and 
-would, as ttiey expected, be \ht\T fixture benefectrass. 

Thateonfidlng and unsuspecting behig was, meanwhile, oondder- 
fog tihat, though her health was injured by a long residence in a 
warm dfmate, she might still live many years ; and that, as Ceciliu 
might not therefbre possess tho fortune which she had bequeathed to 
her till '*y«uth and genial years were flown,'* it would be better to 
givelt to her during her liiSMime. *' 1 will do so,*' she said to herself 
(tears rushing into her e^'es as she thought of the happinen which 
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she was going to impart,) *' aiid then the young people con marr)' 
directt}'/' 

She took this resolution one day vrhcn the Livingstones believed 
that she had left her home on a visit. Consequently, having no 
expectation of seeing her for some time, they had taken advantage 
of her long vainly-expected absence to make some engagements 
vrhich they knew she would have excessively disapproved. But 
though, as yet, they knew it not, the old lady had been forced to put 
oli* her visit ; a circumstance which she did not at all r^rct,.a8 it 
(enabled her to go socmer on her benevolent errand. 

The engagement of the Livingstones for that day yrus a reheanal 
of a private play at their house, which they were afterwards, and 
tluring their saintly friend's absence, to perform at the house of a 
friend ; and a large room called the library', in which there was a 
wide commodious skreen, 'was selected as the scene of action. 

Fanny Barnwell, who disliked private and other theatricals as 
much as their old friend herself, was to have no part in the perform- 
ance ; but, as they were disappointed of their prompter that evenii^, 
she was, though with great difficulty, persuaded to perform the 
office, for that ni^kf only. 

It was' to be a dress rehearsal; and the parties were in the midst 
of acTorning themselves, when, to their great consternation, they saw 
their supposed distant frieiid coming up the street', and evidently in- 
tending Uiem a visit. What ^tas to bel done ? To admit her was 
impossible. They therefore called up a new servant, who only came 
to them the day before, and who did not know the woiidly conse- 
quence of their unwelcome guest ; and Cedlia sEdd to her, *' you see 
tliat old lady yonder ; when she knocks, be sure you say that we an 
not at home ; and you had better add, that we shall not be home 
till bed-lime ;" thus adding the lie of convenience to other deceptions. 
Accordingly, when she knocked at the door, the girl spoke as she was 
desired to do, or rather she improved upon it ; for she said that her 
ladies had been out all day, and would not return till two o'dodE 
in the morning." — ** Indeed*, that is unfortunate ;" said their disap- 
pointed visitor, stopping to deliberate whether she should not leave a 
note of agreeable Surprise for Cecilia ; but the girl, who held tho 
door in her lumd, seemed so impatient to get rid of her, that siie 
resolved not to write, and thtn turned away. 

The girl was really in haste to return to the kitchen; for she w^ 

gossiping with an old fellow-sorvant. She therefore neglected to go 

Dack to her anxious employers*, but Cecilia ran dowTi tho back stairs, 

to iniern^nte her; exclaiming, ** Well; what did she say? I lioiic 

aho did not suspect that we were al bome." " No, to bo sure not, Miss i 

—-how slioukl sJif ? — for 1 tsaid cvtn more iWiv ^om \o\A Ta& \a «sn V 
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lepeatiiig her additious ; being ongcr to prove her duiiii to tlio cou- 
fidence of her new mistress. " But are you sure Hint she is reull v 
gone from the door?"— "To be sure, Miss."—" Still, I wish you 
oould go and see; because we have not seen her yaas the window, 
though we heard, the door shut." — " Dear me. Miss, Iiow sliould 
}tRi ? for 1 looked out after her, and 1 saw her go down the street 
under the windows, and turn .... yes,— -I am sure tliut I saw lu r 
turn into a shop. However, I will go and look, if you desire it." 
She did so ; and certainly saw nothing of tlie dreaded guest. Thun>- 
fore, liL>r young ladies fmished their preparations, devoid of fear. 
But the truth was, that the girl, little a^vore of the imporUince of tin';* 
unwelcome lady, and concluding slie could not bu a friend, but 
merely some troublesome nobody, showed her contempt and her 
anger at being detuned so long, by throwing to the street door with 
such violence, that it did not really dose ; and the old lady, who Iiad 
ordered her carriage to come for her at a certain hour, aiid*wus de- 
termined, on second thoughts, to sit down and wait for it,~>vas able, 
unheard, to push open tlie door, and to enter the library uiii>erceiv- 
ed;-^for the girl lied to those who bade her lie, when slie said tliat 
she saw her walk away. 

Jii tlmt room Mrs Atheling found a sofa ; and though she won- 
dered at seeing a large skreen opened before it, she seated herself on 
it, and, being fatigued with her walk, soon fell asleep. But her 
dumber was broken very unpleasantly *, for she heard, as she awoke, 
the following dialogue, on the entrance of Cecilia and her lover, ao- 
»mpanied by Fanny. " Well — I am so glad we got rid of Mrs 
Atheling so easily!" cried Cecilia. "That new girl seenu apt. 
Some servants deny one so as to show one is at home." — " 1 should 
dke them the better for it,'* said Fanny. " I hate to see any one 
ready at tellii^ a falsehood." — "Poor little conscientious dear I" 
^d the lover, mimicking her, " one would think the dressed-up saint 
liad made you as metliodistical as herself." " Wliat, I suppose, 
Uias Fanny, you would have had us let the old quiz in." — " To be 
<ure I would ; and I wonder you oould be denied to so kind a friend. 
Poor dear Mrs Atheling ! how hurt she would be, if she knew you 
kvere at home !"— " Poor dear, indeed! Do not be so alfectcd, Fanny. 
F.low should you care for Mrs Atheiluig, when you know that she 
jislikes you !"— ." Dislikes me ! Oh yes ; I fear she does!" — " I am 
ture she does," replied Cecelia ; " fur you are domiright rude to her. 
Did you not say, only the day before yesterday, when she said. 
There, Miss Baniwell, I hope 1 have at last gotten a cap which you 
like,— No ; I am sorry to say you have not?" — " To be sure I did ; 
—I could not tell a falseliood, even to please Mrs AVke\viv^,\2cv!a\\^ 
she yvas my omi dear mother's dearest frieiid.^^ ^^^ \o\xs iEkSi\X\viC*^ 
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friend, Fanny 1 I nerer heard that before;" said the lorer. 
** Did }-ou not laiow that, Alfred I" said Cecilia; eagerly adding, 
" but Mrs Athelirig does not know it ;" giving him a meaning looki 
as if to say, " and do not you teli her." — " Would she did know itl" 
said Fanny mournfully, ** for though I dare not tell her so, lest she 
should abuse my poor mother, as you say she would, Cecilia, because 
she was so angry at her marriage vnth. my misguided fiither, still I 
lliink she would look kindly on her once dear friend's orphan child, 
and like me, in spite of my honesty.*' — " No, no, silly girl ; honesty 
is usually its own reward. Alfred, what do you think ? Our old friend, 
who is not very penetrating, said one day to her, I suppose you think 
my caps too young for me ; and that true young person replied, Yes, 
Madam, I do." — ** And would do so again, Cecilia; — and it was 
iar more frigidly and kind to say so than flatter her on her dress, as 
3-0U do, and then laugh at her when her beck is turned. I hate t» 
hear any one mimicked and laughed at ; and more especially my 
mamma's old friend." — ** There, there, child! your sentimentality 
makes me sick. But come ; let us begin." — '* Yes," cried Alfred, 
" let us rehearse a little, before the rest of the party come. I shottld 
like to hear Mrs Atholing's exclamations, if she knew what we 
were doing. She would say thus :" . . . . Here he gave a most ao> 
curate representation of the poor old lady's Yoice and manner, and 
her fancied abuse of private theatricals, while Cecilia cried, <* bravo! 
bravo !" and Fanny " shame ! shame [^ till the other Livingstonee^ 
and the rest of the company, who now entered, drowned her cry in 
their loud applauses and louder laughter. 

The old lady, whom surprise, anger, and wounded sensibility, had 
hitherto kept silent and still in her involuntary hiding-plaoe, now 
rose up, and, mounting on the sofa, looked over the top of the 
skreen, full of reproachful meaning, on the conscious ofibnders ! 

What a moment, to them, of overwhelming surprise and conster- 
nation! The cheeks, flushed with malicious triumph and satirical 
pleasure, became covered with the deeper blush of detected treachery, 
or pale with fear of its oonsequ«nces ; — and the eyes, so lately beam- 
ing with ungenerous injurious satisfaction, were now cast with pain- 
ful shame upon the ground, unable to meet the justly indignant 
glance of her, whose kindness they had repaid with such palpable and 
base ingratitude \ " An admirable likeness indeed, Lawrie," said 
their undeceived dupe, breaking her perturbed silence, and oondag 
down from her elevation ; " but it will cost you more than you are at 
present aware oil — But who art thou ?" she added, addressing Fanny 
(irho though, it might have be^i a moment of triumph to her, felt 
and looked as if she had been a sharer in the guilt,) " Who art thou, 
my iictfioumbie, kind girl? And w\vo ntos -^oxxx isvqVJww?" — ** Your 
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Fanny Boanmont," replied the qoldt/eeling orphan, bareting into 
tears. '* Fanny Beaumont*ii child ! and it rras concealed from me !'* 
said sbe, folding the weeping girl to her heart. ** But it was all of a 
piece ;— an treachery and insincerity, from the beginning to the enr}. 
However, I am undeceived before it is too late." She then dis- 
dosed to the detecled family her generous motive for the unexpected 
visit \ and declared her thankfulness for what had taken |riace, as ikr 
as she was herself concerned; though she could not but deplore, us a 
christian, the discovered turpitude of those whom she hod fondly 
loved. 

" I have now," she continued, " to make amends to one whom 1 
have hitherto not treated kindly; but I have at length been 
enabled to discover an undeserved fKend, amidst undeserved 
foes. .... My dear child," added she, parting Fanny's dark 
ringlets, and gazing tearfully fn her face, " 1 must have been 
bUiidf as well as blinded, not to see yonr likeness to your dear 
mother. — Will you live with me, Fanny, and be unto me as a 
DAUomxA?" — "Oh, most gladly l" was the eager and agitated' 
reply. — ** You artful creature !" exclaimed Cecilia, pale with rage 
and mortification, ** you knew very well she was behind the skrcen." 
— " I know that she could not know it," replied the old lady ; ^ and 
you, Miss Livingstone, assert what you do not yourself believe. But 
come, Fanny, let us go and meet my carriage ; for, no doubt, your 
presence here is now as unwelcome as mine." But Fanny lingered,^ 
as if reluctant to depart. She could not bear to leave the Living, 
stones in anger. They had been kind to her ; and she would £un 
have parted with them afitetionately ; but they all preserved a sullen, 
indignant silence, and scornfully repelled her advances. — ** You see 
that you must not tarry here, my good girl," observed the old lady, 
smiling ; " so let us depart" They did so ; leaving the Livingstones 
and the k>ver, not deploring their fiEUilt, but lamenting their detec- 
tion ;— lamenting also the hour when they added the lies of convji- 
Mixxcx to their other deceptions, and had thereby enabled their un^ 
snqpecting dupe to detect those falsehoods^ the result of their avoii^ 
dens ftai8» which may be justly entitled the ues or intbrbst. 

Mrs Opif. 
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ROME. 

TiMB has bat touched, not seaJed in glocm 

The turrets of almighty Rome i 

The same deep stream which tossed of yora 

The iofauts in their ark ashore, * 

Whose power, since deified, lias piled 

This seven-hiiled city in the wild. 

Yet in its yellow Iiistre rores 

fiy marble halls and holy grores. 

Tet on its mount, the pillared shrine 

Angnst, of Jove Capitoline, 

Rich with the spoils which war translates. 

The plunder of a thousand states. 

Though grey with age or thunder's scai^. 

Looks in proud triumph to the stars. 

Its pMTtals passed, its threshold trod 

By whitMTobed flamens of the god. 

Asoended by its hundred stairs. 

The rough Tarpeian yet declares 

His fate who freed its flune too well, 

Who vdnly watched and sternly fell. 

Structures of piety and prayer, 

t>omes towering over templet, there 

The busy Fonun overlpokKr- 

Tlie Bfem where. Junius Brutus sbofik 

Jfiercely his imprecating sword 

And smiled on liberty restored 

And here Uie Rostrum, at whose fo6t • 

Grlif rosrtd rage, and rage grew mute, 

As Pity dropt,.or Passion ftung 

Honey or gioi from TuUy's tongue. 

Tlksr«s whwre the great and glorified 

On jmarble pedestals abide. 

With gods that make the sktes their homp. 

The vast Pantheon's pillared dome 

Heaves into heaven. With shout and eong. 

As ruaWngcars urge cars along. 

There the Uve eireus hums, and spreads 

Ita gladness o'er ten thousand heads,— 

Sonsofaraceon49e armed with power 

Omnipotent in danger^ day. 
And stUl commanding, though their hour 

Of earlier worth has passed away : 
Though wronged CamiUus wars not now. 
Nor Clnelnnatns leaves the plough, 
Mntios a tyrant's virrath disarms, 
Fabricius awes, nor Scipio charms, 
j^or Regulus his pangs defies. 
Looks back on Rome, and grandly dies. 
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ENSIGN 0*DONOOHU£*S •* FIRST LOVBL" 

WRITTEN BT UlMtSLF. 

Eko&mous Rxassk I were you erer in Clare castle! Tis as vile 
a hole in the shape of a barrack—as odious a combination of stone, 
mortar, and rough-cast, as ever the King-— God Uesa him!— put u 
regiment of the line into. There is most delightftil fisliing out of 
the windows — charming shooting at the sparrows that build in the 
caves of the houses, and most elegant hunting. If you have a ter. 
rier, you may beg twenty brace of rats in a forenoon. If a person is 
fond of drawing, he has wBter scenery above the bridge, and water 
scenery below the bridge, with turf-boats and wild ducks, and two or 
three schooners with coals, and mud in abundance when the tide is 
out, and beautiful banks slqpfng to the water, with charming brown 
)K)tato gardens and eveigreen furze bushes. When tired of this com- 
bhiationof natural beauties, you may turn to the city qt Clare, lux- 
uriant in dung and pigSj and Cake a view of the Protestant schod- 
house without a roof, bnd the parish clergyman's handsome newly 
white-washed kennd — by the laifie token, his was the best pack of 
hounds I ever saw— and the priest's neat oottnge at the back of the 
public-house, where the best j^Uieen in the country was to be had. 
Then in the distance is not to be seen the neighbouring abbey of 
Quin, which presents splendid remains of Gothic architecture ; but 
I can only say from what I have heard, as the hill of'.Dundrennan 
happens to intervene between our citadel and the abbey. , Ennis, too, 
in the distance, I am tdd, would be a fine maritime town, if it had good 
houses and was nearer the sea, and had trade and some respectable 
people in it, and a good neighbourhood. Mr O'Connell thinks a 
cunal from it to Qans would improve it— «nd I think the ** tribute 
money*^ might be advantageously laid out in shares in the said canal. 
This is only a surmise of my ovm. Judging of what I saw from my 
banack-window in Clare castle— fbr, during the six blessed weeks I 
spent there, from five o'clock on Ash Wednesday evening, till six 
o'ck)ck on Good Friday meming, my nose, which is none of the long- 
est, never projected its own length beyond the barrack-gate. The 
reason of my not visiting the chief dty of Clareshire was also suffi- 
cient to prevent me exploring the remains at Quin: and was simply 
this — Colonel Gauntlet had given positive orders to Captain Vernon, 
who commanded the company, not to |)ermit Ensign O'Donoghue, 
oil any pretence, to leave the castle. 

I was a lad of about seventeen then, and had Wl a ^ot\. \ATcv<&\)«r» 
tomgot a comoueBkai in tb» Royal Irish, by raKms lecxuWa— <'N«\&|^ 
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^aa dene in rather an ingenious manner by my old iiurro, Jndy 
M'Leary. She got some thirty or forty of the Ballyb^ hurier^ 
seven of whom ^rere her own sons-^lads that would have cropped an 
exciseman, or put a tith&>proctor ** to keep" in a bog-hole, as soon 
as they would have peeled a potato, or sooner. Nurse Judy got the 
boys together — ^made them blind drunk — locked them up in the bam 
♦—made them ** drunk again,*' next morning — enliBted them all b^ 
fore my father, who was a justice of the peace— «nd a reoniitinf- 
aeiigeant who was at the house, marched them all off (*' druidc still*') 
to the county town. They were all soldiers befiore they came to thdr 
senses, and I was recommended for an eosigncy. My heroes remain- 
ed quiet for a day or two, having plenty of eating and drinking ; but 
swearing, by all the saints in the Almanack, that the Ballybeg boys 
were, out and out, the tip-top of the country, and would ** bate the 
Cumel, ay, and the Gineral, with the garrison to back him to boot, 
ii Masther Con would only crook his finger and whistle. " We were 
ordered to march to Limerick, which part of the country it did not 
appear that my recruits liked, for the following Sunday they were 
all back again playing hurley at Ballybeg. 

: But to return. I was, as I said before, an ensign in the Royal 
Irish, and strutting as proud as a'peaoock, about the streets of Lin^ 
erick. To be sure, how I ogled the darlings as they tripped aloDg« 
and how they, used to titter when I gave them a sly look 1 I was 
asked to all sorts of parties, as the officers were— save the mark I— so 
geuteei! We had dinner-parties, and tea-parties, and daodng 
parties, and parties up the river to Castle Connel, and jnc-nics down 
the river to Carrick Gunnel, and dry drums ; in short, the&eUdung 
lads of tho Eighteenth never lived in such clover. Three parsons* 
or rather, I should say, their wives, sundry doctors, the wine maiv- 
chants, and a banker or two, were all quarreling about vrho coiUd 
show us most attention, and force most daret and whisl^ ptueh 
down our throats. We flirted and jigged, and got drunk every 
night in the week at the house of one friend or another. I was 
seventeen times in love, ay, and out again, in the first ftrtnight: 
such eyes as one young lady had, and such legs had another ; Susan 
had such lips, and Kate had such shoulders ; Maria laughed soheart* 
jly — to show her teeth \ and Johanna held her petticoats so tidily out 
of the mud — to show her ancle. I was fairly bothered with thea 
all, and nearly ruined into the bargain by the amount of my wine 
bills at the mess. The constant love-making kept me in a fever, and 
a perpetual unquenchable thirst was the consequence. In vain did I 
toss off bumper after bumper of port and sherry in honour of the 
charms of each and all of them*, in vain did I sit down with my 
tumbler of wliisky punch {Jaai) at my ^^\v, viVvRia \ \fiLTfiiuii^>iiii 
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muse and wrote sonnets on the sweet creatures. Erery fresh charm 
called for a fresh bottle, and each new poetical thought cried out for 
more hot water, sigar, whisky, and lemon-juice ! The more I made 
loTe, the more feverish I grew ; and it was absolutely impossible to 
keep my pulsations and wine bills under any control. Fortunately, 
or perhaps unfortunately, one young lady began to usurp the place of 
die many. I was determined to install her as prime and permanent 
mistress of my afifecdons. 

Accordingly, Miss Juliana Hennessy was gazetted to the post,. 
vice a score dismissed. Juliana had beautiful legs, beautiful bust,, 
beautiful shouldera ; figure plump, smooth, and showy ; face nothing 
to boast of, for her nose was & snub, and she was a trifle marked with, 
the small-pax ; but her teeth were generally dean, and her eye lan- 
guishing ; so, OB the whole, Juliana Hennessy was not to be sneezed 
at Half a dozen of our youngsters were already flirting with her :. 
one boasted that he had a lock of her hair, but honour forbade him 
to show it ; another swore thathe had kissed her in her father's sculler} , 
that she ^ms nothing loath, and only said, " Ah now, IVIr Casey, can't 
you stop? what a flirt you are!" — ^but nobody believed him; and 
Peter Dawson, the adjutant, who was a wag, aihrmed, that he heard 
her mother say, as she crossed the streets, " Juliana, mind your 
petticoats— spring, Juliana, spring, and show your * agility' — the 
officers are looking." After this, poor Juliana Hennessy never was 
known but as Juliana Spring. 

Juliana Spring had a susceptible mind, and was partial to delicate 
attentions ; so the first thing I did,, to show that my respect for her 
was particular, wi^ to call out Mister Casey about the scullery story; 
and, after exchanging threefhots, (for I was new to the business then, 
and my pistols none of the best,) I touched him up in the left knee, 
and spoilt his capering in rather an oii-hand style, considering I was 
but a novice. I now basked in my J uliana's smiles, and was as happy 
and pleasant as a pig in a potato-garden. I begged Casey's pardon 
for having hurt him, and he pitched Juliana to Old Nick, for which, 
by the way, I was near having him out again. 

1 was now becoming quite a sentimental milk-sop ; I got drunk 
not more than twice a week, I ducked but two watchmen, and broke 
the head of but one chairman, during the period of my loving Juli- 
ana Spring. Wherever her toe left a mark in the gutter, my heel 
was sure to leave its print by the side of it. Her petticoats never 
had the sign of a spatter on them ; they were alwa) s held well out of 
the mud, and the snow-white cotton stockings, tight as a drum-head, 
were duly displayed. 

Juliana returned my Jove, and plenty of biUixig and o(M>\iv^N^^\ffii!^ 
afj'L Mis Hezmetsy mis as charming a lady o£ Vkfis ^«9J« ^3A ^^^ 
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might see any where ; she used to make room tor me next Juliana- 
make UB stand back to back, to see bow much the taller I was of the 
two, — Juliana used to put on my sash and gorg^ and I was obliged to 
adjust them right ; then she was obliged to replace them, with her 
little fingers fiddling about me. After that the old lady would say, 
** Juliana, my We, how do the turkeys walk through the grass?" 
** Is it through the long grass, ma'am ?*' ** Yes, Juliana, my lore j 
show us how the turkeys walk through the long grass." Then J uliana 
would rise from her seat, bend forward, tuck up her clothes nearly to 
her knees, and stride along the room on tip-toe. " Ah, now do it 
again, Juliana," said the mother. So Juliana did it again — and again 
—and again — till I knew the shape of Juliana's supporters so well, 
that I can conscientiously dedare they were uncommonly pr^ty. 

Juliana and I became thicker, and thicker — till at length I had ' 
almost made up my mind to marry her. I was very near fairly pop- 
ping the question at a large ball at the Custom House, Ythea fortu- 
nately, Colonel Gauntlet clapped his thumb upon me, and said "Stop ! " 
and Dawson stept up to say that I must march next morning, at ten 
o'clock, for that famous citadel, Clare castle. I was very near calliog 
out both Dawson and the colonel ; but Juliana requested me not, for 
her sake. Prud^ioe cam& in time. Gauntlet would have brought 
me to a court-martial, and I should have gone back to Ballybeg 
after my recruits. 

Leaving the Heimess}'s without wishing them good-bye, would hav<i 
been unkind and unhandsome ; so at nine next morning I left the 
New Barracks, having told the sergeant of the party who was to ao* 
company me, to call at Arthur's Quay on his way. I soamperad^ 
along George Street, and in a few minutes arrived at the Hennessy*s. 
How my heart beat when I lifted the knocker ! I fancied that, ix>> 
stead of the usual sharp rat-tat-too, it had a sombre, hollow sound; 
and when Katty Lynch, the hand-maiden of my beloved, came to 
the door, and hesitated about admitt&ig me, I darted by her, and 
entering the dining-room on my right hand. Here the whx^e fiunily 
were assembled ; but certainly not expecting company — not one of 
the " genteel officers," at least. 

The fhther of the family, who was an attorney, was arranging hit 
outward man. His drab cloth ink-spotted inexpressibles were un- 
buttoned at the knee, and but just met a pair of whity-brown worsted 
stockings, that wrinkled up his thick legs. Coat and waistooat he Mad 
none, and at the open breast of a dirty shirt appeared a still dirtier 
flannel-waistcoat He was rasping a thick stubble on his chin, as he 
Mtcod opposite a handsome pier-glass between the windows. The 
raaor was wiped upon the breakfastrdotiwtYAck ever and anon 1^^ 
ifcraped dean with the back of the razor, anSi ^JdSoXKA \)a& ^S^an^ Vsi^ 
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the fire. The lady mother ms in a chemise tuul petticoat, with 
a lai|;e ookmied cotton shawl, which did duty as dressiiig-gowii ; 
and she "mm alternately Inisy in combing her grizzled loclcs, and 
mfiUn y bnakfitt. 

Miss Jiilianay-«Juliana of my love— Juliana Spring, sat by the 
fire in ft pensive attitude, dressed as she had turned out of her nest. 
Her hair itJU in papers, having just twitched off her night-cap ; a 
red cotton bed-gown ckitlied her shoulders, a brown flannel pet- 
ticoat was fiutened with a running string round her beautiful 
waist, black wonted stockings enveloped those lovely legs which I 
had so often gaied on with admiration, as they, turkey-iashion, 
tripped across the room ; and a pair of yellow slippers, down at heel, 
covered the greater part of her feet On the fender stood the tea- 
kettle, and on the handle of the tea-kettle a diminutive shirt had been 
put to air; while its owner, an urchin of five years old, frequently 
popped in from an inner room, exhibiting his little natural beauties 
alfretcOf to see if it was fit to put on. 

I stared about me as if chaos was come again ; but I could not 
have been more surprised than they were. The whole family were 
taken abaek. The fkther stood opposite the mirror with his snub 
nose held betweoa the finger and thumb of his left hand, and his 
right grasping the raaor — his amazement was so great that he could 
not stir a musde. Mrs Hennessy shifted her seat to the next chair, 
and the lovely Juliana Spring, throwing down the Sorrows ^ Wer- 
tetf with which she had been improving her mind, raised her fingers 
to get rid of the hair papers. Each individual would have taken to 
flight ; but, unfortunately, the enemy was upon them, and occupied 
the only means of egress, except the little room, which it seems was 
the younker*8 den ; so that, like many another body, when they could 
not run away, they boldly stood their ground. 

I apologised for the untimely hour of my visit, and pleaded, as an 
excuse, that in half an hour, 1 should be on my way to Clare Castle* 
My friends say that I have an easy way of appearing comfortable 
wherever I go, and that it at once makes people satisfied. In less 
than a minute Mr Hennessy let his nose go ; his wife wreathed her &t 
face into smiles ; and Juliana Spring looked budding into summer, 
squeezed a tear out of her left eye, and Uew her nose in silent anguish 
at my approaching departure. 

Katty brought in a plate of eggs and a pile of buttered toast 
Apdogies innumerable were nude for the state of affairs; — the 
sweepf had been in the house — the child had been sick — Mr Hen- 
nefliy was turned out of his dressing-room by the masons — Mrs 
HmaoBmy bemel/ lisd been " poorly*' — and JuliaiA vraa «iSftfvTio 
fpsftfr M herwoia bcadacb. Snch a combination of mLUtoTVuavcfi ws^^ 
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had nerer fallen upon so small a fkmily at the same time. 1 b^aB 
to find my love evaporating rapidly. Still, Juliana was in giief, 
and between pity for her, and disgust at the colour of the table- 
cloth, I could not eat. ]VIr Hennessy soon rose, said he would be 
back in the " peeling of an onion," and requested me not to stir till 
he returned. 

He certainly was not long, but became accompanied, lugging into 
the room with him a tall, loose made-fellow in a pepper-and-flaR 
coat, and brown corduroys. I had never seen this hero before, and 
marvelled who the deuce he might prove to be. " Sit down, Jerry,** 
said Hennessy to his friend-^** sit down and taste a dkh of tea. 
Jerry, 1 am sorry that Juliana has a headach this morning.** 
** Never mind, man," said Jerry ; " 111 go bail she will be better by 
and by. Sure my darling niece isn't sorry at going to be married.'* 
Here were two discoveries — Jerry was uncle to Juliana, and Juliana was 
going to be married — to whom, I wondered ? '* O, Jerry ! she wiU 
be well enough by and by," said her father. ** But I don't believe 
you know Ensign O'Donoghue— let me introduce," &c Aoondr 
ingly I bowed, but Jerry xose from his chair, and came forwaid with 
outstretched paw. '* Good morrow-morning .to you, sir, and 'deed 
and indeed it is mighty glad 1 am to see you, and wish you joy of so 
soon becoming my relation." "Your relation, sir? I am not 
aware" — ** Not relation," returned Jerry, **not blood relation, but 
connexion by marriage." — '* I am not going to be married," said 1. 
" You not going to be married ?" " Not that I know of," I replied. 
** Ah, be aisy, young gentleman," said unde Jerry; "sure I know 
all about it — ar'n't you going to marry my niece, Juliana, there?" 

A pretty denouement this ! My love oozed away like Bob Acres's 
valour— «o I answered, ^* I rather think not, sir." *' Not marry 
Juliana?" ejaculated the father. " Not marry my daughter?" yelled 
the mother. " Not marrj' my niece?" shouted the uude ; "but by 
• Saint Peter you shall — didn't you propose for her last night?'* " I 
won't marry her, that's flat ; and I did not propose for her last night ^ 

I roared. My blood was now up, and I Imd no notion of being 

taken by storm. " You shall marry her, and that before .you quit thib 

room, or the d — ^1 is not in Kilballyowen !" said Jerry, getting up, 

and locking the door. " If you don't, I'll have the law of you," 

Slid Mr Hennessy. " If you don't, you are no gentleman," said 

Mrs Hennessy. "If I do, call me fool," said I. " And I am 

unanimous," said a third person, from the inner door. " The deuce 

you are," said I to this new addition to our family-circle ; a smooth* 

laced, hypocriticai'lookiiig scoundrel, in black coat and black breecheB, 

and grey pearl stockings — as he issued from VJa.ft issnaS\ftr a\^artmeiit— 

kdirhegot thcra, 1 iievei^ knew. " Don\ snswmc, >iQvm^ ^siw^«ifi»aQL;' 
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said lie. " 1^1 swear from Uiis to Clare castle, if I like," laid I, 
•«juid no thanks to any one. Moreover by this and by that, and by 
every thing else, I am not in the humour, and I'll marry no one- 
good, bad, or indifferent— this blessed day." Even this did not sat^ 
bfy them. ** Then you will marry her after Lent?" said the fellow 
in the pearl stockings. ** Neither then nor now, upon my oath!** I 
answered. ** You won't?" said old Hennessy. ** You won't?" echoed 
the wife. "You won't?" dittoed Uncle Jerry, " Tlmt I won't, 
ladies and gentlemen," I rejoined; " I am in a hurry for Clare 
eastle ; so good morning to you, and I wish you all the compliments 
of the season." " Go aisy with your hitching," said Jerry, " you 
will not be off in that way"—- and he disappeared into the small room. 

The £EUher sat down at a table, and began to write busily 
— 4ha pearl-stocking'd gentleman twiried his thimibs, and stood 
between me and the door — Juliana sat snivelling and blowing 
her nose by the fire — I sprang to the door, but it was not only 
double-locked, but bolted. I contemplated a leap from the win- 
dow, but the high iron railing of the area was crowned witli spikes. 
I was debating about being impaled or not, when Jerry returned 
with a brace of pistols as long as my arm. Mr Hemiessy jump- 
ed from his writing* table, flourishing a piece of paper, and Mr 
Pearl Stockings pulled a book out of his coat-pocket " You have 
dishonoured me and my pedigree," said Jerry—" If you don't marry 
Juliana, I will blow you to atoms.'' " Stop, Jerry," said the attor- 
ney ;" may-be the gentleman will sign this scrap of a document." I 
felt like the fat man in the play, who would not give a reason upon 
oompulsion — ^^1 flatly refused. ** I'd rather not dirty my hands with 
you," said the undo ; " so just step in here to the closet. Father 
Twoney will couple you &ir and aisy— or just sign the bit of paper 
^f you don't 111 pop you to Jericho." ** Ah ! do, now Mr O'Don- 
oghue," implored the mother. I turned to the priest : " Sir, it seems . 
that you then are a clergyman. Do you, I ask, think it ooiKistent 
with your profes8i<m thus to sanction an act of violence?" ** Bather^ 
athin,*' inferrupted Jerry. " Don't be putting your come-hethcr on 
Father Twoney — ^he knows what he is about ; and if he don't, I do. 
So you had better get buckled without any more blarney." 

The ruffian then deliberately threw up the pan of one of the pis- 
tols, and shook the powder together, in order that I might bo con- 
vinced he was not jesting ; then, slowly cocking it, laid it on the 
table, within his reach, and did the same with the other. "Give me 
one of those pistols, you scoundrel !" I exclaimed, " and I will fight 
you here — the priest will see fair play." " Who would be the fool 
then, I wonder?" said this bully. " I am not such an omadhdlMmib 
M yoa suppose. If I was to shoot you where you stand, viVkO n^wjJl'^ 
JO the wiscT'^you ipa//jeen ?" 
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I seized the poker — Juliana rose and came towards me wiili ez« 
tended arms. ** Ah ! now Mr O'Donoghue ! dearest O'Donoghuel 
—dearest Con, do prevent bloodshed-— for my sake, prevent hk)odshed 
—you know that I dote on you beyond any thing. Can't you be led 
by my relations, who only want your own good — ah I now, do !** 
" Ah! do now," said the mother. «* Listen to me, now," cried I, 
'* listen to me all of you for fear of a mistake : — ^you may murder 
me— my life is in your power^-and father Twoney may give you 
absolution, if he likes ; but, mark me now, Juliana Hennessy— I 
would not marry you if your eyes were diamonds, and your heeb 
gold, and you were dressed in Roche's five-poUnd notes. If the 
priest was administering extreme unction to your fkther, and your 
mother kicking the bucket beside him— and your undo Jerry with 
a razor at my throat — I would pitch m}-self hiead-foremost Into the 
hottest part of purgatory befbre I would say — Juliana Hennessy, 
you aro my wife. Are you satisfied? Now, have you' had an 
answer, Juliana Spring?" 

I do not imagine that they thought me so determined. The 
father seemed to hesitate; Jidiona blubbered aloud; the priest half 
closed ills eyes, and twirled his thumbs as if nothing unusual was go* 
fng on ; and Jerry, whose fhce became livid with rage, levelled the 
pistol at my head. I believe he would have murdered me on tha 
spot, but for Mrs Hennessy, who was calculating in her wroth. 
She clapped her hands with a wild howl, and shook them f uiloufl^ 
in my face — " Oh dear ! oh dear! oh dear ! That I should live to 
hear my daughter called Juliana Spring! — I that gave her the best 
of learning — ^tliat had her taught singing by Mr 0*Sullivan, straight 
from Italy, and bought her a bran new forte-piano from Dublin— 
oh! to hear her called Juliana Spring ! — ^Didn't I walk her up street 
and down street, and take lodgings opposite the Main Guard 1 And 
then, when we came here, wasn't she called the Pride of the Quay? 
Wouldn't Mr Casey have married her, only you shot him in the 
knee? Wasn't that sometliing? And you here late and early, 
getting the best of every tiling, and philandering with her every 

where and now you won't marry her! I am ruined entirely with 

you— oh dear I oh dear ! " 

A loud ring, at the bell, and a rap at the hall-door, astonished the 

group. Before Katty could be told not to admit any one, I heard 

sergeant O'Gorman asking for me -he was no relation to O'Gorman 

Mahon, but a lad of the same kidney— a thoroughngoing Irishman 

—and loved a row better tlian his prayers. 1 shouted to the ser- 

g^cniit, " O'Gorman, they are going to murder me.'* " Then by St 

Pntrick, your honour, we'll be in at \Jv« Awv\iv " rcs^jonded the ser. 

^cniit. ** Katty, shut to the door " roarcA iwr^ . 
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ULj was one of O 'Gorman's s^vcet hearts, so vfos not so nimlile nn 
Jght bave been ; however, before tlie order could be obeyed, the 
mt had thrust his halbert between the door and the post, whicli 
iially prevented it closing. I heard his whistle, and in a second 
hole of his party had forced their way into the hall. 
Inak open the door, my lads," I hallooed — " never mind con- 
noes;" and immediately a charming sledge-hammer din was 
I, as my men applied the but-ends of their fire-locks to the 
. The attorney ran to the inner room, so did tlie priest, — and 
r, dropping the pistols, followed them. Crash went the panels 
16 door, and in bounced my light-bobs. Mrs Htamcssey cried 
)" and ** robbery ;" Juliana Spring tried to faint ; and I ran to 
nner room just in time to catch Jerry by the heel, as he was 
ling from the window. Mr Hennessey and the priest, in their 
f to escape, had impeded each other, so that uncle Jerry, who 
ast, had not time to fly before I clutched him. 1 dragged back 
(XNindrel, who was loudly bawling for mercy, 
[g there a pump in the neighbourhood, my lads?" I aske(?. 
I, sir, in the back j'ard," answered O'Gorman. " Then dortV 

Mm**> — ^^No, your honour!" they all said. I walked out of 
loose ; but, strange to say, my orders were not obeyed ; for undo 
r was ducked within an inch of his life. 
; the comer of the street I waited for my party, who soon joined 

A few minutes afterwards I met Casey* " Casey," said I, 
m more than ever sorry for your misfortune ; and Juliana Spring 
your service." " She may go to old Nick, for all that 1 care," 
C^sey. "With all my heart, too," said I. <<SmaU dif- 
ea of opinion to bother our friendships, then !" rejoined the 
•humoured boy ; and to drown the memory of all comiccted 
the calf-love, by which we both had been stultified, we took u 
J ftirrup-cup together, and off I set for Clare Castle. 

Fras«r*» Mctgazine. 



TIME. 



Time rolls his ceaseless course. The race of yore. 
Who daoced our infancy upon their knee. 
And told our roarvelling boyhood legend's store. 
Of their strange venture happed by land or sea. 
How are they blotted from the things that be ! 
How few, all weak and withered of their force. 
Wait on the verge of dark eternity. 
Like stranded wrecks, the tide returning hoarse 
Xo sweep them from oar sight! Time rolUi his cea&e\e&% Qoxur^«» 

Sir YlKVti.«L^icott. 
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EVENING. 

O^BE the heath the heifer strayi 
Free, the farrowed task is done. 

Now the Tillage windows blaze 
Burnished by the setting sun. 

Now he hides beliind a hill. 
Sinking from a golden sky : 

Can the pencil's raimic skill 
Copy the refulgent dye ? 

Trudging as the ploughmen go, 
(To the smoking hamlet bouiid,) 

Giant-Uke their shadows grow, 
Lengtliened o'er the leTel ground. 

Where the rising forest spreads 
Shelter for the lordly dome. 

To their high-built airy beds 
See the rooks returning home ! 

As the lark, with rarled tune, 
Carols to the Evening loud ; 

Mark the mild resplendent Moon 
Breaking through a parted cloud 

Now the hermit owlet peeps 

lYom the barn, or twisted brake ; 
And the blue mist slowly creeps. 
Curling on the ^ver lake. . 

As the tront, in speckled pride. 
Playful from its bosom springs. 

To the banks a rufSed tide 
Verges in successive rings. 

Tripping through the silken grass. 
O'er the path.divided dale, 

Mark the rose-oomplexioned lasa 
With her welUpoised mllldng pail. 

Linnets, with unnumbered notes, 
And the Cndcoo bird with two, 

Tuning sweet their mellow throats, 
Bid the setting son adieu I 
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CASHEMERE SHAWL& 

EvEBTBosT, or at least, erery lady, is aware of the great importance 
uhich our gay neighbouri, the French belles, attach to the ponession 
of a Cashemere shaid. Indeed, their love of this artide of the ward- 
robe may almost be said to amount to a mania. 

These precious commodities are accustomed to descend from mother 
to daughter, for many generations ; and not a little manoBuvring is 
Eaid to be practised by the younger branches of a French &mily, to 
secure this greatly coveted treasure. It would be difficult, nay, im- 
possible, to account for the estimation in which these shawls are held^ 
on any other principle than the difficulty of their acquisition ; for, to 
an unpractised eye, a diawi that is valued at from one hundred to one 
thousand pounds sterling, is in reality less beautiful than many that 
ore sold for scarcely so many shillings. From the fdlowing amusing 
sketch, (said to be written by an eye witness,) it would seem that the 
fmesse requisite to secnire their possession, is not confined to the 
ladies only. 

** On the confines of Europe and Asia, and near the Wolga, is si- 
tuated the miserable village of Makariefi*, celebrated for the great fair 
which is held there in July, every year. For the space of a month, a few 
wretched huti, built on a sandy desert, are replaced by thousands of 
shops, erected with a promptitude peculiar to the Ri^ans. Taverns, 
oofiee houses, a theatre, ballrrooms, a crowd of wooden buildings, 
painted and adorned with exquisite taste, spring up. It is impossible 
to form an idea of the throng of people of all nations who flock to 
Makariefi* during this holiday. There we find assembled, for the 
purposes of trade, Russians firom aD the provinces of the empire, Tar- 
tars, Tchouvaches, Tdiermisses, Calmoucks, Bucharians, Georgians, 
Armenians, Persians, and Hindoos; and, besides these, there are 
Poles, Germans, French, English, and even Americans. Notwith- 
standing the confusicm of costumes and languages, the most perfect 
order prevails. The riches which are collected together in a space of 
less than two leagues, are inealeulablei The silks of Lyons and Asia, 
the furs of Siberia, the pearls of the East, the wines of France and 
Greece, the merchandise of China and Persia, are displayed dose to 
the commonest goods and most ordinary artides. 

<* One of the most remarkable artides of merchandise in this fair, 
and, perhaps, the most interesting to the ladies of Europe, is the 
Cashemere Shawls. For several years past they have been brought in 
large bales. I have seen a shawi for which eight thousand rubles 
were asked ; although, according to my taste, it was better suited to 
be spread as a carpet on tlie divan of an Indian pnnce, \]lasai\B«»N«s 
tlie shoulders of a lady. 
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'* The oondti^oti of a bargain for shawls, al\ra}'8 takes place before 
witnesses ; and having been asked to attend in that capacity, I mrent 
to the Mi -with the purchaser, the other witnesses, and a broker, who 
was an Arm^oian. We stopped at an unfinished stone hoose, wlthdut 
s roof, and we were ushered info a Idnd of cellar. Though it was the 
abode of an extremely rSoh Hindoo, it had no other furniture thaii 
eighty elegant packages piled one upon the other against the wall. 
' ** Parcds of the most valuable shawls are sold without the pur- 
• diaser seeing any more then the outside of them ; he neithor unfritls 
nor examines them, and yet he. is perfectly acquainted with ev«ry 
flhawl by means of k descriptive catalogue which the Armenian bre- 
ker, with much difficulty, procures from Cash«nere. He and hk 
witnesses and brokers, for he sometimes has two, all sit down. He 
'does not, however, say a word ; every thing being Boanaged by the 
broken, who ga continually from him to the seller, whisper in their 
ears, and always take them to the farthest comer of the apartment. 
The negotiation continues till the prios first asked is so far reduced, 
that the difference between that and the price offered is not too great; 
so that hopes may be entertained of coming to an agreement. The 
flhavds are now Inrought ; and the two principals begin to jK^tiate. 
The seHee displays his merchandise, and extc^ it highly; tJie buyer 
looks upon it with contempt, and rapidly compares the numbeni md 
the marks. This being done, the scene becomes animated ; tho 
purchaser makes a direct offer, the seUer rises, as if going away. The 
bn^eiB follow him, crying aloud, and bring him back by fbree: 
they contend and straggle ; one pulls one way and one the other? It 
hi a noise, a oonAision, of which it is difficult to fbrm an idea. The 
poor Hindoo acts the most passive part ; he is sometimes even IK- 
treated. Wh^i this has continued some time, and they think they 
have persuaded him, they proceed to the third act, whidi consists in 
giving the hand, and is peinformed in a most grotesque manner. The 
iHTokers seize upon the seller, and endeavour, by force, to make him 
put his hand into that of the purohaser, who holds it open, an^ repeats 
his t^er with a loud voice. The Hindoo defends himsdf ; he makes 
resistance, disengages himself, and wraps up his hand, in the wide 
sleeves of his robe, and repeats his first price in a lamentable tone. 
This comedy continues a considerable time; they separate, they 
make a pause as if to recover strength for a new contest, the noise 
and the struggling recommence ; at last the two brokers seize the 
hand of the seller, and, notwithstanding all his efforts and ciics, 
oblige him to lay it in the hand of the buyer. 
**AUat oBce the greatest tranquillity prevails ; the Hindoo is ready 
to weep, and laments in a low voice \]ifta\.\i«i\aa\ifcciv in. too great a 
hurry. The brokers congratulate \3ae TputOosasfct •. >i5Mi^ «k\.^Hiu\ft ^^ 
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ceed to the filial ceremony— the deh'Ycry of the goods. All that lias 
passed is a mere comedy ; it is, however, iiidispeuisible ; iMGuuse the 
Hindoo will by all means have the appeurauce of liaviiig ])een deceiv- 
ed and duped. If he has not been sufficiently puslied about aud 
shaken, if he has not had his collar torn, if he has not received the 
full complement of punches in the ribs, and knocks on the head, 
if his right arm is nut black and blue, from being held fast to iiuiLe 
him give his hand to the buyer, he repents of his borguiii till the nuxt 
fair, and then it is very difficult to make him listen to any terms. In 
the affair in which I assisted as witness^ tlie Hindoo had demanded 
230,000 rubles, and came down to 180,000 ; aud of this sum he paid 
2 per cent to the brokers. 

'* Our wliole party, the seller, buyer, brokers, interpreters, and wit- 
nesses, sat down with crossed legs upon a handsome Citrpet, with a 
broad fringe, spread on purpose. Firet of all, ices were bruuglit, in 
prtitty bowls of China porcelain ; instead of spoons, we made use of 
little bpatula of niother-of-peaii, fixed to a silver handle by a button 
of ruby, emendd, turquoise, or other precious stones. When we had 
taken refreshments, the merchandise wss delivered. 

*' The marks had been verified a second time, and all found right, 
now disputes arose about the time of payment; and, when every 
thing was at last settled, the wholo company knelt down to pniy. I 
f<dlowied the example of the rest, and could not help being struck by 
the diversity of the faith of those who were hero assembled ; there 
were Hindoos, adorers of Brama, and of numerous idols ; Tartara, 
who submitted their fate to the will of Allah, and Mahomet his pro- 
phet; two Paraces, or worshippers of fire ; a Calmouck officer, who 
adored, in the Dala Llama, the Jiving image of the divinity ; a Mour, 
who venerated I know not what unknown being ; lastly, un Armo- 
nlan, a Georgian, and myself a Lutheran, all throe Christians, but 
of dillerent ounununious — a remarkable example of tulcniLiuii. 

" My prayer was fervent and sincere : I prayed to heaven to be 
pleased to cure the women of Europe, as sorai as possible, of their ex- 
travagant fondness for this artido of luxury. The pni\er being 
ended, we saluted one another, and every one cm])tied his bowl; I 
never tasted a more agreeable beverage. We then sepuruted, aud 
each went his own way." 

The TaUsmau. 
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MAGDALENE'S HYMN.« 

Tub air of death breathes through our souls, 

The dead all round us fie ; 
By day and night the death.beU tolls. 

And says, "Prepaw to die.** 

The face that in the morning snn 
We thought BO wcmd'rous fair. 

Hath faded, ere hia coarse waa run. 
Beneath its golded hair. 

I see the old man in his grave 

With thin locks 8ilvery.grey j 
I see the child^ bright tresses wave 

In the euld breath of the day, 

fbe loving ones we loved tba best. 

Like music all are gone I 
And the wan moonlight bathes in rest 

Their roonnmental stone. 

. But not when the deatlvprayer is said 

The life of life departs : 
The body in the grave is laid. 

Its beauty in our hearts. 

At holy midoigiit voices sweet 

Like fragrance fill thp room. 
And happy ghosts with noiseless fe«t 

Come brighfning from the tomb. 

We know wfap senda the visions bright. 
From whose dear, side they came! 

— Vie veil our eyes before thy light. 
We bless our Saviour^ name I 

This frame of dust, this feeble breath 

The Plague may soon destroy ; 
We think on Thee, and feel in death 

A deep and liwful joy. 

Dim is the light of vanish*d years 

In the glory yet to come *, 
O idle grief! O foolish tears ! 

When Jesus calls us home. 

Like children for some bauble fair 

That weep themselves to rest; 
We part with life— awake I and thero 

The Jewel in our breast ! 
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THE DOMINIE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

No sTTDATioN in society is more laborious and more irksome than 
that of common teachers, and no class of men is lield in less public 
estimation, considering the important station they ocLiipy. It is no 
small disgrace to our country, that men yvhose time and talents are 
exclusively devoted to the training of youth should be so ill recom- 
pensed for their valuable services. Parents in general calculate on 
nothing but the paltry pittance they pay for the education of their off- 
spring, and reckon as an equivalent for their ** trash" only the visible 
attainment of common-place aocomplislmients. They shut their eyes 
to the minute and multi&rious details of duty no less incumbent on 
the teacher, than the more palpable branches of his profession. They 
seldom reflect, that thousands of their sons and daughters are pro- 
bably kept from being inrilful, hardened, and habitual liars, during 
their whole lives, by the salutary admonitions and corrections of their 
instructors ; that the hand of the covetous has been kept from theft, and 
tiiat of the fierce from violence and outrage ; that natural perversity 
of understanding, has acquired a sense of right and wrong, and wil. 
ful wickedness been checked before it had become habitual, and be- 
fore it has blasted the character of its possessor; and that every in- 
dividual son and daughter that belongs to them is more or less indebt- 
ed through life to the unseen but effective operation of the moral and 
religious principles which it is the peculiar province of the teacher to 
inculcate. " What is your child learning at school ?" sa}s one pai'ent 
to another : ** Reading, writing, and arithmetic," is perhaps the re- 
ply, as if these common attainments made up the sum total of the 
teacher's duties ; and the reply is probably accompanied with a nig- 
gardly grumbling at the extravagant amount of the school fees. 

These same persons who grudge the poor man his miserable means 
of subsistence, will not grudge the absurdly extravagant charge of the 
dundng master, for teaching their beloved sons and daughters what 
the professors of dancing call a genteel and polite deportment. They 
will ungrudgingly pay any sum to have their offspring stripped of 
their natural modesty ; to have them trained to duck and bow, and 
nod and scrape, according to the fashionable mode of ducking, bowing, 
nodding, and scraping ; to teach them ingresses and egresses into and out 
of parlours, dining-rooms, and ball-rooms ; together with all the lack- 
a-daisical formalities of salutation and invitation, any breach of which 
is, in their stuplu underatandiug, more heinous than a breach of any 
article of the decalogue. It is a miserable state of things, when 
children are made up for sale, and handed aboul lot *Yns^ec\!\mv^ \)& 
If they were articles of merchandise ; when tiiev uxft «ft\j^\»3B.V«W^ 
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their parents, not for what they will bring of the riches of the grace • 
of God, but of the mammon of unrighteousness. This is the age of 
lackered brass and bronzed impudence ; and the poor dominie need 
not ^pect that the avaricious wiU cheerfully part with their gold, 
which they so much require to overlay and conceal their own earthly 
and earthward baseness of disposition. 

But leaving the teacher of the present day to struggle with his own 
difficulties, let us look back to the village Dominie of the olden time, 
with his free house, his cow's grass, his pitiful salary, and his more 
pitiful school fees ! The intellectual light of a whole parish had per- 
haps emanated from him, and yet his ilV-requited drudgery 
held out to himself no prospect but that of continual poverty, 
and the dismal anticipation of being cut off in the midst of his days ' 
by the blighting unhealthiness of his profession. Intended for the ' 
church too, perhaps — days, months, and years of intense study — ^pn>- 
bably eight or ten years at college, and contributions levied from a 
host of poor relatives to keep him there. And all comes to this at ' 
last — a Dominie! mercy on us — Poor soul! Let your imagination - 
look back some fifty years into the eternity of tne past, and take hi» 
picture. Look at him with his pale wrinkled forehead, bald, almost : 
to. the crown — ^his eyebrows knitted to overshadow and screen Ills . 
weak grey eyes glimmering feebly through his spectacles-^his long ■ 
thin nose, at whose point a snuff-drop is continually wagging— bis 
nether lip habitually hanging down, as if in sympathy with his awn 
miser}' — ^his bloodless complexion, whose unchanging colour even thto 
frosty breath of a winter day cannot bite into a hectic flush — his wast* ^ 
ed body, whose articulations are starting through his clothes — and his.. ., 
clothes thread-bare, and grey with the eternal cloud of dust that rises . 
from the patting feet of his pupils, and Goats around him in a dense' 
and suffocating mass. What an atmosphere to live and breath, and . '. 
move, and have a being in ! It is worse than the corrupted atmos- 
phere of a mule-twist cotton mill. Even the round and rosy cheeks ■ 
of the lively little innocents themselves are blanched at the end of a - 
six hour's drilling, and the blood stagnated in the veins of the most:<< 
mercurial of them. Reader, did you ever put your nose into a pent* ■ 
up scliool in a dear frosty day? If you have, you will recollect the 
heavy putrid air that rushed into your lungs, clogging the madiinery : 
of your body, and sinking your soul far below zero 1 Poor wretch 2 to- ■ 
labour in the mines of Siberia, or in any other mines, may be bod .: 
enough; worse than this it cannot be. Trembling of a morning to-.l' 
put the razor to his beard, lest he should, without any good reason, 0(. .: 
rather without any reason at all, cut his o^vn throat — his mincl fiiled .i 
with wild and hypochondriacal fancier— iv«usexv \»\j^-\xx%^\\^ at hit).! 
stomach, rertigo spinning in his braiw, awi \>^<i ^vara^ ^^j'oc^XwiDa^J^ . 
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poky calling in the aid of a staffto prop his feeble and decaying taber- 
nacle. Most generous forefiithen! Your posterity boost of your 
moral worth, and your far-diffused intelligence: wliat a pity you 
oould not feel it in yimr heart, to be a little more grateful to«rards 
those to nrhom you wero in a great measure indebted for such inesti- 
mable blessings. 

Oh, if there lives in this ivide world one human being who has 
bowels of compassion for the sufferings of another, he will shed tears 
of retrospectiTe sorrow over the miseries of this poor forlorn cast-a- 
way, when he beholds him struggling with the complicated diseases 
of his own fmme, and the niggard narrowness of his fortune. Ho 
rriW weep most anoerely when he beholds, or imagines he beholds, 
the man of letters labouring, and labouring most snccessfull}', to fix 
the alphabet in the liquid memory of some brainless cub, whose dull 
eye hos no distinct conception of any difference in characters. What 
a world of labour to let the best of them know the difibrence between 
b and d, and p and q. And then comes the practical management of 
the whole school. Thm-e was life, and spirit, and vigour, and inso- 
lence, and rebellitm, in the rising generation of that period, and strict 
discipline was a thing not ea^ly established or preserved. Ill-read 
lessons — ill-recited tasks — ^utter inattention to every thing in the world, 
but mischief— idleness that laughed at admonition, and set the 
sueuige at defiance — sullen stujrfdit}', that would neither be kicked, 
cufibd, nor wheedled into a sense of duty — obduracy that gloried iu 
suffering like a Spartan— impatience that fretted itself, and torment- 
ed others under the least restiaint — heedlessness that overlooked the 
plainest consequences of actions, and ran headlong into eternal bluu- 
ders-^}ing, that looked up in the moster^s face with brazen auda- 
city, and denied what he himself had witnessed with his o^vn eyes — 
juvenile ■ dishonesty that stood convicted without feeling disgraced 
— endless excuses for duties neglected — books torn and strewed in 
^xtry direction — slates broken^-copies shirred and blotched — ^last of 
all^ doimright disobedience, that impudently set its face against all 
authority, and sturdy rebellion that threatened to thrust out the poor 
ped&g<oguej and turn his academy into a puerile republic. 

Soch an a few of the internal disorders that the village Dominie 
of former times was called upon to repress. There were external cir- 
cuoastaneesj however, which, though less irritating, were more calcu- 
lated to -degfude the dignity of his character and office. Among 
theSey were the occasionlA presents he received from the parents of 
his pupils, tiotvB rewards for diligence in the exercise of his pro- 
fes^ieiV, not as gffts 'of friendship, but either as plain sindMiv&c^vi^^Rsl 
brtbes; -oiv ai other times, as contributions from lYie \.en&«;i-V<t'QLX\«b^ 
aiid bcncfiaeiA, who were aware of his necessities. TYicsfc Y^^csmv^ 
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^xmtributions to his ill-stored pantry, were necessarily producilTe of 
a painful feeling of b^garly dependence on his part, under whose 
influence no mind, however elevated, could long retain its original 
dignity. His Candlemas offering was a small scheme to increase 
his narrow income; it was a periodical pleading of poverty, that 
brought Ids misery under the review of his employers, and 
made him be talked of as one who was receiving the benefit of a 
public subscription. His coal money too, a tax still exacted, was sel- 
dom paid with cheerfulness ; and in some remote districts of the coun- 
try, where coal was not very abundant, the children might be seen on 
the winter mornings trudging along to school each with his daily or 
iReekly contributions of peats under his arm, for the school fire. What 
an inglorious thing was it to see the poor Dominie, as was the case in 
some quarters, marching at the head of his school, on a certain day 
of the year, with a son of tweedledee fiddling on before him, or bring- 
ing up the rear of the motley procession, till they reached the door 
of his wealthy and perhaps noble patron, who gratified his generous 
soul by causing bread and milk to be distributed among the little ur- 
chins who danced before his door, and by bestowing upon their ven- 
erable preceptor the munificent annual donation of—One Guinea! 

The poor soul had likewise many gratuitous duties to perform, for 
which a dose of usquebaugh ^fis the commonly profiered recompense. 
Petitions for the poor, love letters, acrostics, valentines, and all the 
puerile nonsense both in prose and verse, that makes up the ephe- 
meral literature of a little village ; solutions of crabbed questions in 
arithmetic for old pupils — lengthened compositions on polemical diti- 
nity written at the solidtatiou of some half-defeatod dogmatist in the- 
ology — and a host of minor obligations, alwa}S thankfully received be- 
cause always to be had for nothing. Surrounded by all these vilify- 
ing circumstances, performing all these ill-requited services, and Sel- 
dom or never rising above the condition of absolute dependence, the 
opmmon feeling towards him was pity, mingled in some with a sin- 
gle grain of contempt, and in others with a 'rude and ignorant admir- 
ation of his intellectual attainments. 

It was of all things most humiliating to behold him on the first 
morning of the week calling on the little tremblers around him for 
their weekly school fees, and assuming a sort of mock dignity upon 
the occasion, the better to conceal from himself the inward debase- 
ment of spirit which he felt, when ho took the slender pittance Arom 
the little hand he had often scourged, and was perhaps about to 
scourge again, five minutes after receiving this fractional portion of 
Jus subsistence from it. And tlien to hear him bawling out to some 
helpless child of poverty, who laaA iaWcA m \aa Ns««i»^\d>( ^yi^i^ii^ 
Co, tell your illit«r«iie pawrcnts Ui litnAm^ X\!k&x\i'^\»v:Ti<^\s35^i. 
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peony of scliool enrages, or IcAve my school this instant.*' No woniler 
the imliuppy man was a little crazy in intellect and infirm in body. 
To sea a poor debilitated creature of the kind we have spoken of, la- 
bouring in a Tillage school, witli some fifty or sixty sturdy vagnbondsi 
whose hard heads were obdurately scaled ngaiast instruction, and 
whose robust bodies were capable of bearing the severest flagellation 
without wincing, was surely a sight calculated to make every num uf 
reflection tlumk his Maker that he was not reduced to the necesbit\- of 

« 

" teacliing the young idea how to shoot " Only imagine the deafen- 
ing uproar, and the tumultuous confusion that somutiuies reigned in 
these little seminaiies. We have laughed heartily when we heard an 
juicient friend of ours, who b^an to run his career of life somewhere 
about the beginning of the last century, mention that lie once passed 
one of those schools during a tremendous tempest of riotous insubor- 
dination, when the baffled teacher, unable to repress the horrible se- 
dition that laged within, rushed towards the door, stood there, stretch- 
ed out his one hand to his pupils in the interior, the other to the pas- 
sengers in the street, and, with the distorted features, the frantic ges- 
ticulations, and the impassioned voir:e of a maniac, excLiimed to the 
uns}7npathizing passengers, " Just let any decent Christian look in 
here, — I say let any decent Christian just look in here and 
tell me candidly if he ever saw such a pack of incarnate devils 
as these boys on the face of the earth/' Every one laughed, 
and no one looked in, and the Dominie continued — " They are 
not boys, they are helt-hounds — it is intolerable, perfectly in- 
toleraUe I — curse it! I shall lock my doors for ever, and give 
up school-keeping altogether;" and, so saying, or ratlicr shouting, 
ihe distracted man rushed back to assume the reins of his almost sul)- 
verted government. The man was mad, no doubt of it. The A>ay 
in which schools were managed in former times was enough to drive 
bny man mad. To have one's income made up of weekly twopcnci-s, 
groats, and sixpences, — ^to be " worn to the bone with sharp niiser}-," 
— to have one's constitution broken down with the most intolerable 
drudgery,— to be tormented all day with dj-spepsy, and ridden with 
incubus all night, — to be ill clothed, ill lodged, and ill fed, were evils 
too serious to be borne with patience by any human being. 

The man of set phrases and pedantic peculiarities has been gather- 
ed to his fathers, and with him have vanished the fantastical pun- 
ishments, the unmerciful flagellations, and the capricious despotism 
that cowed the weakness of childhood into cowardice, or exalted pu- 
erile independence of spirit into hatred of authority, and an miquali- 
fied abhorrence of every thing that wore the aspect of learning. The 
graves of the fraternity are without headstone or inacnpWoiv, TuvVVltvft 
mcmor}- of tboir doings is gromng dim in the distance \il VVift ^aiSX\ 



audnochild of thepreseiit|fenerationmay nie-thath(e«roB then unborn. 
Peace to their ashes! May they repose softly and silently, — they 
made noise enough in theivorld when alive, and yre have yet uproar 
sufficient without them. Jl^ditu l»i{&r, QazcUe. 



THE THREE DATS OF FRANCE. 

Chanteront, eo bsUaot Icacs feri, 
** Hooneur wax. enfuts de U France I* -'Bbbanoer. 

Fribnds of the freeman's hopes* opniise 

A glad, exulting strain! 
A spirit, as of ancient daya^ 

Glows on our earth agaisi! •*< 

Seelc ye no morB in aaouldering vras 

Its embers few and cold : 
Look up ! th^ fire ye worsUp bums 

More brightly than of old ! 

Imperial France I Uiis costliest gem. 

This one best boon of Heaven, 
Was all thy trophied diadem 

Yet lacked— and now 'tis giv^n. 
Proud victors io ahuj^d^ed fight?^ 

Lords of the lyre and pen- 
Now nobler nan«, and loftier rights 

Are yours, enfranchised men I 

Old men of France 1 whose tearfM eyes' 

Were lingering oo the iMMt, ' 

Rpjoice 2 your raoe>of vietoriM ■ ' i< 

Is nobly crowned at last I 
Vow may ye lay the silvered bead 

To sleep in thaokfol trustf 
That Freedom's foot, alone, shall tread 

Aboire your honotired dust. '■ 

Bright youth of Franc^ I for gifts like tldne 

Fame bears no common meed j 
Firm soul, that grasped the great design j 

Strong arm, that wrought the deed I 
Fair hands shall twine thy soldier- wreaths. 

Grave sires thy civic crown, — 
And every land, where Virtue breathes^ 

Shall hail thee as her ownl 

Fair girls of France I your loiring snarea 

Well mi^ ye proudly spreftd. 
To bind such lioo.hearta as thairs, . 

Witti Beauty's sUken tliread I 
As you would guard your virgin charms 

From coward, charl, or slave. 
With welcome sinUe6,«DAop«u«n»H . 
•AMelve. the triMitDd brave 1 
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And ye I the beardless warrior.hoet. 

The ehiefe in ia£ant yeftra I 
W«U may glad France your glories boa^t. 

With provd, triumphant tears I 
Ood^ help reward you ! gallant wights. 

And bless the arms ye wield 
Thus early for your country's rights^ 

Keen aword and stainless shield t 

Lo 1 HistY jF^ muse her sleep hath burst. 

To snatch her ancient lyre. 
And fan your trhunphs, as she nursed 

The old-heroic ire I 
The spirit of a thousand years 

Is kindling in her glance. 
And swells her arceats, as she hears 

Your deede, young hope of Franee I 

Brare hearts of France.! in every time. 

Land, language, elass, or creed, 
Wherever lives the bate of crime. 

Or love of lofty deed ; 
Wherever Freedom's martyrs weep, 

Or Freedom's altar flames. 
All lips shall burp, all bosoms leap. 

At mention of your names ! 

If aught of gbod, devont, aitd high 

In lasting praise endures $ 
If aught oi glory «&atf<M' die, 

O gallant men! 'tasyoorsl 
Strong trust ye cUdm, and grateful pride 

From those your strife bath freed; 
And nations watch you eager-eyed. 

And bid your swords ** God speed !** 

Be wakeful ! though the blast should pause. 

The stprm may rave again : 
Be merdful I so pure a cause 

Should wear ho spot or stain : 
Be hopeful I from, the risen, sun 

The darkest clouds will fly ^ 
Be glad ! for surely ye have won 

A name that shall jubt die I 

Aye ! breathe a prayer, yet low and deep 

The tears that nations shed 
Fall on that mound, whose dust ye keep 

0*er Gallia^ patriot dead. 
Well rest the bra^e f yet living stiU 

Their spirits* voiee shall be ; 
Through every age the words shall thritt^— 



OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. 

It was on a pouring wet morning in the end of the month of 
March, 1827, that I sit drowsily ensconced in a " Woodbum " be- 
side the fire in my study f/J ina front room in Upper Brook Street 
— for I am in easy circumstances, and rent " a suite of apartments 
fit for the immediate reception of an M. P. or bachelor of fashion," 
in the house of a ** professional man of celebrity, who has no fami* 
ly." I had spelt through two newspapers, even to the last resource 
of " Rowland's Kalydor *' and " Gowland's Lotion. " I had read and 
dozed over every article in the last page of my last paper, until I 
caught myself reading the small-printed prices of the markets- 
potatoes at Ss. and 6d. 

I began to feel^-«s hunting gentlemen do during a hard finost— 
what is called *' hard up." I had stirred my fire till it was out; 
and yawned until 1 began to fear a locked jaw. In very despair I 
strolled to the window, hopeless as I was of seeing any thing more 
amusing than overflowing gutters, half<^rowned sparrows, or a 
drenched apothecary's boy. It was early in the morning, at least in 
a London morning, and I could not even anticipate the relief of a 
close carriage, with an oil-skin hammer-cloth, driving by : what then 
was my delight, when, at one glance, as I reached the window, I 
descried that the bills in a large and handsome house opposite had 
been taken down ! Now do not suppose that I love to pry into my 
neighbours' affairs for the sake of gossip — far from it : but what ia 
an honest bachelor gentleman to do on a rainy morning, if he may 
not pick up a small matter of amusement by watching his opposite 
neighbours now and then ? 

The houses opposite were worse than no houses at all : for one was 
inhabited by an old and infirm lady, who had no visitors but an 
M. D. , an apothecary, and a man in a shovel-hat. The other house 
contained only an elderly and very quiet couple, who had not near so 
much variety as a dock ; they never stopt — ^never went too fast or too 
slow — ^never wanted winding up — ^they went of themselves — ^their 
breakfast and dinner bells rang daily to a minute, at half-past eight 
and at six o'dock — their fat coachman and fat horses came to the 
door predsely at two o'clock to take them out, always to the Regent's 
Park, and drove twice round the outer circle. I took care to in- 
quire into that fact. I ascertained too, for certain, that they had a 
leg of mutton for dinner every Tuesday and Friday, and fish three 
times a-weck, including Sundays, on which day too the butcher al- 
imys brought roasting beef— always the thick part of the sirioin. 
What could I do with such people as tiiese'i 1 ^js^xci VJastTa u^ us ' 
liopehss. 
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PrepanUions for the reception of a family in my favourite liouse 
now went on with great spirit; a thorough intonial cleaning aiul 
scouring on the first day; on the second, all the windows wore 
deaned. I could stand it no longer, and snatching up my hat, I 
just stepped over promiscuously to ask the maid, who was washing 
the steps, by whom the house was taken. She was a stupid, igno- 
nmt, country girl, and did iM>t seem at all aliye to the interest at- 
taching to her examination. I however discovered that^~thc house 
was taken by a baronet, and that his family consisted of his lady and 
one child (a boy), and his wife's sister. 

I took a few turns in the Park, and just as I rapped at my own 
door, I determined I would make no farther inquiries concerning 
the expected family — ^no, it would be infinitely more interesting to 
discover every thing by my own penetration and ingenuity ;— >it 
would be a nice employment for me, for I was dreadfully at a low 
for something to do, and would keep me from falling asleep. 

I b^^ now to count the hours. I was afraid of stirring from 
the window lest the strangers should escape my vigilance, and arrivo 
unknown to me. I even dined in my study ; and here, by the way, 
I must let the reader into a little secret. 1 had a large wire blind 
fixed on one of my windows, behhid which I could stand and direct 
my inquiries unseen by any body, though few within range were 
unseen by me. 

A few days passed slowly on. Muslin curtains were put up, not 
bUnds, fortunately for me, (I have a mortal aiitipatliy to blinds to 
any windows but my own ;) boxes of mignionette appeared in every 
window. A cart from Colville's in the King's Rood, filled with 
Persian lilacs, moss-roses, and heliotropes, unladed its sweets at tho 
door. They had then a rural taste ; country people, perhaps ; and I 
sighed as I figured to myself a bevy of plump rosy misses in pink 
and green, and one or two young squires in green coats and top 
boots. The arrival, whatever it might be, must be drawing very 
near— nearer and nearer — for a respectable looking housekeeper 
made her appearance one morning at the window, who had stolen a 
march on me ; I never could m&ke that out, for 1 had never seen her 
arrive. Two or three maids also were flitting about, and a gentle- 
man out of livery appeared, now at the area, and now at the hull- 
door, superintending the unpacking of a grand piano-forte from 
Broadwood's ; then arrived a cart from Brecknell and Turner, wax- 
chandlers in the Haymarket; and one from Fortnum and Mason's 
in Piccadilly, with divers other carts and packages of minor consi^ 
deration. Then came hackney coaches with servants and coloured 
paper boxes^smart looking maids in Leghom bonti^ta aivOi ^w^ 
shawiM, and footmen in dark green, and very plain \\\mvi^ 'VIW 
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family could not be far behind. At last, about four o'dock, the fish 
arrived— « turbot and two fine lobsters for sauce. I can be on my 
oath it Tvas not a brill, and fish ms very dear that morning', for 1 
inquired ; therefore that could not be for the servants, — Sir Chaxies 
and family must be dose at hand. 

I remained rooted to the window, and was soon rewarded for my 
patient investigation, by hearing, at about six oMock, a carriage 
diiving rapidly up the street from Park Lone. It was them actukl- 
Ij. A green travelling carriage, all over imperials, stopped at the 
door in good earnest, most beautifuUy splashed with mud — ^no armt 
•—only a bird for the crest ; four post horses, and a maid and man 
servant in the rumble. My heart beat quick, my eyes strained in 
my head, lest any one of the inmates of the carriage should escape 
my vigilance. The hall doors were thrown open in an instant, and 
the gentleman out of livery, with two of his colleagues, flew out to 
aGBist the ladies to alight First of all, a gentleman — Sir CliarleB of 
eonnfr— made his appearance, tall, and very distinguished loddi^, 
dressed in a brown frock-coat, and dark fUr travelling cap, and ap- 
parently about thirty years of age. Next came a lady, who skipped 
out very lightly, and who seemed rather in a hurry to see the neW 
abode--that was the titter. She vka thin, and very gnioefbl, Aid 
wrapped in a white cashemere, with rather a narrow border ^ hef 
features were hidden from my view, as she wore one of thosiD' 
plaguey laiya Qoarse straw bmmets, tied down with white saftln 
ribbons, two bows, and the edges cut in Vandykes. Another lad^ 
then descended, mora slowly and carefUlly, and as she watched the 
alighting of a nmae who had deposited a fine rosy boy, about a 
twelvemonth old, into the arms of Sir Charles, I observed that she 
was evidently about to increase her family ; therefore, I had already 
ascertained, beyond a doubt, which was tho wife, and which was the 
w^e's sister. The doors then closed, and I saw no more that eve»* 
ing, excepting that the lamp was lit in the dining room, and the 
shutters dosed at seven o*dock, and then in the gloom I saw three 
figures descend the stairs, from which 1 oonduded they all went to 
diimer ; besides the turbot, they had house lamb, and asparagus. 

The next morning, while dressing, I espied the sister, whom I 
shall call £Uen, standing cm the balcony, admiring and ornmgSng the ' 
flowers. The morning was beautiful and very light, so that 1 had' 
a perfect view of her. It was impossible that a more lovdy creature 
could be seen. She appeared not more than sixteen or seventeen ; 
indeed, from the extreme plainness of her dress, I siu^pected die had 
jwt quite left the schoolroom. She was ratlior above the mSddlo 
Jieigbt, rery slight and graceful, \iAj^ ^scA Xmsax^LCuL^ with leng 
J^giit auburn curls, and a Tory (Hiirlaaxv ait c^u\.\k.«t. ^'bAY \i«ek' 
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j-Qnng and jromantic, I should most assuredly hare fidkn in Ioto on 
tlie instaut, as she stooped oyer the balcony, with a most enohantfaf 
air, smiling and kissing her hand to the baby, whom his nune, at 
that moment, carried out of the hall door for an early walk in the 
park. 

Presently she was joined by her sister, whom I sluill call Lady 
:Seymour, and who evidently came to summon her to breakfiist She 
appeared about tweuty-ftye or tweuty-eix yoara old : polo, interesting, 
aiid beautiful \ had a mild and pensive, I almost thought a melancholy 
look, and seemed very quiet and gentle in all her movements. 

I should have been inclined to fall in love ^ith her too, if she had 
not been a married woman, and I had not seen Ellen fint ; but Ellen 
was by far the more beautiful of the two fair sister»— the most strike 
iug, the most animated, and I alwa>'s admired animation, for it an* 
gues inquiry, and from inquiry springs knowledge. The ladies lin- 
gered, uid stooped down to inhale the fragrance of their floi^-ere, until 
Sir Charles appeared to summon them, and tlie whole trio descended 
to breakfast. Lady Seymour leaning on the arm of her husband, and 
Ellen skipping down before them. Sir Charles was very handsome, 
very tall, and very dignified looking. Nothing could be more pro- 
mising than the appearance of the whole party. I was delighted 
with the prospect; iio more gaping over newspapers; ndiea ennui, 
hero was flood for reflection. My mind was now both actively and 
usefully employed, and a transition from idleness to useful occupation 
is indeed a blessing. 

. Da}! flew on, and I gradually gathered much important end cu- 
rious information. The Seymours had many visitors ; a vast propor- 
tion of coroneted carriages among them ; went regularly to the opera. 
I could not make out who was Ellen's harp-muster ; but CrivclH 
Vuight her singing, from which I argued their good taste. She 
went out to evening parties ; I concluded, therefore, tliat she had only 
just corns out, and was still pursuing her education. A green britslra 
and cbadot were in requisition for both ladies, as the day was fine or 
otherwise : a dark cab with a green page attended Sir Charles on 
some days, en others he rode a bay horse with black 1^ and a star 
uu his fbireheodf AVith respect to the general habits of the family, 
they were eariy risers, and dined at eight o'clock. The beautiful baby 
wus the pet of both ladies, and lived chiefly in the dniwiug-room ; 
and I observed that EUeu frequently accompam'ed him and Ids nurse 
in their early walks, attended by a footman. 

The Seymours occupied the whole of my time ; I gave up all par- 
ties liBir ilu) present, ou tiie score of business, and I assure you. it was 
quita OS much as one person ooald do convenVcnlX^ lb VxiV. \s) >^<8«v« 
Fiom fUaemnriea I msdo, the fiimily BpMdily Y)«caiii« x^t^ ^xAKx<sfc^ 
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'iiig to me, I may say painfully interesting. Now, I am not at all 
- giren to romance or highr-flNing notions, seeing that 1 am but seldom 
knoTmto invent anything ; what I am about to relate, nay safely be 
rtlied on as the result of an accurate though painful investigation. 
■ Before communicating these discoveries to my readers, I pause, 
even on the threshold. 1 have endeavoured, to bespeak their in- 
terests for the fiiir Ellen, as I felt a deep one for her myself, — but 
— >truth must out,—- it is my duty. 

From the first day of the arrival of the Seymours, as I shall con- 
tinue to designate them, I had been struck by the evident dejection 
of Lady Seymour. I frequently observed her, when alone, bury her 
fiioe in her hands, as she leant upon a small table beside the couch on 
which she sat. 

The work, or the book, or the pencil — ^for she drew — ^was Invaria- 
bly thrown aside when the husband or her young sister quitted the 
apartment. The fine little baby seemed her greatest pleasure. 
He was a wild, struggling little fellow, fUll of health and spirits, al- 
most too much for her delicate frame and apparently weak state of 
health. She could not herself nurse him long together ; but I ob- 
served that the nurse was very frequently in the room with her, 
and that the fond mother followed and watched her little darling al- 
most constantly. She was surrounded by luxuries — ^by wealth. 
Her husband, in appearance at least, was one whom all women must 
admire ; one of whom a wife might feel proud;— «he had a beauti- 
ful child ;— she was young, lovely, titled. What then could be the 
thusd of this dejection? What could it be? I redoubled myvt- 
tenUon : I was the last to retire and the first to rise. I determined 
to discover this m}'stery. 

One morning I discerned her weeping— weeping bitterly. Hfer 
bedroom was in the front of the house ; she was walking backwards 
and forwards between the window and the opened fdding-doors, her 
handkerchief at her eyes.^ At first I thought she might have the 
toothache, — not being given, as I before said, to romance ;— ^ben I 
suspected her confinement was about to take place, — but no, that 
could not be. No Mr Bkdgen appeared-— his carriage had not even 
been at her door for more than a week ; at which I was rather sur- 
prised. She was evidently and decidedly weeping, — I asoeitained 
that beyond a doubt. A flash of light beamed across my mind ! I 
have itl thought I, — perhaps her husband's affections are estrat^ped. 
Could it be possible? Husbands are wayward things,— >1 fdt glad 
that I was not a husband. 

A kind of disBgreeable and tormenting suspicion at that moment 
strengthened my belief*, a suspicaon that— Yvw« «hftll 1 speak it?— 
petimps he might love the beau^(u\ E.\Viii. \M\«dL \&\i«aB&i^>^ 
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idea: bat drcunutances, lii^htly pased over before, retamed iio^r 
in crowds to my recollection to confinn me in it From that mo- 
ment 1 renewed my obBerrations daily, and with still increased vigi- 
lance, and was obliged to come to the painful condusicm, that my 
suspicions were not only but too well founded with regard to Sir 
Charles, but that Ellen returned his passion. Yes, she was roman- 
tically in love with the husband of her sister I I seldom find m}'self 
wrong in my opinions, yet, in this case, I would willingly have 
given Ave hundred pounds to feel sure that I was in error. Such 
VBS the interest with which the extreme beauty, the vivadty and 
grace of the youthful EUlen had inspired me. Here then was food 
for philosophy as well as reflection. Who sliall say that inquirers 
are impertinent, when such facts as these can be elicited ? Had it 
not been for me-H9uch is the apathy of people about what docs not 
oonoem them^— « base husband, and an artful intriguing sister, 
might still have maintained a fair £ace to the world ; but 1 was de« 
termined to cut the matter short, and open the eyes of the deluded 
wife as to the real extent of her injury. Honour compelled me to 
it Let not the reader think me rash, — I will explain the drcum- 
stanoes which influenced my conviction. Oh, Ellen ! how luive I 
been deceived in thee ! How hast thou betrayed a too susceptiUe 
jheart. 

Sir Charles was an M. P., which my ingenuity in setting together 
hours and facts enabled me to make sure of. He frequoitly return- 
ed lato from the debate in the house. The weather grew warm, 
and the shuttors were always left open till the family retired for the 
night Their lamps were brilliant, and I could discern the fair 
Ellen peeping over the balustrades of the staircase, and lingering 
and waiting on the landing place, evidently on the look-out for an 
anxiously expected arrival. Then the cab of Sir Charles would stop 
at the door — ^his well-known knock would be heard, and Ellen would 
fly with the lightness of a Ihiry to meet him as he ascended the stairs. 
He would then fold her in his arms, and they would enter the draw- 
ing-room together ; yet, before they did so, five or ten minutes' tele- 
2(-/ete frequently took place on the landing, and the arm of Sir 
Charles was constantly withdrawn from the waist of Ellen, before 
they opened the drawing*4n)om door and appeared in the presence of 
the poor neglected wife, whom he greeted ^vith no embrace, as he 
took his seat beside her on the sofa. 

For some time I set down the empressmentt of Ellen to meet Sir 
Charles as that of a lively and aficctionate girl to greet her sister's 
liusband, in the manner she would receive her own brother. I was 
soom obliged to think diiferently. 

When Ellen played on the harp, nvluch ahft di^ t^msfiiL ^fic\^> ^v^ 

m3 
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Charles would stand listening beside her, and would* frequently im- 
print a kiss on lier beautiful brow, gently lifting aside the curls 
which covered it : but this never took place when Lady Seymour was 
in the room — ^mark that — ^no, not in a single instance. Sir Charles 
sometimes sat reading in a chair near the drawing-room window, and 
would, as Ellen passed him, fondly draw her towards him and hold 
her hands, while he appeared to converse with her in the most ani- 
mated manner. If the door opened, and the poor wife came in, 
the hands were instantly released. 

As the spring advanced, the appearance of Lady Seymour, and 
more frequent visits of Mr Blagden, led me to suppose her confine- 
ment drew near ; she became later in rising in the morning, and 
Sir Charles and Ellen zdmost constantly took a very early tete-a-teie 
witlk in the park, from which they usually returned long before 
Jjady Seymour made her appearance in the drawing-room. 

A very handsome man, with a viscount's coronet on his cab, was a 
frequent visitor in Upper Brook Street. I doubted not but that he 
was an admirer of and suitor to the fair Ellen. Yet she slighted 
him; he was entirely indifferent to her: otherwise why did she often 
leave the drawing-room during his very long morning visits, and 
sit reading in the window of a room up stairs, or playing with the 
baby in the nursery, leaving her sister to entertain him ? The rea- 
son was too evident ; cruel and heartless Ellen ! My heart bled more 
and more for the poor wife ; 1 absolutely began to hate E31en. 

At length, closed bedroom shutters, hurry and bustle, cart-loads of 
str^w, and the galloping chariot of Mr Blagden, announced the ao 
couchemeut of Lady Seymour. All seemed happily over befonf the 
house was closed for the night. 

Sir Charles and Elkn were in the drawing-room together. The 
lady's maid rushed into the apartment ; I almost fancied that I heard 
her exclaim, '< My lady is safe, and a fine boy." So well did the de^ 
ceitful Ellen act her joy, she clasped her hands together, and then, in 
the apparent delight of her heart, shook hands with the maid, who 
left the room directly. My heart was relenting towards her, as 
she ^"as flying to follow the woman, no doubt with the intention of 
hastening to the bedside of her sister; but no— she returned to ten* 
derly embrace Sir Charles before she quitted the drawing-room. At 
such a time too ! Oh, faithless and cruel Ellen ! 

Sir Charles iind Ellen were now more frequently together — ^more 
in love than ever. They sang together, read together, walked to- 
gether, played with the little boy together, and nursed the new little 
baby in turns. 
In due course of time poor Lady Seymo\w Tecavw^sd, and resum- 
ed her station in tlie drawing-room, aud\]iciexv^V.t Ci\kaL\\<«&Ni«&\<i^ 
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frequently at home. 1 was furious at him as well as at Ellen. All 
my tender oompassion and interest centred in the unhappy and neg- 
lected wife. 

One other instannn in corroboration of the justness of my suspicions 
I will r^te. A miniature painter, whom I knew by sight, came 
early every morning to the house. Sir Charles was sittuig for his 
picture. One morning, when I concluded it must be nearly finish- 
ed, Sir ChaileB and the artist left the house together. I saw the 
picture lying on the table near the window, in the same spot where 
the artist had been working at it for nearly two hours before, while 
Sir Charles was sitting to him. I had not for a moment lost sight 
of it, and am ready to affirm upon oath, that the miniature was the 
likeness of Sir Charles, and of no one else ; for you must know that I 
have a small pocket telescope by which I can detect these nice points 
accurately. Well,— Miss Ellen came into the room; — she was 
akme ; — she walked up to the picture, gazed on it for a long while, 
and — ^win it be beliered ? — pressed it several times to her lips and then 
to her heart! — Yes, I am quite sure she pressed it to her heart ; no 
one can deceive me in that particular. She did not indeed think or 
guess that any eye observed her \ — but oh ! Ellen, there was an eye 
over you that never slumbered, at least very seldom. Things had 
thus arrived at such a pass, that concealment on my part would have 
been criminal..— My duty was dear,- — an instant exposure, without 
regard to the fedings of any one. But how could it be aocomj^hed 
without personal danger. Sir Charles was a shot. I had seen a case 
of pistols arrive from John Marton and Son, Dover Street ; besides, 
he was big enough to eat me, so that putting myself forward was 
out of the question. I had it — I would write to the Times and the 
True Sun, under the signature of " a Friend to Morallt}%" That 
very night I condensed these notes into three columns, as I said to 
the editor, not to occupy too great a space in his valuable journal ; and 
early on the following morning I arose to despatch my letU^rs, when, 
what should greet my astonished senses, but, at the door of the Sey- 
mours, their travelling carriage with four post horses [ What could 
it mean ? I had seen no signs of packing ; no trunks, or waggons ! 
What could it mean ? I stood perfectly aghast ; my eyes were fixed 
intently upon the carriage. — Oh ! I had it again, my wits never fail 
me — the murder was out. I need not write to the Times. Miss 
Ellen was discovered, and going to be sent ofi'to school, or perhaps 
to ** dull aunts and croaking rooks " in the country ! I was glad to 
be spared the pain of forwarding the explanation ; and yet — Good 
heavens ! what was my surprise and profound m}'stificatioii when 
Sir CYauies appeared, handing in, first Lady Seymowi, & \M».'a)cil\3\ 
/ItisA an ber countenance, mdiant \vith smlleB, veA T^\ssS9k «& ^^^a^iSft- 
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and light in her movements as Ellen herself-^-then that dd mnsB 
vrith the nemr baby— then Ellen, smiling as usual ; and last of all. Sir 
Charles got upon the box, followed by the Viscount I ! and then off 
they drove as fast as the horses could carry them. My eyes and 
mouth continued wide open long after they had turned the comer into 
Park Lane. I was at my wit's end ; at sea without a rudder. What 
could all this possibly portend ? The little boy was left behind too } 
and all the servants, with the exception of one of the lady's maids, 
and Sir Charles's own man. Could it be that Ellen was going to be 
palmed off upon the poor deceived Viscount ? But why then should 
tlfey go out of town to be married ? why had not 1 seen the least 
glimpse of a lawyer, or any preparation for a trousseau f and why 
did the new baby go with them ? that could not be of much use at a 
.wedding. No, that could not be it Where could they be gdi^? 
I passed a restless day, a sleepless night. The next morning I grew 
desperate, and was on the point of sallying forth in my,cap and dre8S> 
11% gown, to knock at the door of the deserted mansion, and demand 
satisfaction of the butler, when who should I pounce upon at the door, 
bui my old friend General Crosby. It was devilish unlucky, but I 
was obliged to ask him up. ** I intended to call on my friends, the 
St Legers, over the way, this morning,*' said he, " but I find they 
are gone to Portsmouth." 

" To Portsmouth, are they ? that's very curious," said I, inter- 
^pdng him. " Do you know tlie family ?*' asked I, with something 
like agitation. 

.<* 1 have known Sir Charles St Leger all his life ; he married 
Kmny' Spenser, a daughter of Admirul Spenser." 
. "Good God!" 

"Why are you surprised?" asked he gravely. 

'* Why, General, I must be candid with you ; truth and honour 
compel me to a disclosure, which, I am sure will, as a friend of the 
fiimily, cause you exceeding pain." The general was now surprised 
in his turn. 

** Good heavens!" he ejaculated, " Nothing has happened to Mis 
Murray or the child, 1 hope." 

" I don't know who you mean by Mrs Murray," I replied, with 
great seribtfsness. '* It is of Lady St Leger and her SKter that I am 
about to speak." And I then told him every circumstance of guilt, 
inith their corroborating proofs, to which I had been so unwilling a 
witness ; I told him all without disguise ; to all of which he listened, 
as I thought, very calmly, apathetically indeed, considering he was a 
friend of the family ; but on the conclusion of my recital, to my 
great dismay, he arose, put on his hat, and looking at me sternly, 
jKiid, *' Sir. the lady whom you have thus honoured by so gruU u 
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dare of your attantion is not the intriguante you suppose, is not the 
psramoiir of Sir Cluirles St L^er, but is no other than his w^fe and 
my godf^laughter. 1 ^ish you, Sir, a good monu'ng." 

** Wife! god-daughter i" I repeated in a faint Toice. " But, 
General, for God s sake, one instant: the elder Uidy ?" *' Is Ludy 
8t Leger'fi ^er sister, the vrife of the gallant Captain Murray, 
whose absence on service she has been some time lamenting. His 
ship has arriTed at Portsmouth, and they are all gone to meet him.** 
He had reached the door ; I was in an agony ; my hair stood on 
end; — ^<« One word more: the Viscount?" " Is Captain Murray's 
elder brother. And before I take my leave, permit me to wish you 
a better occupation than clandestinely watching the actions of others, 
of misinterpreting the actions of an amiable and virtuous lad)-, and 
tradudng the character of an estimable man, whose refinement of 
feeling you have neither mind to understand nor appreciate. Sir, I 
wish you again a good morning.*' 

What would I not have given at that moment of shame to have 
been on my travels down the bottomless pit I Anywhere rather than 
on the first floor at Brook street I was positivdy al my wits' end. 

I hung my head, completely abashed, discomfited — I had no- 
thing to say, absolutely not a word-rand was thoroughly asliamed of 
ni}self and my ingenuity. Had I possessed a tful, 1 should have 
slouk ^fi* with it hai:|ging do^m between my legs, in the manner I 
have seen a discomfited dog do: but I had no such expressive ap- 
pendage, and I could only ejaculate to myself at intervals, during the 
wliole of the next three days— 

" God bless my soul 1 what a false scent I have been on ! And 
for a bachelor gentleman too, not at all given to invention! Yet 
how was 1 to guess that a wife could be in love with her husband ? 
There it some excuse for mo after all. God bless my soul V* 

P. S. The St Legers are returned — Capt Murray is with them 
—•French blinds are putting up all over the house, ** Otliello*s oc- 
cupation's gone," can't stand it — off to the continent. 

MotUhli/ Mag, 



RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

When the breese of a joyful dawn blew free 
In the 8ilken sail of infancy. 
The tide of time flowed bacic with me 
The forward-fluwing tide of time i 
And many a sheeny soramer morn, 
Adown tlie Tigris I was borne. 
By Bagdat'8 nhrines of fretted gold, 
ili|j^h. walled gardens green and old ; 
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Trne Massttlnan tnu I and sworn,- 

Fur it was in the gvrfden prime 

Of good Harftan Alrascltid. 

Anight my ehallop, rustling through ... 
The low and bioomed foliage, .dr^ye 
The fragrant, glistening 4eeps,iaud cIotc 
The dtron shadows in the blue : 
By garden porches on the brim, ' ' 

The costly doors flung open wide. 
Gold glittering through lampUgbt dim, 
And broidered sofas on each side : 

In sooth it was a g<^dly ti|ne, , , . . 

Por it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroua Alroschid. 

Often, where clear Stemmed platans guard 
The outlet, did I turn fi way 
The boat.head down a bro^ canal 
From the main river sluiced, where all ' 
The sloping of the rnboiillt s^tCrd' ' ' ' - ' ' 
Was daoMsk work^ and deep inlay 
Of breaded bkioms unmowii,wlu(ik crept • 
Adown to wbeve the waters slept. 
A goodly placet a goodly time, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alrasch.d I 

A motion, from the elver won* . 

Ridged the smooth level, bearing on 
My shallop through the star.strowa uUiju, 
Until another night in night 
I entered, from the clearer light, 
Imbowered vaults of pillared palm. 
Imprisoning sweets, which, as they clomb 
Heavenward, were stayed beneath the dome 
Of hollow boughs.— A goodly time. 
Fur it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun AlrascUid! 

Still onward } and the clear canal 
Is rounded to as clear a lake. 
From the green rivage many a fall 

Of diamond rill etsramical, 

Through lUtte oryetal ar<rliesluw(« 
Down from the central ibuntai»'»ilow 
FalPn silver-cbtaning, seemed. to shake 
The sparkling flints beneath the pruw. 
A goodly place, a goodly timn. 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good HarcHUi AlrasdUdl 

Above through many abovfet'^f Iwtiv 
A walk with vary .coloured %Uc\V% 
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Wandered oigniMd. OncMliertUb 
All round about the fragrant atrgi , 
From flated vase, and braaen on 
In order, eastern floivers large. 
Some drooping la«r their crlmaon beli 
Hal^dosed, and otlien stndded wide 
With disks and tiars, fad the time 
With odour in the golden prime 
Of good Haronn Airasoiiid. 

Far off, and where the lemon grove 
In doeest covertore npsprong. 
The living airs of middle night 
Died round the bnlbnl as he song. 
Not he : but sontething trhich possessed 
The darkness of the world, delight, 
Life, anguish, death, immurtM love 
Ceasing not, mingled, unrepressfBd,. 

Apart from place, withhbldiiig.timct 
But flattering the golden prime 
Of good Haronn Alraachid.. 

Black-green Mm garden -biBiWiert aad gmta> ■ 
Slumbered: fhei8olem»palni8'imre ranged- 
Above, UDwooeddfaaasmerwhML ■ ■ 
A sudden splendoor fkombeUml' 
Flushed all the leasee wilhiiek gold green. 
And flowing rapidly hetwean ■ : . . 
Their interspaces, oounterchanged 
The level lake with diamoBHl plots " ' ■ 
Of saffiron light A lovely tfmip, 
Fo^ it was in tite golden prime ' ' 
Of good HarooB AlrijB«fald! 

Dark blue the deep ephere overhead. 
Distinct with vivid stars nnrayed« 
Grew darker from that under. flame; 
So, leaping lightly from the boat. 
With idlver anchor left afloat, 
In marvel whence that glory came 
Upon me, as in sleep I sank ' 
In cool soft turf, upon the hank. 
Entranced with that plaoe and time, 
Eo worthy of t^ golden ^ine. . 
Of good Haroun Alrascbid.. 

Thence through the garden I was hatn»^ 
A realm of pleasaMa, many ar mound, 
And many * ahadt>w.ehe<pMred lawn 
Full of the city*S'Stilly sound. 
And deep mjrrrb tlUckels blowing roand - - 
The stately cedar, tamarialcs. 
Thick rosaries of scented thorn. 
Tall orient shrubs, and obelisks 
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Graven with emblems of the time. 
In honour of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

With dazed vision nuawares 
From the long aUey*^ latticed shade 
Emerged, I came upon the great 
Faviliim of the Caliphat, 
Right to the carven cedarn doors. 
Flung inward over spangled floors. 
Broad-based flights of marble stairn. 
Ran up with golden balustrade. 

After the fashion of the time. 

And humour of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraachid. 

The fourscore windows all alight 
As with the quintessence of flame, 
A million tapers flaring bright 
From wreathed silvers, looked to shamo 
The hollow-vaolted dark, and streainM 
Upon the mooned domes aloof 
In inmost Bagdat, till there Beem*d 
Hundreds of crescents on the roof 

Of night new.risen, that marvellous time, 

To celebrate the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alramohid. 

Then stole I up, and trancedly 
Gazed on the Persian girl alone. 
Serene with argent-lidded eyes 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 
Of darkness, and a brow of pearl 
Tressed with redolent ebony, 
In many a dark delicious curl, 
Flowing below her ro^e-hued zone ; 

The sweetest lady of the time. 

Well worthy of tiie golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Six columns, three on either side. 
Pure silver, underpropped a rich 
Throne o^ the massive ore, from which 
Down dropped, in many a floating fold, 
Engarlanded and diapered 
With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold. 
Thereon, his deep eye laughter.«tirred 
With merriment of kingly pride, 

Sole star of all that place and time, 

I saw him~in his golden prime, 
Tui Good Haroun Alhaschid! 

ALVaEO TE!«NYaOH. 



THE CALTON HILL. 

■ 

In the year 1814^ when the writer of these pages %\-ns a f^rhooI-lMv, 
he used to select the Culton Hill as a proper pkrc, t'ruin its solilude, 
for bending his rtudioos thoughts on Liv} and Annrn-on : ^vitliin 
the brief space which has elapsed since tlion, it has becurno fully in- 
volved in the whirl of the dty, and now no more r(>si'inbU'S >vli(it it 
formerly was than tlie bustling village of the British Cniiadian nv 
sembles tlie Indian Savannah which once ot^iipird its site. Not 
that the city is much more extended than it >'(tis round tiie Calton 
Hill; it is the strange peculiarity of Edinburgh, that there are 
Alpine scenes of savage magnificence, and prccipuvs ^vlneh novpr 
Were niid never can be approached, in the very centre uf, and mixed 
up with the dttails of the streets, l^ut, in 1815, the Calton Hill 
was rendered a thoroughfare, by the rurmaticn of a ruad connecting 
the New Town directly with the eastern disirict of iliu cuuntry. A 
lofty bridge was thrown from the east end of Prince's Street to the 
western fiioe of the hill; the corresponding rond -wnn cut, partly 
through primitive rocks, and pailly through a burial ground, which 
presented obstructions of a dijSforent, but not le!<fii ditlicult nature : 
there was also an immense hollow to be filled up. Nevertheless, 
the wh(^ was iu time perfected, so as to form one of the noblest 
approaches that any European dty can boast of. Before this period, 
the hill exhibited t>vo solitary buildings of opposite enough charac- 
ter; — a Bridewell, which somebody compared to a Rastile, and a 
monument to Lord Nelson, for which there are more migradous 
comparisons. But this i^-as the era of true tcisto in Edinburgh. 
The pure Grecian architecture was now bogiiuiing to be studied in 
its best models, and as this craggy hill seemed to oiler slt(s equal to 
the Athenian Acropolis itself, various structures of that kind have 
nnce been erected upon it First appeared an Observatory, of sim- 
ple but most el^[ant details^ having an advanced pediment on each 
of the finir sides, supported by six columns. This is situated on the 
top of the hill, but not within the range of view presented in our 
ei^XBviog. At the south-east angle of the couit enclosing the Ob- 
servatory, there has since been erected a monument to Professor 
Pla}-&ir, a person eminently deserving to have his memory recorded 
iu such a situation, liaving been diiefly instrumental in obtaining 
for Edinburgh the benefits of this scientific structure. The monu- 
ment is a square mass surrounded witit columns, and altogether 
formed in the purest G redan taste. Seen from almost any place 
around Edinburgh, the observatory gives the whole scenery a Grecian 

aqicct, its ieirn and sihiafion being alike dvVeuii^kX^ Vn x^xivvxA 
jr. N 
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Ilie spectator of the temple^crowned steeps of Acfaaia. It was nof 
sugfgested by certain perBons interested in both the arts and arms of 
their country, that a monument should be erected to the many Soot* 
tish officers who had &Uen in the war of the French ReTolution>--A 
monument alike worthy of those heroes, and of their grateful ooun. 
try. The design met at fiist with so much enoouragement, that its 
Immediate patrons considered it as affording an opportunity of re« 
storing, on the Caltmi Hill of Edinburgh, the most beautiful of all 
the structures of Greece— the noble Parthenon itself. It was oalcu* 
lated that the work might be completed for £60,000, and for a time 
oobtributioiis were rendered with such liberality, not oidy in Scot- 
land, but in erery place where Scotsmen were to be found, that the 
strongest hopes were entertained of speedily obtaining the necessary 
sum. On the 27th of August, 1622, while King Geoige the Fourth 
¥(as in Edinburgh, the foundation stone was laid with masonic hon- 
ours, by the Duke of Hamilton, his Majesty contributing, we belieTe, 
a thousand guineas towards the undertaking. Years passed on, aud 
the de^gn seemed in some danger of being neglected, when ita 
managers very unfortunately determined to commence the work 
with what money they had already ooUected, trusting that the ap- 
pearance of the building, even in its first lineaments, would be the 
best means of drawing further contributions from the public. TwoIto 
massive and most beautiful columns, intended to form merely the 
support of the western pediment, was aooordingly erected, at an «»• 
pense of thirteen thousand pounds; and there the work stopped for 
want of funds. It is now obvious that the building can never be 
eempletod as a monument to the heroes of the last war ; for if only 
thirteen thousand pounds could be gathered from the people, whikd 
they contemplated that arduous contest with a warm and enthusia»> 
tic feeling, what chance is there of three or four times the sum 
being collected from a new generation, who are not only, it would 
appear,, oddly forgetful of those military glories, but to a consider, 
able extent inclined to view them as a matter rather of regret than 
of rejoicing. Public feeling, in fact, has experienced a revubion on 
this subject, and thus the National Monument, as it was fimdfy 
called, will only be, in future times, a monument of the imperfect 
sympathy of Scotland towards a twenty years' war, in which many 
thousands of her sons fell in the expectation of a glory which was 
hardly to survive themselves. The twelve pillars, which, as a noted 
wit has remarked, form at least a fine ruin, are observnble in the 
centre of the engraving, a little to the east of Nelson's Monument. 
From such an unhappy object, it is pleasant to turn to the High 
School, which has been erected on the lower part of the hill, beside 
the London Hood. The High ScVvooV o£ Y.A\tv\i\xT%\v\^ TOvVseduaiai 
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«f nraa anllqiiily, (dating, I beliere* from 1578,) and iu respectabi- 
lity u a Bixabmry of danieal instructioii is coeval with tlie dignity 
of the cit^ ItselC. When it is oonsidered that many of the greatest 
men of the oountiy have raoeived the rudiments of their education 
at this school ibr the fast two centuries, a sufficient idea must bo 
formed of its pretensions to geneni consideration. I'he High School 
was formerly situted in an obscure and inconvenient part of the 
(own; so as to occasion a wish that either it should be removed to 
the BBodem part of the dty, or that a sepaiate institution should bo 
formed for the benefit of the inhalntants of that district. Some he- 
sitation having been ezpresaed by the civic authorities, as to the 
removal of the tcheol, an association was formed for the purpose of 
establSshIng an academy on the same scale in the New Town ; which 
WBS carried into efitet in the year 1824. As this new institution met 
with complete snocesfi, without materially affecting the High School, 
the Magistrates resolved, when somewhat too late, to erect a new 
building on the Oalton Hill. The foundation stone was laid in July 
1825, and the woric comj^toted in 1889, at an expense, I have heard, 
of £20,000, part of which was contributed by individuals who had 
received their education at this seminary. The building (of which 
a more particular account will be found in Uie subjoined note,*) was 
from a design by Mr Thomas Hamilton, arehitect, and it met with 
sa^h petfect admiration as to have placed the professional character 
of that most respectaUe individual upon what we may term a fixod 
basis. Overlof^ng minor beauties, the charm of the building de- 
cidedly lies In the bold mixture of light and shade which Mr Ha** 
milton has produced in frcmt. There is much, also, in the felicitous 
adaptation of the style to the situation, and something in the circum- 
stance that the building is chiefly seen ftom a point below the baso, 

* Tke extreme length of the building is nearly 430 feet, that of the maiu 
body S70L Hie portico in the centre is of the Greeic Doric, executed after 
the maimer of the temple of Theseos at Athens. The colonnades attadiin^ 
Ae wiagB to the centre are of the same order. The mouldicgs and entab. 
Isknre of the wings are somewliat timilar to thoae of the monum«Dt of 
ThrasyliuiL The lodges at each extremity stand a little in front, and are 
attached to the body by circular walls, concealing from the view the play. 
ground beliind. 

The interior consists of a Public Hall, about 75 feet by 43, seated for 1000 
boys, with aeoommodation fbr the Town Council and Examinaton, and two 
gallarlea for visitors. The Reetor^ dees room, 37 feet aqnare, with the 
pcaetislng roiHns and other apartments, are situated to the west, and the 
Uhrary and Museum to the east of the Hall. In csch of the wings are two 
dass rooms, 37 feet by 27, and to each of the class rooms are attached two 
eparions practising rooms. One of the lodges is appropriated to the teadu 
ing of MaHiematics, Aritlunetic, and Writing ; the other to the accommoda^ 
datlso Uthe Janitor. 

n2 
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SO as to give th« adYaneing lines of the oeninil pedimeut .and wings 
a peculiarly aiiy e^ftek. Since the High School wibs finished, the 
Calton Hill has been adorned further by the montunentB of Dugald 
Stewart, and his friend Robert Bums. Ttaj/riend, because I wish 
to honour the memory of the philosopher by remindix^ the reader 
of this additional title, on his part,: to our respect. The monument 
of Dugald Stewart is the slender and elegant temple, immediately 
above the western wing of the High School. It was erected in 1831, 
after a design by Mr :Play£ur, and 19 undecstood to be somewhat 
after the manner 'Of a Gredan building called the Lantern of De- 
mosthenes. In the open drole within the etdumns, there is a simple 
cinerary Vase ; and as yet no inscription has been affixed to the 
building. Bums's Monument was finished in 1832, being from a 
design by Mr Hamilton. It occupies a capital situation on a lower 
shoulder of the hill, where it is strikingly conspicuous in all direc- 
tions except towards the north. It appears, however, to the indivi- 
dual who writes these pageSf. that, the bulk, of the structure would 
have been much more suitable to the exalted situation of Stewart's 
monument, which, on the.other hand,..is toagiacile to have its pro- 
per efibct when seen fkom the. general distenoet bel«w. The details 
of Burns's monument are given so AUthfiilly in the accompanying 
print, that a description of them is unnecessary. Suffice it to say, 
that the whole is in the purest Greciaji taste. The mass of the 
building forms a grotto, wMch -is lighted- in> an ingenious maimer, 
and entered by the door visible in the engraving. This is destined 
for the reception of a statue of the poet, executed by Flaxman, and 
which wus the result of a diflerentfund from that .employed in the 
monument. 

It may be mentioned, as a oroamstance honourable to Scottish 
national feeling, that a great pa^ of the sums expended upon these 
endeared objects, was oolleoted. among our CK^untrynen in India. I 
could dilate with mnch pleasure en . the sentintent conveyed in 
this ; but it is done to my hand in the following glowing verses by 
Mr M^Diarmid of DuiififKt^d, with which I may Wind up my ob- 
servations on the Calton Hill. "■ . 



Oh, ask yon lone exilt , long destined to ronint 
la the world of the west, in tlie climes of the p«>le» 

Wliere the dread Klagahi, *neath inountatiu of fuaiu. 
And tile mighty Ohio, their occan-tides iroU ; 

Or him who where Nature perennial bloo;n«, 

And the oeasons united their treasures nuful^y 
Wliere the land-hreezo haa drunk «f a thousaojd,' perfume*. 
And the diitut that he treaAa \a obtativVui^v^ vi\x>\ \^vM.\ 
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YciI «* why, iBBMst ngtoM tlrat fertile and fair, 
A« the ooiD]MS8 kSs heart to Uaak Caledon tana? 

Ah, to Saotamen *liB bootlaaa aad rain to dadare. 
That the magoet whioh aovea ia the f eniui of Burks. 

Yet Ihy Me, nerer acreiwd flrmn home or flrom fHends, 

Caimot ahare Ua amotion and eeatacj wild, 
IVho llata» while the I^Mcar hia cane-oar auapends. 

Some lay of the land which he loved when a child. 

Oi aa menage of angel to prophet of old. 
Transported and mute the sweet carol he bears ; 

Th^ waepa for the land he no more bhall behold. 
And weepe for the bard who that loTed laud endears. 

C. 
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Thou hast gaied on the wimpUng burn. 
Thou hast gathered the snmmer fern ; 
If there never was maiden then. 
Wept for thee in the trysting glen. 

Spirit, pass! 

If there never waa in thy youth 
Tlaoaght of Joy or speech of truth. 
If thou hast sat beneath the aik. 
And ne'er pulled branch for true love's sake, 
Nor lingered at thy dear one*s knee, 
Nor thought her beauty best to see, 
Pass!— but thou haat not in thy heart 
One spark that can from earth depart. 

If then hast never tam*d away 
From furzy cleft or greeo-wood brae. 
To look upon the old roof-tree 
Where once thy brother dwelt with thee ; 
If that roof-tree Is not more dear 
Than marble halls and princely cheer* 
O then in heaven there will nothing he 
That can claim brotherhood with thee. 

If thou hast lookM on the starry skies. 
And wish'd to have their thousand eyes. 
To seek and find a lady rare. 
That with thy fimcy might compare ; 
Or if thou hast ever ask*d the sun 
To lend thee of his day-beams one* 
That thou might^st every day be \>T\g\;&!tt 
Aad carry gJadnesa to her sight \ 
»3 
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Fa?8 to heaven !— for thy dreams have been 
Of beanty sach as there is seen ; 
Pass — for on earth thoa conld'bt not find 
One woman's love to match thy mind ! 

If thou bast not thought thy feast was poor. 

When thy father's friend forgot thy door ; 

If the hand of a stranger laid the cluy 

On thy mother's head of silver gray ; 

If thy sister sat in her woe alone. 

And thy brother moum'd thy cold hearth-stone. 

Pass away r--for the chill of death 

Has been with thee since thou hadst breath ; 

Pass !— thy spirit alone will wait 

Naked and cold at heaven's gate ! 

If thou canst not call an hour to mind 
When thou didst love all human kind. 
Pass I—for thou hast not since thy birth 
Once honoured heaven or hallow'd earth : 
But if thou hast ever hoped or strove 
To bind this world in one bond of love, 
O keep that hope to eternity I 
That hope must stay in heaven with thee ! 

Spirit, pass 7 



TO THE MEMORY OF A LADY. 

" Thou thy worldly task hast done." 

Shakspsarb* 

HtOH peace to the soul of the dead, 
From the dream of the world she has gone I 

On the stars in her glory to tread, 
'J'o be bright in the blaze of the throne. 

In youth she was lovely ; and Time, 
When her rose with the cypress he twined. 

Left the heart all the warmth of its prime, 
Lait her eye all the light of her mind. 

The summons came forth,— and slie died! 

Yet her parting was gentle, for thoca 
Whom she loved, mingled tears at her side— 

Her death was the mourner's repose. 

Our weakness may weep o Vr her bier. 

But her spirit has gone on the wing 
Tn triumph for agnny here. 

To rejoice in the joy of its King. 

CaoLT. 



THE 8TRAN0ER .• 

HoDNBT is a Tillage in Shropshire. Lilce all other villages in 
Shropshire, or anywhere else, it consists principally of one long street, 
with a good number of detached houses scattered here and there in 
its vicinity. The street is on a slight declivity, on the sunny side of 
what in England they call a hill. It contains the shops of three but. 
chers, five grocers, two bakers, and one apothecary. On the right 
hand, as yon go flouih, is that very excellent inn, the Blue Boar ; 
and on the left, nearly opposite, is the public hall, in which all sorts 
of meetings are hdd, and which is alternately converted into a 
dancing-school, a theatre, a Methodist chapel, a ball-iDom, an auc- 
tion-room, an exhibition-room, or any other kind of room that may 
be wanted. The church is a little further off, and the parsonage is, 
as usual, a white house surrounded with trees, at one end of the vil- 
lage. Hodnet is, moreover, the market-town of the shire, and stands 
in rather a populous district ; so that, though of small dimensions it- 
self, it is the rallying pfaoe, on any extraordinary occasion, of a pretty 
numerous population. 

One eveidng in February, the mail from London stopped at the 
Blue Boar, and a gentleman wrapped in a travelling cloak came out. 
The guard handed him a small portmanteau, and the mail drove on. 
The stranger entered the inn, was shown into a parlour, and desired 
that the landlord and a bottle of wine should be sent to him. The or- 
der was speedily obeyed ; the wine was set upon the table, and Gilbert 
Cherr}Tipe himsdf was the person who set it there. Gilbert next 
proceeded ta rouse the slumbering fire, remarking, with a sort of 
comfortable look and tone, that it was a cold, raw night. His guest 
assented with a nod. ** You call this village Hodnet, do you not?" 
said he, inquiringly.—" Yes, sir, this is the town of Hodnet" (Mr 
Cherryripe did not like the term " village. '^ And a prettier little place 
is not to be found in England."—** So I have heard ; and as you are not 
upon any of the greet roads, I believe you have the reputation of be- 
ing a primitive and unsophisticated race."— <* Privitive and sofiscated 
did you say, sir ? Why, as to that I cannot exactly speak ; but, if 
there is no harm in it, I daresay we are. But you see, sir, I am a 
vintner, and don't trouble my head much about these matters." — *' So 
much tiie better,** said the stranger, smiling. ** You and I shall be- 
come better friends ; I may stay with you for some weeks, perhaps 
months. In the meantime get mo something comfortable for supper, 
and desire your wife to look after my bed-room.*' 

* This is a clever eztsoBioD of a story told by Mr Haslitt, whi«h is fottad. 
oi en nai oceunwaceg. 
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Mr Chemiipe made one of his profoimdest bows, and denended 
to the kitchen, inspired with the deepest respect for his unexpected 
guest. 

Next day rms Sunday. The bells of the Tillage church had just 
finished rii^ing, when the stranger walked up the aide, and entered, 
as if at random, a pew which happened to be YBcant Instantly every 
eye was turned towiur^ him, for a new face was too important an o)>- 
ject in Hodnet to be left unnoticed.-^*' Who is he ?" '* When did 
he come ?" *' With whom does he stay?" ** How long will he be 
here ?" '< How old may he be ?" " Do you think he is handsome?" | 
These and a thousand other questions flew about in whispers from I 
tongue to tongue, whilst the unconscious object of all this interest 
cast his eyes calmly, and yet penetratingly, over the congregation. 
Nor was it altogether to be wondered at that his appearance had caused 
a sensation among the good people of Hodnet, for he was not the 
kind of person whom one meets with every day. There was some- 
thing both in his face and figure that distinguished him from the 
crowd. You could not look upon him once, and then turn away with 
indifference. His features arrested your attention, and commanded 
your admiration. His high Roman nose, his noble brow, his almost 
feminine lips, and beautifully regular teeth,*— his pale but not delicate 
cheek, his profusion of dark and curiing hair, his black bright eyes, 
whose glance, without being keen, was intense, — all, taken together, 
produced an effect which might have exdted attention on a wider 
stage than that of Hodnet. In stature he was consideraUy above the 
middle height ; and there was a something in his air which they who 
were not accustomed to it did not understand, and which some called 
grace, others dignity, and others haiUeur, When the service was 
over, our hero walked out alone, and shut himself up for the rest of 
the day in his parlour at the Blue Boar. But speculation was busily 
at work, and at more than oie tea-table that evening in Hodnet, 
oHijectures were poured out with the tea, and swallowed with the 
toast 

A few days elapsed, and the stranger was almost forgotten ; for 
there was to be a subscription assembly in Hodnet, which engrossed 
entirely the minds of men. It was one of the most important events 
that had happened for at least a century. Such doings had never 
been known before. There was never such a denmnd for milliners 
since the days of Ariadne, the first milliner of whom history speaks. 
Needles worked unremittingly from moroing till night, and fhun 
night to morning. Fiddles were scraped on in private, and ste|» 
danced before looking-glasses. All the preparations which CaptaSu 
Parry made for going to the North Pole, were a mere joke to the 
preparations mode by those who intended to go to the Hodnet ai^ 
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sembly. At length the great, the importnnt night ariived, " bJg 
vrith the fute" of many a rustic belle. The three prufessional fiddlers 
of the villnge were elevated on a table at one end of the hall, and 
tvery body pronounced it the ver}- model of an orchestra. The can- 
dles (neither the oil nor tlie coal gas company had as yet penetrated 
80 for as Hodnet) ivere tastefully arranged, and regularly snulted. 
The floor was admirably chalked by u travelling sign-painter, en- 
gaged for the purpose ; and the refreshments in an udjoiuing room, 
cQOBisdng of negus, apples, oranges, odd roost-beef, porter, and bis- 
cuits, were under the immediate superintendence of our ver}* exceL 
lent friend, Mr Gilbert Cherr) ripe. At nine o^dock, which was 
considered afashionaUe hour, the iiall was nearly full, and the first 
country dance (quadrilles had not as yet poisoned the peace, and 
stirred up all the bad pasrions, of Hodnet) Tvas commenced by the 
eldest son and presumptive heir of <dd Squire Thoroughbred, who 
conducted gracefully through its mazes tiie chosen divinity of his 
heart, Miss Wilhelmina Bouncer, only daughter of Tobias Bouncer, 
Esq., justice of peace in the county of Shropsliire. 

Enjoyment was at its height, and the three professional fiddlers 
had put a spirit of life into all things, when suddenly one might per- 
cetre that the merriment vras fbr a moment checked, whilst a more 
than usual bustle pervaded the room. The stranger had entered it ; 
and IhenB was something so different in his looks and manner from 
those of any of the othor male creatures, that every body surveyed 
iiim with renewed curiosity, which was at first slightly tinctured 
^h awe. ** Who can he be ?" was the question that instantaneously 
started up like a crocus in many a throbbing bosom. <* He knows 
nobody, and nobody knows him ; surely he will never think of asking 
any body to dance." — *• Dance I" said Miss Coffin, the apothecary's 
daughtcTj " I wonder who ^yonId danco i»ith him ?— a being whom 
we know no more about than we do of the man in the moon. Papa 
says, he looks for all the world like a quack doctor."—" 1 lathor sus- 
pect," said Miss Bluebite, a starch spinster of fifty, who ^Tns con- 
sidered the Madame de Stacl of the village—" I rather suspect that 
he fa an Irish fbrtune-hunter, come for the express purpose of run- 
ning away with some of ns. We ought to be upon our guard, I as- 
sure you." Miss Bluebite was said to have property to the amount 
of I/.70 per annum, and, no doubt, concluded tliat she was herself 
the leading obiJect of the adventurer's machinations. Had it been so, 
he must hiEive been a bold adventurer indeed. 

Fbr h long time the stranger stood akxrf fVom the dancers in a cor- 
ner l»y himself, and people were almost beginning to forget his pre- 
sence. But he was not idle; he was observing attentively ww^ 
gWapima k^t}' indMdaalitbnt passed befoT^iliim. J\3A%\t*%>s^ 
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thevarious expretrions that cune over his oonnUiniiioey one ivouk! 
hare thought that he oould read character at a single glance — that ' 
ills perceptions were similar to intuitions. Truth obliges me to con- 
(Sees, that it was not with a very iaTourable eye that he regarded the 
great majority of the inhabitants of Hodnet sud its neighbourhoocL 
Probably they did not exactly come up to his expectations ; but what 
these expectations were, it is difficult to oonceiveu 

At length, however, something like a change seemed to come over 
the spirit of his dreams. His eye fell on Emily Sommers, and ap- 
peared to rest where it fell with no small d^ree of pleasure. No 
wonder ; Emily was not what is generally styled beautiful ; but there 
W9S a sweetness, and modesty, a gentleness about her, that charieed 
the more the longer it was obseryed. She was the only child of a 
widowed mother. Her father had died many a year ago in battle; 
and the pension of an officer's widow was all the fortune he had left 
them. But nature had bestowed riches of a more Taluable hind thaa 
those which fortune had denied* I wish I could describe Emily 
Sommers ; but I shall not attempt it She was one of those whose 
virtues are hid from the blaze of the world, only to be the more ap 
predated by those who can understand them. She was one of those 
who are seldom missed in the hour of festive gaiety^ who pass unob- 
served in the midst of glare and bustle, and whose names are but 
rarely heard beyond the limits of their own immediate circle. But 
mingle with that circle ; leave the busy world behind you, and ent^ 
within its circumscribed and domestic sphere, and then you will dis- 
cover the value of a being like to her of whom I speak. Withoiiit 
kcTf the winter fire-side, or the summer evening-walk, ia destitute 
of pleasure. Her winning smiles, her unclouded temper, her 3^ 
fectionate gentleness, must throw their hallowed influence over the 
scenes where her spirit presides, unconscious of its power, else they 
become uninteresting and desolate. I have said that she is not mha^ 
in the hour of festive gaiety ; but when she is at length removed from 
among us, when the place that knew her knows her no more, she leaves 

** A void and silent place in some sweet home,** 
and a '* long remembered grief" throws its shadowy gloom over a few 
fond hearts. 

It was to Emily Sommers that the stranger first spoke. He walked 
right across the room, and asked her to dance with him. Emily had 
never seen him before ; but concluding that he had come there with 
some of her friends, and little acquainted with the nilea of etlfjuette, 
she immediately with a frank artlessness, smiled an aoc^tanee of 
Jhis reguesL Just at that moment, young Squire Thoroughbrad 
came bustling towards her ; bat observing her hand already tat that 
of the stranger f ho looked EomewbalwvaJ^>]^^«X^<^^as!SKs^mk^«id 
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Olid, with mncfa 6\gn\ty, ** I, sir, intended to have been Miss Som- 
mers's partner.*' The stianger fixed iiis dark eye upon the squire, a 
dl^ht smUe curled on liis lip, and irithout answering, he passed on 
ifith his partner, and toolc his place in the dance. 1 he squire stood 
Steele still for a moment, feeling as if he had just experienced a slight 
fliwde of dectridty. When he recovered he walked quietly away in 
search of Miss Wilhelmina Bouncer. 

It was the custom in Hodnet for the gentlemen to employ the 
Bioming of the succeeding day in paying their respects to the ladies 
with whom they had danced on the preTious CTening. At these 
▼isits all the remaricable events of the ball were of course talked over. 
CritldBms were made upon the diffirent dresses ; commentaries were 
oiiered on the various modes of dancing ; doubts were suggested re- 
garding the beauty of Miss A ; suspicions were hinted as to tlie 

geniiShf of Miss B— — ; Mr C was severely blamed for dancing 

thrice with Miss D ; mutual inquirira were made about the odd 

looking man, who introduced himself so boldly to Mrs and Miss 
Sommers, and who was reported even to have seen them home, or at 
least to have left the assembly along with them. We make no doubt 
that all this chit-chat was very interesting to the parties engaged in 
it ; but as we have not the talents either of a Richardson or a Bos- 
well, vre shall not attempt to enter into its details, especially as our 
attention is more particulaily devoted to the *' odd-looking man" al- 
ready spoken of. • 

It is most true that he did leave the public hall of Hodnet with 
Mn and Mfss Sommers, and true that he escorted them home. Nay, 
it is also true that he won so much upon their favour, that, on his 
requesting permission to wait upon them next day, it was without 
mndi difficulty obtained. This was surely very imprudent in Mrs 
Sommers, and every body said it was very imprudent. '* What ! 
admit as a visitor in her ikmily a person whom she had never seen 
In her life before, and who, for any thing she knew, might be a 
swindler or a Jew! There was never any thing so preposterous ;^. 
a woman too, of Mrs Sommers's judgment and propriety! It was 
verjfi— very Btronge.'' But whether it was very strange or not, the 
fact is, that the stranger soon spent most of his time at Violet Cot- 
tsge ; and what is, perhaps, no less wonderful, notwithstanding his 
apparent intimacy, he remained nearly as much a stranger to its inp> 
mates aa ever. His name, they had ascertained, was Burleigh- 
Frederick Burleigh, that he was probably upwards of eight-and- 
twenty, and that, if he had ever belonged to any profession, it must 
have been that of arms. But farther they knew not Mrs Sommers, 
however, who, to a well cultivated mind, added a considerable ex- 
podenoe of t^e worbJ, did not take long to ^sooxex VVaX. ^ilsuskx \wbv« 
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friend was, in every sense of the word, a man wliote habils and 
manners entitled iiim to the nameandrankof a gentleman; ^fw^Fhft 
thought, too, that she saw in him, after a short intercourse, many of 
those nobler qualities which raise the individual to a high and well 
merited rank among his species. As for Emily, she loved his sodoty 
she scarcely knew why \ yet when she endeavoured to discover the 
cause, she found it no difficult matter to convince heiself, that there 
was something about him so infinitely superior to all the men she had 
ever seen, that she was only obeying the dictates of reason in admiring 
and esteeming him. 

Her admiration and esteem continued to increase in proportion as 
she became better acquainted with him, and the sentiments seemed 
to be mutual. He now spent his time almost continually in her so- 
ciety, and it never hung heavy on their hands. The stranger was 
fond of music, and Emily, besides being mistress of her instrument, 
possessed naturally a fine voice. Neither did she sing and play un- 
rewarded ; Burleigh taught her the most enchanting of all modem 
languages — the language of Petrarch and Tasso ; and being well 
versed in the use of the pencil, showed her how to give to her land- 
scapes a richer finish, and a bolder effect. Then they read together ^ 
and as they looked with a smile into each other's countenances, the 
fascinating pages of fiction seemed to acquire a tenfold interest It 
was a picture for Rubens to have painted, that littie domestic circle 
beside Uie parlour fire ; — Mrs Sommers, with her work-table beside 
her, and a benevolent smile and matron grace upon her still pleasing 
countenance, — her guest, with the glow of animation lighting up 
his noble features, reading aloud the impassioned effusions of genius, 
— 4uid Emily, ifi all the breathlessness of fixed attention, smiling and 
weeping by turns, as the powerful master touched the chords of sen- 
sibility. These were evenings of calm, but deep happiness— 4ong, 
long to be remembered. 

Spring flew rapidly on. March witii her winds and her clouds, 
passed away ; April, with her showers and her sunshine, lingered no 
longer; and May came smiling up tlie blue sky, scattering her roses 
over the green surface of creation. The stranger entered one evoi- 
ing, before sunset, the littie garden that surrounded Violet Cottage. 
Emily saw him from the window, and came out to meet him. Hho 
held in her hand an open letter; *' It is from my cousin Henry" 
said she. " His regiment has returned from France, and he is to be 
with us to>morrow or next day. We shall be so glad to see him I 
You have often heard us talk of Henry ?— he and 1 were playmates 
when we were children, and though it is a long while since we part- 
ed, I am sure I should know him again among a hundred.** — '* In- 
deed!" said the stranger, almost startmf^*, ^^^o>i xansx.'^^^ Vsrcd 
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Um rery much, and very oonatantly too." — *' O yes 1 1 loved him as 
a brother.*' Burieigh breathed more easily. " I am sure you will 
love him too," Emily added. *' Every body whom } ou love, luid 
who loves you, I also must love, Miss Sommers. But }our cousin 1 
shall not at present see. I must leave Hodnet to-morrow." — " To- 
morrow ! leave Hodnet to-morrow !'* Emily grew very pale, aiid 
leaned for support upon a sun-dial, near wliich they wure standing. 
*' Good heavens! that emotion — can it be possible? — Miss Sommeix 
— Emily — is it for me you are thus grieved ?" — " It is so sudden," 
said Eonily, '* so unexpected ; are you never to return again, — are 
we never to see you more?" — " Do you wish me to return, do you 
wish to see me again?" — " Oh I how cam you ask it?" — " Emiiy, I 
have been known to you under a doud of myster}*,— a solilary 
being without a friend or acquaintance in the world, — an outciist 
apparently from society, — either sumed against or siiming, — without 
fortune, without pretensions ; — and with all these disadvantages to 
contend with, how can 1 suppose that I am indebted to any thing 
but your pity for the kindness which you have sho»Ti to me ?" — " Pity! 
pity you! O Frederick! do not wrong yourself thus. No! though 
you were a thousand times less worthy than I know you are, I should 
not pity, I should^ " She stopped confused, a deep blush spread 
over her face, she burst into tears, and would have sunk to the ground 
had not her lover caught her in his arms. '* Think of me thus," he 
whispered, •* till we m'eet again, and we may both be happy." — " O ! 
I will think of tliee thus for ever!" They had reached the door of 
the cottage. ** God bless you, Emily," said the stranger : ** 1 dare 
not see Mrs Sommers *, tell her of my departure, but tell her that 
ere autumn has faded into winter, 1 shall again be here. Farewell, 
dearest ! farewell !" She felt upon her cheek a hot and hurried kiss, 
and, when she ventured to look round, he was gone. 

Henry arrived next day, but thero was a gloom upon the spirits 
of both motlier and daughter, which it look some time to dispel. 
Mrs Sommers felt for Emily more than for herself. She now per- 
ceived that her child's future happiness depended more upon the 
honour of the stranger than she had hitherto been aware, and she 
trembled to think of the probability that, in the busy world, he 
might soon forget the ver)^ existence of such a place as Hodnet, or 
any of its inhabitants. Emily entertained better hopes ; but they 
were the result probably of the sanguine and unsuspicious tempera- 
ment of youth. Her cousin, meanwhile, exerted himself to the ut- 
most to render himself agreeable. He was a young, frank, hand- 
some soldier, who had leapt into the very middle of many a Jady's 
heart, — red coat, sword, epaulette-belt, cocked Ival, ?^V]wttt», ^vA 
a)l. But he was not destined to leap into EmWy's. ^\vtt YmjA ewcNo^ 
jr. u 
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ed it within too strong a line of dveumvallfttioik Afier:%.thnm 
month^s siege, it "was impregnable. So Honry, who reaUy lored hilf 
OBOsin next to his king and country, thinking it f(dly to endanger hw- 
peace and waste his time any longer, called iar his horse one BOKNiiing/ 
shook Emily warmly by the hand, then mounted, ** and rode away.*^- 

Autumn came ; the leaves grew red, brown, >'«llow, and paipAe v 
then dropped from the high branches, and lay rustling in hee^ 
upon the path below. The last roses withered. The last lingering 
wain oonreyed from the fields their golden treasure. The days 
were bright, dear, calm, and chill ; the nights were full of stars and < 
dew, and the dew, ere morning, was changed into silyer haar-frost. 
The robin hopped across the garden walks; and candles were aet 
upon the table before the ten<um. But the stranger came mtU 
Darker days and longer nights succeeded. Winter burst upon the 
earth. Storms went careering through the firmament ; the forests 
were stripped of their foliage, and the fields had lost their verdure. 
But still the stranger came not Then the lustre. of Emily's eye 
grew dim ; but yet she smiled, and looked as if she would have made 
herself believe that there was hope. 

And so there was; for the mail once more stopped at the Blue 
Boar ; a gentleman wrapped in a travelling doak once more came 
out of it ; and Mr Gilbert Cherryripe once more poked the fire for 
him in his best parlour. Burleigh did come back. 

I shall not describe their meeting, nor inquire whether Emily's 
eye was long without its lustre. But there was still another trial to 
be made. Wouia sue marry him ? ** My fkmily,'* said he is re- 
spectable, and as it is not wealth, we seek, I have an independence, 
at least equal I should hope to our wishes ; but any thing else which 
you may think mysterious about me, I ouinot unrnvd until you are 
indissolubly mine." It was a point of no slight difficulty ; Ejnily 
intrusted its decision entirely to her mother. Her mother saw that 
the stranger was inflexible in his purpose, and she saw also that her 
child's happiness was inextricably linked with him. What could she 
do? It had been better perhaps they had never known him ; but 
knowing him, and thinking of him as they did, there was but one 
alternative, — the risk must be run. 

It was run. They were married in Hodnet and immediately 
after the ceremony they stepped into a carriage, and drove ainray, 
nobody knew whither. We must not infringe upon the sacred hap- 
piness of such a ride, upon such an occasion, by allowing our profane 
tlioughts to dwell upon it. It is enough for us to mention, that to- 
muids twilight they came in sight of a magnificent Gothic mansion, 
situated in the midst of extensive and tuAAfi parks. Elmily expressed 
Jier admiration of its appearance \ fuad \\ei voun^ \mi^cM3»\^ ^U^ssi^qb 
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her with SmpBasioiied delight, exdaimed,— ** Emily, ii is thine \ 
My mind waii imbued with erraneouB impreasiong of women ; I had 
been courted and deoehred by them. I beliered that their allections 
yftBce to be won only by flattering their Yanity, or dazzling their am- 
bition. I was resolyed, that unless I were loved for myself, I should 
never be loved at ail. I traTellod through the country incognito ; I 
came to Hodnet, and saw you. I hare tried you in erery way, and 
fonnd you true. It was I, and not my fortune, that you married ; 
but both are thine* We are now stopping at Burleigh House ; your 
husband is Frederick Augustus Burleigh, Earl of Exeter, and }t>u, 
my Emily, are his Countess l" 

It was a moment of ecstasy ; for the securing of which it was worth 
while creating the world, and all its other inhabitants. 

Henry G. Bxli.. 

NORA'S VOW. 

HsAR what Highland Nora Mid : 
" The Earlie's son I will not wed. 
Should all the race of Nature die. 
And none be left but he and L 
For all the gold, for all the gear. 
And all the lands both far and near. 
That erer valour lost or won, 
I would not wed the Earlie's son." 

** A maiden^ vowa, (old Galium spo1<e,) 
Are lightly made and lightly broke : 
The heather on the mountain's height 
Begins to bloom in purple light ; 
llie frost>wind soon shall sweep away 
That lastre deep from glen and brae ; 
Yet Nora, ere its bloom be gone, 
May blithely wed the Earlie's son.^* 

** The swan," she said, ** the lalce's dear breast 
May barter for the eagle's nest ; 
The Awe^s fierce stream may backward turn, 
Ben-Cruachan fall, aud crush Kllchiirn. 
Our kilted clans, when blood is hi^h. 
Before their foes may turn and fly ; 
But I, were all these marrels done. 
Would never wed tbe Earlier sun." 

Still in the water4ily's shade 

Her wonted nest the wild swan made. 

Ben-Croachan stands as fast an ever, 

Sffil downward foams the Awe^ fierce river. 

To shun the dash of foeman's steel, 

No Highland brogue has tum*d the heri : 

But Nora's heart is lost and won, 

—^ihe^ wedded to the Sarlie^a sou \ 

02 
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TWO PAPERS FROM THE PRIVATE MEMORANDA OF 
ARTHUR GARROWAY, ESQ. 

LOVE AT TirS LATTICB. 

The University of Edinburgh received xne within its walls, as a 
student of Aloral Pliilosopliy, on my eighteenth birth-day. It was 
a remarkable era in my existence, — ^for my parents, who had hither- 
to regularly accompanied me to town at the beginning of winter, 
chose on this occasion to remain in the country. How pleasant it was 
to have a lodging of my own — to be tmdisputed master of chairs^ 
table, carpet, cliimney-comer, and bell-rope — ^to be deferentially ad- 
dressed on the subject of breakfast, dinner, and supper, — ^those will 
best conceive who have been in like circumstances. — I felt a strong 
tendency to trifle away the time — ^but the meanness, not to mention 
the unprofitableness, of doing this when such comfort had been laid 
to my hand for a very difi'erent purpose, struck me so forcibly, that 
I applied myself in real earnest to my studies. No one heard lec- 
ture with more steady attention, and few, I believe, read or wrote or 
reflected more in private than 1 did. I went over the whole of Locke's 
Treatise on the Human Understanding >vithout objecting to any of 
its doctrines — a coincidence of opinion, which set me somewhat 
higher in my own esteem. Then I set myself to the perusal of 
Hume's Essays, wherein I was informed that the treatise aforesaid, 
was really a lock on the understanding, and proceeded throughout 
upon erroneous principles. This was a severe blow to me. I had 
been following a blind guide, and saw myself illustrating an old pro- 
verb. After Hume, came Beattie, &c. — These I glanced at slightly, 
and found that each contradicted the other. Perhaps I was right 
at first Be this as it may, I one morning, in a rage, locked the whole 
fraternity of contradictions in my book-case, determined to be hum- 
bugged no longer,— and sat down at the >vindow witli ** Fielding's 
Amelia*' in my hand. " Here," said I to myself, " rfiall I behold hu- 
man nature represented as she really exists, and acts, and not as ehe 
is distorted by the sceptics and dogmatists I" Chapter after chapter 
glided past, and I vms sway(^ alternately by the humour and pathos 
of the incomparable writer. My revenge was complete. I slapped 
the book do\vn upon the vis-a-vis chair, and laughed at Philosophy. 
Happening then to look into the street, I observed a very beautiful 
young lady at a whidow opposite, busily employed with her needle. 
Her complexion %vas delicate without sickliness, and her hair, mid-way 
between dark-brown and yellow, hmig curling over a neck and should- 
ers of fairest symmetry. I was enraptured in a moment— transfbrm- 
«/, as it were, into a new being. My ]poaWoi\\tLMft?«Ktawl changed. 
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I wondered how it was poeriUe I could have bestowed so much 
time on Metaphysical absurdities, while such a person as the one now 
before me was in the world, and could be loyed. 1 considered edu- 
cation as in a great measure in invention to keep young people em- 
ployed and unhappy, a more ingenious system of nursery delusion, 
suited to maturer ignorance. All this flashed upon me as I watched 
every motion of thefair sempstress— every rise and fall of her snowy 
fuigers.'— I verily believed I had discovered a great trutli. The as« 
sent of cool reason is often a mechanical — almost unheeded process — 
but when the mind is in a state of excitement, its belief, no matter 
ef what, has a vitality of conviction in it, which mere demonstration 
cannot produce I had retrieved my character to my own satisfac- 
tion as a philosopher, by an important discovery. Others miglit 
study, like fools; as for me, I was too wise to be taken in any 
longer. 

At length my charmer lifted up her head, and looked diagonally 
along the street. Round and round came her face till our eyes mot. 
Hers did not shrink away, nor express vacancy. No — there was that 
tender expression in them ^vith which congenial though unknown 
beings respond good will to each other — ^but there was fur more than 
tills. There was the trembling glance, the timorous acknowledg- 
ment of love. She resumed her task. " That is plain enough," 
thought I, *' there's no mistaking the evidence of one's senses in 
such a case as this. Yet why should she be so forward In her ad- 
vances? I never saw her before that I know of! 'Tis wonderful, 'tis 
passing wonderful \ not so much so neither when one considers. She 
may often have seen me. Likes my appearance, that's dear, and 
may have noted my studious habits. Probably has made inquiry and 
ascertained my respectable status in the University. Mighty well 
for a beginning I I confess I alwa} s thought my exterior tolerable— 
but it must be a oonfounded,deal more than that : It must be excellent, 
else such a judge as she could never have been so overcome." Hav- 
ing thus soliloquized, I took my hat, and rambled forth into the 
King's Park. The bounding joy of my heart required wide space to 
expand itself in. I was sure of having made a conquest, and it was 
luxury, alone and unseen, to let fancy roam over the consequences. 
Dinner had been ready an hour, ere I got back to my lodging. 
Never did I eat with better appetite. Mine was not the love wliidi 
unoertxunty and fears overshadow. It had the charm, %vlthout 
the alloy, of old romance. All m'ght I dreamt about the beautiful uii- 
imown, and morning restored her to my waking view. 

When my landlady had set the break&st things upon the table in- 
stead of withdrawing, and shutting the door behind Ucr^ as lA!i\»^v:\\ 

her wont, she went to the window, and remarked liow NtT\ \\A^o&Vx'v^% 

o3 
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the young lady opposite was* This from any other person urould in 
no small degree have disoomposed m»— hut I knew my landlady (she 
had been a servant of ours) to be a 'sincere and somewhat obtuse 
person, and my ear told me that both of her reigning q[ualities were 
exercising their usual functions on the present occasion. I knew al- 
to that she was fond of inoffensive gossiping, and merely wished to 
bring me in for a little of it* 

" What is her name?" I inquired. 

" Miss Flora Stewart," she answered, *' Her father died about 
twa years since. They have a big property somewhere in the west— 
but it seems her mother and her have come to try Auld Reekie for 
a winter. I wish she may be able to bear the change frae the fresh 
air of the country that she was uset with, to this smoky hole." 

A knock at the door put an end to farther discourse. My landlady 
retired, and I began breakfast, pleased with having heard so much, 
and not caring to hear more. 

This day, Flora frequently looked from her window — ^but neveri 
that 1 could perceive, at mine. I was not surprised, however. She 
had sufficiently signified her regard for me already, and perhaps 
felt somewhat ashamed, on reflection, of having done so. The oon- 
jeotund part of my explanaticm grew into certainty, and my mind 
remained at ease, while my admiration was, if possible, increased. I 
Hsnded I could perceive that it was with difficulty she refrained from 
k>oking at me too. Her &ce seemed a perpetually changing hiero- 
glyphic where I could read her love-thoughts of me thus : 

^ Oh, if he but knew, how deep, how sincere, how engrossing my 
attachment to him is, he could not have withdrawn himself as he did 
yesto^ay, just when I had vraitured to look so at him ! Stupid he 
cannot be— His appearance and his success as a student put tMs 
out of the question." 

'* I know it all, my angel," I exclaimed aloud to myself, '* your de- 
votedness and your watchfbl anxiety 1 I am not stupid — ^my prizes 
testify that, as you say*— but I speak thus in vain— •You do not, 
cannot hear me l" 

I drew in the table, and composed the following verses— taming 
from time to time for inspiration to the fair subject of them— as a 
painter does when he paints a portrait 



TO FLORA. 

Beloved Flora ! wheresoe'er 

Fate shall my w&Qdering footsteps guido. 
It matters not if far or near. 

So thou art by my bUv. 
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The fUrett spot of MTtli wera sai, 

OM I not ahara with tbee ita smite. 
The UeakflAt wilderness were glad. 

If thou wert there the while. 

Yes— I hare mark'd that beaminff eye 

So sweetly, fondly tum'd on me— 
Yes— I have answered eif^h for sigh, 

In my deep love of thee I 

Q^ I how I long for that bless'd day 

When ftite shall join us ne*er to part 
Till love with life shall fade away 

From this higfubeating heart! — 

Having copied them on han^me gilt paper, which 1 folded and 
lealed in my best style, 1 committed them to the poet-office with my 
own handf—taking care to pay the postage. It would not be sent to 
her that evening as the letter-carriers were already abroad — but 
momii^ would answer quite as well. 

• Another night of {feasant dreams passed away. I rose as soon as 
it was light What was my surprise at seeing Flora at her window ! 
The postman could not have arrived. It would not be his time for 
at least an hour and a half. She must have called herself, or sent to 
the poBt^ffice yesterday evening, and got my letter*, and here she is, 
acknowledging it as plainly as pantomime can. Such was my logic 

She was, at all events, more liberal of her glances, and happier 
looking. I was determined 1 should declare myself in the course of 
tha day, in plain prose, giving name and connections and requesting 
Uberty to call at her house. I mustered courage to smile once or 
twice in the pride of my heart, and she smiled also. Here was I, 
the proverbially modest and diffident young man, as my relations, 
acquaintances, and landlady chose to style me, actually tax on in tho 
art of nonchalance. 

** Never mind," said I to myself—" Faint heart never won fair 
lady ; I have : — ^therefore my character has been hitherto misundeiv 
stood. My marriage will set that to rights." 

At breakiiBst my hand shook a little when I lifted the cup or sau- 
oer (I oould not eat anything) but »till my courage vms above the 
flinching point — I rang the bell, and in came my landlady. 

Just at this moment, a carriage halted in the street I ran to the 
window, my landlady folbwing. It was at Flora's door and a gaily 
dressed young man was in the act of stepping from it He knodced, 
and entered the house. I could not speak ! Fortunately my land- 
lady did not About ten minutes ehipsed, when Flora and an elder- 
ly lady made their appearance, accompanied by the fgail^ dx«8g»ej^ 
youngr man, who handed them into the carriage, and \iifew tsj^wt^^ 
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himself. Baiig went the carriage door: the driver mounted the 
box, and otf* they drove. 

" There Uiey go at last," said my landlady, '* she has got a great 
match, they say." 

'* Who has ? " said I, almost choking. 

" Miss Flora Stewart," she replied. " She's to be married this 

day to young Laird Hilton — ^him that's in the coach with them. 

Did I not tell }ou about it? Though to be sure I only got word of 
it mysell last night. But I must go and inform Jenny Wardrop.^ 

Ere she had uttered the last words, my brain was reeling round— 
the floor seemed to become a perpendicular, and the wall opposite to 
me a horizontal surface, ready to receive me as I fell down in insen- 
sibility. 

A FRKAK OF FORTUNK. 

Fifteen years rolled b}*, and again I visited the city of Bdinboigh 
-"the scene of my early, only, and unsuccessful love. — Strange that 
one untoward circumstance should have clouded all my assocfaiions 
%v{th ft place where I had previously enjoyed so much happiness! — 
But so it was: — every object looked cold to me— while a vMce within me 
kept whispering — " Here it was you played the fool V* — Reason at> 
tempted to assert her superiority by suggesting, that the folly of 
youth was best atoned for by the wisdom^ — ^uot the unavailing re* 
gret of manhood, which only made me a second time to play the fool, 
I felt, without being able to act upon it, the reproof of my iuwaid 
monitor. The distant past was in my memory like yesterday — new^ 
painful, and engrossing. 

Murder must needs keep awful haunting about the most oaUous 
spirit, when memory and the bloody spot meet together I What 
tuggings of despair to get free \ What desolateness for the eye» oik 
earth and in heaven What fiendish laughter to sport with t«»r- 
fVil repentance ! What homelessness for ail thought ! 

I had not committed murder, nor any crime of deeper dye than 
that which is written down among the memoranda of my eighteenth 
year — ^that tale of love and vanity ! — It is both my pride and my 
shame to bring myself thus before the confessional of my own con- 
science — placing all my actions, be they praise or blame-worthy, out 
in palpable and permanent array for its judgment, i t was my fatherV 
practice, and it has been mine. Whether any eye save my own shall 
ever see these memoranda, I know not — but if so — ^it shall be for the 
aaJce of good. Jt is only a righteous thing that my cliaracter should 
/lereafter, if known at all, be knovm with its faults as well as its pro- 
periits. J liave altered or recalled no puiW-dc^mVw^ \v \x<^l^T^\Aa la 
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trust to the fidelity of the fxrht impmtioii — aiid iiol being owr suli- 
n'tou!} about a l^kuneleiiB diction. 

Well did I remember tiie homeward jouruey, during my love- 
n'ckncfiB— the quiet green fields that seemed to tleet pust like 'vt'iiigeu 
islands, each a paradise— mocking my troubled soul, as forward rolled 
the Tehide whicli bore me to my parents — ^Then the da}S of my 
slow recover}' — and then the settled indiflerence of succeeding yeans. 

I took apartments in Edinburgh, as far remote from my former 
residence as the business which brought me to the city once more 
would permit. On the fourth day after, as I was seated by the fire 
with my pipe, and solitary reflections — my servant entertxl and put 
a letter into my hand. — 1 hastily broke it open, and, wonderful to say, 
it enclosed the identical love- verses in my own hand> writing which 
I had addressed to Flora Stewart on the night before her nuirriagc ! 
The envelope had tlicso words, ** Look to tlie window opposite." — 
My heart filled, and the tears started in my e}^. 1 rose trembling 
and went to the window. A lady sat at one in the house opposite. — 
It was Ftora herself— the kuig-lost object of my earliest love I She 
was lovelier, I thought, than ever. A gentle sadness suffUsed her fea- 
tures—the badge of widowhood was on her brow. In five minutes 
more I was in her presence. ♦ * * * » » 

When the tide of memory had grown calm, she proceeded to give 
me some account of that period of her history which had elapsed 
rinoe we saw each other. Her husband had fallen into bad health, 
and gone, by the advice of his phj'sidans, to the continent, whither 
she had aooompanied him, and where, in a few mouths, he breathed 
his last, leaving her the whole of his possessims. Hlxo was ik)w in 
the fifth year of childless widowhood, and resided with her mother, 
as she had done previous to her marriage. She well remembered 
liBving seen me, when a student, at the memorable window. Her 
supposed attachment to me, as 1 was prepared to hear, hud been 
purely in my own imagination. She had even long believed, that 
the verses which I had addressed to her were the production of her 
husband, who had employed a friend to transcribe them. It was 
only by hinting this to himself that she became aware of lier mis- 
take. She then, and not till then, recollected that tliere Itad beun 
fsomething marked in my manner of looking at her — awhile she had 
been busy with her marriage dress — and having once associated de- 
light with the verses themselTes, she could not help transferring some 
portion of her esteem, at least, to the unknown author-~aud thus my 
image had continued in her memory. I was pleased with the idea 
of being so little changed, that she oould recognise me after so maa^ 
yran. 
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We have bccii for some time married, and our union bids fair fur 
liappiness. I am in possession of the estate and title of my old rival 
iiie Laird of Hilton. 

Thus strangely are our most oonftdent expectations frastrafed, mid 
our happiness ultimately secured, in a way which we never thought 

Z. 



END OF AUTUMN. 

Airrunif departs— bat still Ms mantle's ibid 
Rests on the groves of noble ttomerviUe, . 
Beneath a shroud of russet dropped with gukl 
Tweed aud his tributaries mingle still ; 
Hoarser the wind, and deeper sounds the rill, 
Yet lingering notes of sylvan mnsic swell. 
The deep.toned cushat, and the red.breast shrill ; 
And yet some tints of sommer splendour teU 
IVhen the broad sun sinks down on £ttrick*s western f«ll. 

Autumn departs— from Calais fields no' more 
Come rural sounds our kindred banks to cheer } 
Blent with the stream, and gale that wafts it oVr» 
No more the distant reaper^s mirth we hear. 
The last blithe shout hath died upon our ear, 
And harvest-home hath hashed the clanging wain. 
On the waste Idll no fbrme of life appear, 
Save where, sad laggard of the antiunnal tndn. 
Some age-struck wanderer gleans few ears of aeattered grain. 

Deem^t thoa the?e saddened scenes have pleasure still, 
Lovest thou through Aatamn*s fhding realms to stray. 
To see the heath-flower withered on the hiU« 
To listen to the wood's expiriii^ lay, 
To note the red leaf shivering on tlie spray. 
To mark the last bright tints the mountain stain 
On the waste fields to trace the gleaner** way,' ' 
' And moralize on mortal joy aud pain f 
O 2 if such soenes thou lovest, soom not thu minstrel atraaa 

' No ! do not scorn, although its hoarder note 
Soaroe with the cushats homely song can vie. 
Though faint its beauties as the tints remote 
That gleam through raisi on Aatamu*s evening aky. 
And few as leaves that tremble, sear and dry« 
When wild November hath bis bugle wound ; 
Nor mock my toll — a Umely gleaner I, 
Thnragh fields time^wasted, on snd inquest bound, 
W'bert happier bards of y«>re. have richer harvest found. 

Sta Waltbb Scorr. 



THE TWO COMFOnTERS.* 

Onx day the great philoioplier Citofile said to a woman who was 
disfsonsolate, and wlio had good reason to be so, ** Madam, the Que«a 
of England, daughter to Henry IV. was as wretehed as you: she 
\vas banished from her kingdoms; was in tlie utmost danger of losing 
her life in a storm at sea; and saw her ro}-al spouse expire on a scaf- 
fold.*' — ** I am sorry for her,** said the lady \ and began again to la- 
ment her own misfortunes. 

*< But, '* said Citofile, '* remember the fate of Mary Stuart 
She loved, but with a most chaste and virtuous afltetion, an excellent 
musician, who played admiraUy on the bass-vfd. Her husband 
killed her musician before her fhce ; and, in the sequel, her good 
friend and relation. Queen Elizabeth, who called herself a virgin, 
caused her head to be cut off on a scaffold covered with black, after 
having confined her in prison for the space of eighteen years.*' — 
'* That was Tory cruel," replied the lady, and presently rc^psed in- 
to her former melancholy. 

" Perhaps,** said the comforter, <' 3-ou have heard of the beautiful 
Joan of Naples, who was taken prisoner, and strangled.** — ** I have 
a confused remembrance of her story," said the afflicted lady. 

<* I must relate to you,'* added the other, ** the adventure of a 
sovereign princess, who, within my memory, was dethroned after 
supper, and who died in a desert Idand.'*— .** 1 know her whole his- 
tory,'* replied the lady. 

" Well, then, I will tell .you what happened to another great prin- 
cess, whom I instructed in philosophy. She had a lover, as all great 
and beautiful princeoes havet her father altered the chamber, and 
surprised the lover, whose countenance was all on fire, and his eyes 
sparkling like a carbnnde. The lady, too, had a very florid com- 
plexion. The father was so highly displeased with the young man's 
countenance, that he gave him one of the most terrible blows thitt 
had ever been girni in his province. The lover took a pair of tongs, 
and broke the head of the father-in-law, who was cured with great 
difficulty, and still beara the mark of the wound. The lady in a 
fright leaped out of the window and dislocated her foot, in conse- 
quence of which she still halts, Uiongh possessed in other respects of 
a very handsome person. The lover was condemned to death for 
having broken the head of a great prince: you can easily judge in 
what a deplorable condition the princess must have been when her 
lover was led to the gallows. I have seen her long ago when she was 
in prison ; ihe always talked to me of her own misCortuiv^s.*' 

* From the French of M. de Voltidre. 
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*' And why will you not allow me to think of mine?" nid the 
lady. — ** Because,*' said the philosopher, " you ought not to think 
of them ; and since so many great ladies have been so unfortunate, 
it 111 becomes you to despair. Think on Hecuba ; think on N!obe."— 
*< Abl" said the lady, ** had I lived in thdr time, or in that of m 
many beautiful princesses, and had you endeavoured to console them 
by a relation of my misfortunes, would they have listened to you, do 
you imagine ?" 

Next day the philosopher lost his only son, and was like to hav6 
died with grief. The lady caused a catalogue to be drawn up of all 
the kings who had lost their children, and carried it to the philoso- 
pher. He read it ; found it very exact ; and wept nevertheles. 
Three months after, they renewed their visits, and were surprised to 
find each other in such a gay and sprightly humour. They caused to 
be erected a beautiful stiituo to Time, with this inscription. To Kim 
who coniforts. 



THE LOVER OF MUSIC TO THE PIANOFORTE. 

Oh, friend, whom glad or grave we seek, 

Heaven.bolding shrine ! 
I ope thee, touch thee, hear thee qpeak. 

And peace is mine. 
No fairy casket, full of bliss. 

Outvalues thee : 
L<ire only, waken'd with a kiss, 

More sweet may be. 

To thee, when oar full hearts o'erflow 

With griefs or joys. 
Unspeakable emotions owe 

A fitting voice. 
Mirth flies to thee->and Love's nnrest— 

And Memory dear— 
And Sorrow, with his.tighten^ breast. 

Comes for a tear. 

Oh I since no joys of human monld 

Thos wait us still. 
Thrice bless'd be thine, thou gentle fold 

Of peace at wili 
No change, no sullcnness, no cheat 

In thee we find : 
Thy saddest voice is ever sweet, 

Tbine answers kind. 

liEIQII UtncT. 



JOURNAL OF A LADY OF FASHION • 

.QftoMDAT*— Awoke with a head-ache, the certain effiet of Iwfng 
boned all the evenii^ before by the never-dying strain at the Coun- 
ts of Leyden's. Nothing ever was half so tiresome as musical 
Nurties : no one gives them except those who can exhibit thcmst>Ives, 
ad fancy they excel. If you speak, during the performance of one 
tf their endless pieces, they look cross and aiirontod : except that all 
he worid of fashion are there, I never would go to another ; for, 

itively, it is ten times more fatiguing than staying at home. To 

. oompelled to look charmed, and to applaud when you are half 
from, suppressing yawns, and to see half-iMlozen very tolemble 
meiiy with whom one coold have had a very pleasant chat, except 
finr the stupid music, is really too bad. Let me see, what have I 
iene this day? Oh! 1 remember every thing went wrong, as it 
idways does when I have a head-ache. Flounce, more than usually 
itupid, tortured my hair; and I flushed my face by scolding her. I 
wish people could scold without getting red, for it disfigures one for 
the whole day ; and the consciousness of this always makes me more 
angry, as 1 think it doubly provoking in Flounce to discompose me, 
when she must know it spoils my looks. 

Dressing from twelve to three. Madame Tomure sent me a 
most unbecoming cap ; mem. I shall leave her off when I have paid 
her bill. Heighrho, when will that be? Tormented by duns. 
Jewellers, mercers, milliners: I think they alwaj's fix on Mondays 
for dunning : I suppose it is because they know one is sure to be 
horribly vapoured after a Sunday evening's party, and they like to 
increase one's nuseries. 

Just as I was stepping into my carriage, fimc}ing that I had got 
cfver the desagremens of the day, a letter arrives to say that my 
mother is very ill, and wants to see me : drove to Grosvenor square 
in no very good humour for nursing, and, as I expected, found that 
Madame Ma Mere fancies herself much worse than she really is. 
Advised her to have dear Dr Emulsion, who always tpJls people they 
are not in danger, and who never disturbs his patient's mind with 
the idea of death until the moment of its arri^ : found my sister 
supporting mamma's head on her bosom, and heard that she had 
sat up all night with her: by-th&*bye, she did not look half so 
fatigued and ennuied as 1 did. They seemed both a little surprised 
at my leaving them so soon ; but really there is no standing a sick 
room in May. My sister b(^ged of me to come soon again, and cast 
a look of alarm (meant only for my eye) at my mother ; I really 

♦ From " Sketches and Fragments. By the Coanttt^s o? ■B\e%v«i^5\ow?^ 
rv. r 
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think she helps to mnke her hippish, for she is olways f)EmC)'!iig her 
in danger. Made tvvo or three calls: drove in the Park: saw Bel- 
mont, who looked as if he expected to see me, and who asked If I 
vms to be at the Duchess of Winterton's to-night. I promised to go 
—he seemed delighted. What urould Lady Allendale say, if t^e 
saw the pleasure 'which the assurance of my going gare him ? I 
long to let her see my triumph. Dined tete-a-tete — my lord very 
sulky — abused my friend Lady Winstanley, purposely to pique me, 
— he \nshed me not to go out ; said it iros shameful, and mamma so 
ill ; just as if my staying at home "vvould make her any better. 
Found a letter from Madame, the governess, saying that the chil- 
dren want frocks and stockings : — ^they are always wanting : — I do 
really believe they wear out their things purposely to plague me. 
Dressed for the Duchess of Winterton^s : wore my new PlurisSan 
robe of blonde lace, trimmed, in the most divine way, with HIIm of 
the valley. Flounce said I looked myself, and 1 believe there was 
some truth in it ; for tlie little discussion with my Caro had given an 
animation and lustre to my eyes. I gave Flounce my puoe-cdoured 
satin pelisse as a peace-offering for the morning scold. — ^The party 
literally full almost to suffocation. Belmont was hovering near thft 
door of the anti-room, as if waiting my approach : he said I never 
looked so resplendent : — Lady Allendale appeared ready to die with 
envy — very few handsome women in the room'— and still fewer well 
dressed. Looked in at Lady Calderwood's and Mrs Burnet's. B^ 
mont followed me to each. Came home at half past three o*dodc, 
tired to death, and had my lovely dress torn past all chance of re- 
pair, by coming in contact with the button of one of the footmen in 
Airs B.'s hall. This is very provoking, for I dare say Madame 
Tomure will charge abominably high for it. 

Tuesday. — Awoke in good spirits, having had delightful dreamt; 

^■sent to know how mamma felt, and heard she had a bad m'ght:— 

must call there, if I can : — wrote Madame a lecture, for letting the 

children wear out their clothes so fast: Flounce says they wear out 

t%vice as many things as Lady Woodland's children. Read a few 

pages of Amelia Mansfield : very affecting : put it by for fear of 

making my eyes red. Lady Mortimer came to see me, and told me 

a great deal of scandal chit-chat: she is very amusing.—-! did not 

get out until past five : too late then to go and see mamma. Drove 

in the Park, and saw Lady Litchfield walking : got out and joined 

her: the people stared a good deal. Belmont left his horse and 

came to us: he admired my walking-dress very much. — Dined 

aJonOf and so escaped a lecture : — had not nerves sufficient to see the 

clil/dren, — they make such a noise, atvA s^\V one's clothes. Went 

to the Opera : wore my tissue luT\«in, vf\v\t\v \«aa Vk. %<»A ^«eu 
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Bebnoot came to my box, and sit overy other visitor out My lord 
came in, and kwked, as usual, sulky. AVaiited me to go aymy wiiliout 
mdting for the dear delightful squeeze of the round room. My lord 
scolded the whole livay home, and said I should have been by tlie 
aek bed of my mother instead of being at the Opera. I hummed u 
tune, which 1 find is the best mode of silcndng him, and he mut- 
tered something about my being unfeeling and incorrigible. 

JVednesday,~— Did not rise till past one o'clock, and from three to 
five was occupied in trying on dresses and examining new trimmings. 
Determined on not calling to see mamma this day, because, if I 
£Mmd her much worse, I might be prevented from going to Alnuick's, 
which 1 have set my heart on : — drove out shopping, and bought 
some lovely things : — ^met Belmont, who gave me a noto which ho 
bagged me to read at my leisure : — ^had half a mind to refuse taking 
It, but felt oonfused, and he went away before I recovered my sell- 
poflseasion :— almost determined on returning it without breaking the 
seal, and put it into my reticule with this intention ; but somehow 
or other my curiosity prevailed, and I opened it.^ — Found it filled 
with hearts, and darts, and declamtions : — felt very angry at first ; 
£oz really it is very provoking that one can't Imve a comfortable 
little flirtation half-a-dozen times with a man, but that he fancies 
he may declare his passion, and so bring on a demmement ; for one 
must either cut the creature, which, if he is amusing, is disagree- 
ahle, or else he thinks himself privileged to repeat his love on every 
occasion. How very silly men are in acting thus ; for if they con- 
tinued their assiduities without a positive dedaratiou, one might 
afiect to misunderstand their attentions, however marked ; but those 
decided declarations leave nothing to the imagination ; and odended 
modesty, with all the guards of female propriety, are indispensably 
up in arms. I remember reading in some book that *' A man has 
seldom an ofier of kindness to make to a woman, that she lias not a 
presentiment of it some moments beibre ;" and 1 think it was in tliu 
nme book that I read, that a continuation of quiet attentiuns, 
leaving their meaning to the imagination, is the best mode of gain- 
ing a female heart My own experience has proved the truth of 
this. — 1 wish Ji^dmont had not written to me : — I don't know what 
to do:— how shocked my mother and sister would be if they knew 
it! — I have promised to dance with him at Almack's too: — ^how 
disagreeable! 1 shall take the noto and return it to him, and desire 
that he will not address me again in that style. I have read the 
noto again, and I really believe he loves me very much: — poor 
fellow, I pity him : — how vexed Laily Winstanley would be if she 
knew it 1—1 must not bo very angry with him : I'll look gravQ aud 
iiigm&^da and so awe him, but not be too scvcic. 1 \>9o;n& \qs^v^^ 
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oyer the billet again, aud don't find it so presumptuous as I first 
thought it :-~after all, there is nothing to be angry about, tor fiAy 
women of tank have had the same sort of thii^ happen to them 
without any mischief following it. Belmont says I am a great 
prude, and I belieye I am ; for I frequently find myself recurring 
to the sage maxims of mamma and my sister, and asking myself 
what woiidd they think of so and so. Lady Winstanley laughs at 
them, and calls them a couple of precise quizzes; but still I have 
remarked how much more lenient they are to a fault than she is. 
Heigh-ho, I am afraid they have been too lenient to mine :— but 1 
must banish melancholy reflections, and dress for AlmadcV 
Flounce told me, on finishing my toilette, that I was armed for 
conquest; and that I never looked so beautiful. Mamma would 
not much approve of Flounce's fiEuniliar mode of expressing her ad- 
miration ; but, poor soul, she only says what she thinks. — I have 
observed that my lord dislikes Flounce very much ; but m he does 
every one that I like. 

Never was there such a delightful ball : — though I am fatigued 
beyond measure, I must note down this night's adventures: I 
found the rooms quite filled, and narrowly escaped being locked Oul 
by the inexoraUe r^ulations of the Lady Patronesses, for it csily 
wanted a quarter to twelve when I entered. By-the-bye, I have of* 
ten wondered why people submit to the haughty sway of those ladies; 
but I suppose it is that most persons dislike trouble, and so prefer 
yielding to their imperious dictates to incurring a displeasure, -nkAch 
would be too warmly and too loudly expressed, not to alarm the 
generality of quiet people. There is a quackery in fashion, as in all 
other things, and any one who has courage enough (1 was goir^ to 
write impudence), rank enough, and wealth enough, may be a 
leader. But here am I moralizing on the requisites of a leader of 
fiishion, when I should be noting down the delicious scene of this 
night in her favourite and favoured tem^de. I tried to look very 
grave at poor Belmont ; but the lights, the music, and the gaiety of 
the scene around me, with the consciousness of my looking mors 
than usually weU, gave such an exhilaration to my spirits, that I 
oould not contract my brows into any thing like a frown, and witK> 
out a fh)wn, or something approaching it, it is impossible to look 
grave. Belmont took advantage of my good spirits to claim my 
hand, and pressed It very much. I determined to postpone my 
lecture to him until the next good opportunity, for a bell-room is 
the worst place in the world to act the moral or sentimental. A^ 
pmpos oi Belmont, what have I done with his note ?— My God, 
hrbat a scmpe have I got into \ I \'d\. my reticule, into which I 
Aad put the iwtef tan. my ao£a, and ticie iioVa \m»lt% V!bA «<iv^«isX.ia«riKfl 
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of faftTing been opened by some <»ie who oould not fold it again : it 
iDust have been Flounce. I haye often observed her curiosity — and 
BOW I am oompletely in her power. What shall 1 do? After 
sorious consideration, I think it the wisest plan to appear not to sus- 
pect her, and part with her the first good opportunity. I feel oil 
over in a tremor, and can write no more. 

Tkunday, — Could not close my eyes for three hours after I got 
to bed ; and when I did, dreamt of nothing but detections, duels, 
and exposures:— awoke terrified:— I feel nenrous and wretched : — 
Flounce looks more than usually important and familiar — or is it 
conscience that alarms me ? Would to Heaven I had never received 
that horrid note-— or that I had recollected to take it to Almack's, 
and give it back to him. I really feel quite ill. Madame requested 
an audience, and has told me she can no longer remain in my fami- 
ly, as she finds it impossible to do my children justice unassisted by 
met. I tried to persuade her to stay another quarter, but she firmly, 
but civilly, declined. This is very provoking, for the children are 
fond of, and obedient to Madame, and I have had no trouble since 
she has been with them; besides, my mother recommended her, 
nnd ^rill be annoyed at her going. I must write to Madame, and 
offer to douUe her salary ; all governesses, at least all that I liave 
tried, like numey. 1 must lie down, I feel so fatigued and languid : 
— wM^mmR is worse, and really I am unable to go to her ; for I am 
so nervous that I could be of no use. 

Friday. — I am summoned to my mother, and my lord says she is 
in the utmost danger. Madame, to add to my discomfoits, has de- 
clined my offers : I feel a strong presentiment of evil, and dread I 
know not what .... 

Good Heavens ! what a scene have I witnessed — my dear and ex- 
cellent mothM" was insensiUe when I got to her, and died without 
seeing or blessing me. Oh ! what would I not give to recall the 
past, or to bring back ev^i the last fleeting week, that I might atone, 
in some d^ree, for my folly — my worse than folly — ^my selfish and 
cruel n^lect of the best of mothers I Never shall I cease to abhor 
mysdf for it. Never till I saw that sainted form for ever insen- 
sible did I feel my guilt. From day to day I have deceived myself 
with the idea that her illness was not dangerous, and silenced all the 
whispers of affection and duty, to pursue my selfish and heartless 
(Measures. How different are the resignation and fortitude of my 
sister, from my frantic grief !— she has nothing^ to accuse herself of^ 
and knows that her care and attention soothed the bed of death. 
Bat how differently was I employed ! — distraction is in the thought ; 
I can write no more, for my tears eflace the words. 

Saiurday, — My dear and estimable »ster b»B \)eea Y^\^]i^ tra^^v^ 

p3 
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has spoken comfort to my afflicted smiL She conveyed to me a l^ter 
from my sainted parent, written a few hours before her death, 
which possibly this exertion aticelerated. The veil which has so 
long shrouded my reason is for ever removed, and all my selfishness 
and misconduct are laid bore to my view. Oh ! my mother — you 
whose pure counsel and bright example in life could not preserve 
your unworthy child — from the bed of death your last eSSart has 
been to save her. As a daughter, a wife, and a mother, how have 
I blighted your hopes and wounded your affections ! 

My sister says, that my mother blessed me with her last words, 
and expressed her hopes that her dying advice would snatch me 
from the paths of error. Those dying hopes, and that last blessing, 
shall be my preservatives. I will from this hour devote myself to 
the performance of those duties that I have so shamefully, so crueUy 
neglected. My husband, my children — ^with you will I retire from 
those scenes of dissipation and folly, so fiAtal to my repose and virtue ; 
and in retirement commune with my own heart, correct its fiiults, 
and endeavour to emulate the excellencies of my lamented mother. 

Oh ! may my future conduct atone for the past— but never, never 
let the remembrance of my errors be eliaced from my mind. 
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Tbbt fell devoted, but undying ; 
The very gale their names seemed sighing ; 
Tlie waters murmured of their name ; 
The woods were peopled with their fame ; 
Tlie silent pillar, lone and grey, 
Claimed Idndred with their sacred day ; 
Their spirits wrapt the dusky mountain ; 
Their memory sparkled o'er the fountain j 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river. 
Rolled, mingled with their fame, for ever. 
Despite of every yoke she bears. 
That land is Glory^s still, and theirs ! 
*Tis still a watch- word to the earth ; — 
When man would do a deed of worth. 
He points to Greece, and turns to tread, 
So sanctioned, on the tyrant's head ; 
He loolcs to her, and rushes on, 
'Where life Is loet, or f^edom won. 

BVMON. 
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So to Imagination^ eye 

Look'd the stout chief of border story. 
Whose dwelling was some tower now rent 

And desolate and hoary. 

The blended recklessness and care 
Which an uncertain fate prodaces. 

The conscience which on easy terms 
Acoommodates with trnces,— 

ims in his countenance we read ; 

Also a high and generous spirit 
Such aa can bring its enemies 

To love as well as fear it. 

A virondrous versatility 

Which makes all things in life seem equal : 
'Tis he that in a murder finds 

A merry sequel. 

Perchance but now from strife of blood 
Returned— with damsel of the mountain 

He jocund talks, and cools his lip 
At the dear fountain. 

She knows not that a cateran 
Is resting his blowi^ steed beside her ; 

And better so — ^for smallest harm 
Will not betide her. 

She Ml tell at home, how down there rodo 
From the hill-tops, with plaid and claymore, 

A pleasant squire. Her parents see. 
Ere she can say more. 

That the moss-trooper is at hand ;— 
And using well the timeous warning, 

lliey spread the rumour — soon he^l spy 
The hill-tops burning. 

He and his ambush'd men have fled ; 

He bans the maid, half-vexed, half.laugliing, 
Who trick'd him of his purposed raid, 

And takes an oath 'gaiust water-quaffing. 
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CHANGEABLE CHARLIJ&-A TALE OF THE DOMINIE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** TUE DOMINIE'S LEGACY.** 

Really when I come te think on the ▼arious fortunes of my pu- 
pils after they went from under my charge, I am as much diverted 
and moved to laughter at the ways and proceedings that were follow. 
«d out by some, as I am sobered into sorrow at the sad and pathetic 
fi&te that befell several others. If I could say conscientiously, that 
the wisest man always turned out to be the happiest or the most for- 
tunate, greatly should I be gratified. But truly, it hath never consist- 
ed with the little philosophy that I have gathered in going about the 
world, to deal much in general rules or specified conclusions; and 1 
have often from my observations been rather tempted to say, with 
the proverb-making king, that folly was in some cases better than 
wisdom, and lightness of heart more to be envied than sobriety and 
sense. 

It yvas in the early part of my life, when I was yet in the appren- 
ticeship of my fortune, tliat I had the teaching of a pleasant bo}*, 
whose name was Charlie Cheap. Charlie's father was a weel-^peek- 
ed witless body, who kept a shop in the largest village near ; and 
having made money by mere want of sense, and selling of the jigs 
and jags of a country town, was called by the name of John Cheap 
the Chapman, after the classical story of that personage with which 
we used to be diverted when we were children : so the old man see- 
ing indications of genius in his son, sent the lad to me to finish his 
education. 

There was not a better-liked boy in the whole school than dhariie 
Cheap ; for though he never would learn anything effectually, and 
was the head and ring-leader of every trick that was hatched, he had 
such a laughing happy disposition, and took his very punishment so 
good-humouredly, that it went to my heart to think of chastising 
him ; and as for the fool's cap and the broom sceptre, they were lie 
punishment to him, for he never seemed better pleased than when 
he had them on ; and when mounted thus on the top of tlie Mack 
stool, he seemed so delighted, and pulled such faces at the rest of the 
boys, that no mortal flesh could stand to their gravity near him, and 
my seat of learning was in danger of becoming a pei-fect hobbleshew 
of diversion. How to master this, was past my power. But 
Charlie's versatility ended it by his own will, and before he was half 
learned in his preliminary humanities, his father and he had taken 
some scheme into their heads, and Yve v<v& t^iivviN^^ {com me and 
^'cut to tlie college. 
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I know not how it was, but for several years I lost sight of Charlie, 
until I heard that his father was dead, and that he was now a grown 
man, and was likely to make a great fortune, lliis news was no 
surprise to me, for I now began to make the observation, that the 
greatest fools that I had the honour of preparing for the world, most 
generally became the wealthiest men. 

It was one day when on a summer tramp, that entering a decent- 
ish town, and looking about at the shop windows, I b^aii to bethink 
me of the nocessity that had fallen upon me, by the tear and wear of 
the journey, of being at the expense of a new hat, so I entered a m»> 
gazine of miscellaneous commodities, when who should astonish me in 
the person of the shopkeeper, but my old pupil Charlie Cheap. 
" Merciful me ! Charlie," said I, ** who would have expected to find 
}'Du at this trade I I thought you had gone to the college to serve 
your time for a minister of the gospel." 

" Indeed," said Charlie, " that was once the intent, but, in truth, 
my head got rather confused with the lair and the logic; I had not 
tlie least conjugality to the Greek conjugations, and when I came to 
the Hebrew that is read every word backwards, fiiith, I could 
neither read it backwards nor forwards, and fairly stuck, and grew a 
stidEod minister. But I had long begun to see that the minister 
trade was but a poor business, and that a man might wait for the 
mustard till the meat was all eat^i, and so I just took up a chop like 
my £ither before me ; andflEdth, Mr Dominie, I'm making a for- 
tune." 

*' Well," said I, " I am really happy to hear it, and I hope, be- 
sides that, that you like your employment.'' 

" I'm quite delighted with the chop-keeping, Mr Balgownie, a 
very different life from chapping verbs in a cauld college. Besides, 
I am a respected man in the town ; nothing but Mr Cheap here and 
Mrs Cheap there, and ladies coming in at all hours of the day, and 
bowing and becking to me —and throwing the money to me across 
the counter;—-! would not wonder if they should make me a bailie 
yet." 

** Wdl, I am really delighted too," said I : ♦'and from my know, 
ledge of bailies, I would not wonder in the least — so good bye, Mr 
Cheap. I think this hat looks very well on me." 

»* Makes you ten years younger. Sir— good bye I wish you your 
health to wear it." 

It nught be a twelvemonth after that, I was plodding along a 
country road some ten miles from the fore-men ticmed town, when 
looking over the hedge by my side, I saw a team of horses pulling a 
plough towards me ; and my cogitations were distuTbed b^ IVm^ ^^vm|^ 
andy&U'ing of the man who followed it. SomQ\>v\I^^ oiCcwtV tw^ >X!«N. 
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I Jcnevr the voice, and when the last of the men came up, I discover- 
ed under the phish waistooat and fiarmer's bonnet, my old friend 
Charlie Cheaps 

'* Soul and conscience !" cried he, thrusting his clayey hand through 
the hedge and grasping mine—*' if this is not my old master the 
Dominie 1" and truly he gave me the farmer's gripe, as if my hand 
had been made of ca^ metal. 

. " What are you doing here, Charlie ?" said I. ** Why are you 
not minding 3-our shop instead Qf marching there in the furrows at 
the plough-tail ?" 

*^ Chop," said he, ** what chop? Na, na. Dominie, I've gotten 
a better tiade by the hand." 

*' It cannot be possible, Charlie, that yeVe turned farmer?" 

^* Whether it be possible nr no, ft is true,'* said Charlie ; ** but 
dinna be standing there whistling through the hedge, but come iu 
by the Edap at the comer, and ye shall taste my wife's treacle ale.** 

'* Well really," said I, when I had got down into the farm-house, 
^this is the most marvellous change." 

.«<• No change to speak of," said he ; '* do ye think I was going to 
be tied up to haberdrabbery aU my days ? No, no, I knew I had a 
genius for £arming, the chop-keeping grew flat and unprofitable, a 
chiekl firom England set up next door to me, so a country customer 
took a fancy for a town life. I sold him my stock in trade, and he 
edM me the stock on his fkrm. He stepped in behind the counter, 
and I got behind the plough, so here I am, happier than ever ; be- 
sides, harkie ! I am making money &et" 
■ •* Are you really? But how do you know that ?" 

*^* Can I not count my ten fingers ? Have I not figured it 011 
b!a6k and white over and over again ? There's great profits witli 
management such as mine, that I can assure you, Sir." 
' ^* But how could you possibly learn farming ? That, I believe, is 
not taught at college." 

'^*Pooh! my friend; I can learn anything. Besides, my wife's 
mother was a fanner's daughter, and Lizzy herself understands 
ihrming already, as if she was reared to it. She makes all the but- 
ter, and the children drink all the milk, and we live so happy : birds 
singing in the morning— cows lowing at night — drinking treacle ale 
all day ; and nothing to do but watch tlie com growing. In short. 
farming is the natund sUite of man. Adain and Eve were a farmer 
and his wife, just like me and Lizzy Cheap !" 
' *' But you'll change again shortly, I am afraid Mr Cheap." 

*♦ That's impossible, for I've got a nineteen yeais ' lease. Ill grow 

£rrey ns a farmer. Well, good bye, Dominie. Be sure }X)U gi>'e us 

acdJ] the next time 3c pass, and get a AtiivV. ol qwi Vxu!>!i«b vsSkRv' 
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«' Well, really this is the moit eztiBonlinary thing," said I to m)-- 
self, as I walked up the lane from the farmhouse. ** I shall becuri- 
ous to ascertain of his going to stick to the farming till he*s ruined. 

1 thought no more of Changeable Charlie for aboTe » year, when, 
«Hning towards the same neighbourhood, I resolved to go a short dis- 
tance out of my way to pay him a visit. My road lay aicross a ckar 
country stream which winded along a pleasant green valley beneath 
me ; and as I drew near the rustic bridge, my ear caught the lively 
sound of a waterfall, which murmured from a picturesque spot 
unong opening woods, a little way above the bridge. A little mill- 
juce, with its narrow channel of deep level water, next attracted my 
notice ; and presently after, the regular splash of a water-wheel, and 
the boom of a corn-mill became objects of my meditative observation. 
The mill looked so quaint and rustic by the itream, the banks were 
so green and the water so dear, that I was tempted to wander to- 
wards it, down from the bridge, just to make the whole a subject of 
doser observation. 

A barefooted girl came forth from the house and stared in my 
€aoe, as a Scottish lassie may be supposed to do at a reasonable man. 
'* Can you tell me," said I, willing to make up an excuse for my in- 
truslony *' if this road will lead me to the fiEirm of Longrigs, which is 
occupied by one Mr Cheap 9" The lassie looked in my £ace with a 
thievelesB smile, and, without answering a word, took a bare-icgged 
race into the milL Presently, a great lumbering miller camu uut^ 
like a walking bag of flower from beside the hopper, and I immedi-> 
ately saw he was going to address me. 

Never did 1 see such a snowy man. His miller's hat was inch 
thick with flour ; he whitened the green earth as he walked, the 
knees of his breeches were loose, and the stockings that hung about 
his heels, would have made a hearty meal for a starving garrison. 

*' What can the impudent rascal be staring at?" I said, and I 
began to cast my eyes down on my person, to see if I could And 
any cause in my own appearance, that the miller and his lassie should 
thus treat me as a world's wonder. 

" Ye were asking I think," he said, " after Charlie Cheap, of 
the Longrigs?" 

" Yes," said I, " but his farm must be some miles from this. 
Perhaps as you are the miller of the neighbourhood, you can direct 
me the nearest road to it" 

The hurley scoundrel first lifted up his eyewinkers, which were 
clotted vrith flour, shook out about a pound of it from his bushy 
whiskers, and then burst into a laugh in my very face as loud as the 
neighing of a miller's horse. 

" Ho, ho, hough .'" grinned he, cougVdng "U]pow m^ ^ ^'oww. ^^ 
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flour. '< Is it possible, Dominie, that ye dinna ken me ?" and open- 
ing a mouth at least as wide as his own hopper, I began to recognize 
the exaggerated features of Changeable Charlie. 

'* Well really," said I, gazing at his grin, and the hills of flour 
that arose from his cheeks, — ** really this beats everything ! and se 
Charlie, ye 're now turned into a miller." 

" Assure'sa gun!" said he. " Lord bless your soul. Dominie I 
do } ou think I could bear to spread dung and turn up dirt all my 
life ? no ! 1 have a soul above that. Besides, your miller is a man in 
power. He is an aristocrat over th^farmers, and with the power 
has its privileges too, for he takes ainnultre out of every man's sack, 
and levies his revenues like a prime minister. No one ^lets so soon 
fat as those that live by the labour of others, as you may see ; for 
the landed interest supmurts me by day, and my water wheel works 
for me all night, so if I Jijpi^t get rich now, the deuce is in it." 

** I suppose," said I, following him into the mill, "you are just 
making a fortune." 

*' How can I help it?" said he, '* making money while I sleep, 
for I hear the musical click of the hopper in my dreams, and my 
bairns learn their lessons by the jog of it. I wish every man who 
has passed a purgatory at college, were just as happy as the miller 
and his wife. Is not that the case, Lizzy ?" he added, addressing 
his better half, 'who now came forth hung round by childen— " as 
the song goes," 

** Merry may the maid be that marries the miller, 
For foul day and fair day, he's aye bringing till her — 

His ample hands in ilk man's pock* 
His mill grinds muckle siller. 
His wife is dress'd in silk and lawn, 
For he's aye bringing till her." 

" But dear me, Mr Cheap," said I, *' what was it that put you 
out of the farm, where I thought }'ou were so happy, and making a 
fortune?" 

" I was as happy as a man could be, and making money too, and 
nothing put me out of the farm, although I was quite glad of the 
change, but just a penny of fair debt, the which, }-ou know, is a good 
man's case — and a little civil argument about the rent But ever}- 
thing turned out for the best, for Willie Happer, the former miller, 
just ran awa the same week : I got a dead bargain of the mill, and 
$0 I came in to reign in his stead. Ami not a fortunate man ?" 

'* Never was a man so lucky," said I ; " but do you really mean 
to be a waiter on a miU-hopper aW -ioxw days?" 
'* -As long as wood turns roundi and vcatet t\«\^\ \»x,, \atpj " he 
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added to his wife, " 'what are you standing glowering there for, and 
me like to choke. Gang and fetch us a jug of your best treacle ale." 

** It surely cannot be,'* said I to myself when I had left the mill, 
'* that Changeable Charlie will erer adopt a new profession now, but 
live and die a miller.'' I was, however, entirely mistaken in my 
calculation, as I found before 1 was two years older ; and though I 
have not time, at this present sitting, to tell the whole of Charlie's 
story — and have a strong suspici<m that my veradty might be put 
in jeopardy, were I to omdescend thereto, I am quite ready to take 
my oath, that after this I foutt him in not less than five different 
characters, in all of which he was equally happy and equally certain 
of making a fortune. Where the mutations of Charlie might have 
run to, and whether, to speak with a little agreeable stultification, 
he might not, like another rem^kable m0i, hare exhausted worlds 
and then imagined new, it is impossible te' predicate, if Fortune had 
not, in her usual injustice, put an end to his career of change, by 
leaving his wife Lizzy a considerable legacy. 

The last character then that I found Charlie striving to enact, 
was that of a gentleman — ^that is, a man who has plenty of money to 
live upon, and nothing whatever to do. It did not appear, however, 
that Charlie's happiness was at all improved by this last change ; for, 
besides that it had taken from him aJl his private joys, in the hope 
of one day making a fortune, it had raised up a most unexpected 
enemy, in the shape of old father Time, whom he found it more 
troublesome and less hopeful to contend with, than all the obstacles 
that had formerly seemed to stand in his way to the making of an 
independent fortune. 

When the legacy was first showered upon him, however, he seemed 
as happy under the dispensation, as he had been before under any 
other of his changes. In the hey-day of his joy, he sent for die to 
witness his felidfy, and to give him my advice as to the spending of 
his money. This invitation I was thoughtless enough to accept, but 
it was more that I might pick up a little philosophy out of what I 
should observe, than from any pleasure that I expected, or any good 
that I was likely to do. When I got to his house, I was worried to 
death by all the fine things I was forced to look at, that had been 
sent to him from Jamaica, and all that from him and his wife I was 
forced to hear. I tried to impress him concerning the good that he 
might do with his money, in reference to many who sorely wanted 
it: but I found that he had too little feeling himself to understand 
the feelings of others, and that affliction had never yet driven a nail 
into his own flesh, to open his heart to sympathy. Instead of en- 
tering into any rational plans, hb wife and h.e \a.\ig\v&^ ^ ^vj ^ 
notidng whatever, his children turned the Yvovoe u^<^ft d^s^wiv \w 
jr. o 
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their ecstasy at being rich ; and, in ghort, nerer before had I been 
GO wearied at seeing people happy. 

In all this, however, I heard not one single word of thankfulness 
for this unloolced-for deliverance from constant vicissitude, or one 
grateful expression to Providence, for being so unreasonably kind to 
this family ; while thousands around them struggled incessantly, in 
ill-rewarded industry and unavailing anxiety. So 1 wound up the 
story of Changeable Charlie in reflective melancholy ; for I had seen 
so many who would, for any little good fortune, have been most 
thankful and happy, yet never were able to attain thereto ; and I 
inclined to the sombre conclusion, that in this world the wise and 
virtuous man was often less fortunate, and generally less happy than 
the fool. Aihenaum, 



THZ BLIND HIGHLANDER. 

The Antkor i.wnnf, a recent toar through Lochaber, saw the object who saggested the fol- 
lowing stanxaa. He waa a moantaineer of the old stock — upward* of 100 years old — and 
■tonie blind with age. He had been oat with Pirince Charles in 1745 — and had made manj 
nazrow escapes for his Hfe in the year of blood which followed the battle of CuUoden. A 
more veuerable-looking being can scarcely be imagined— he would have been a splendid 
■object for an artist — who, without erring much, could have very easily substituted his bust 
for that of St Peter or St PaoU 

Old hunter of Ihe denert I— time has squandered 
Thy years and deeds, like sommer showers away ; 
Yet, like the princely eagle, thou hast wander'd, 
The pride of love— the terror of the fray. 
Ay, thou hast palled the oar« and bravely weathered 
The squally sea, when storms had raved their fill } 
Or climb'd the high moors, when the tempest gather'd. 
Like desolation, round each groaning hill. 

Yes, thou hast bcaled the cliff, and sconr'd the furrow 

Of tlie storm sheer*d and isolated crags ; 

And sent, like death, thy «wift destroying arrow« 

And hit the hawk above their highest jags. 

The wild stag knew thy horn— the falcon flanted. 

And, from his snow rocks shrieking, shunn'd thy ken — 

The fleetest rover of the mountain panted. 

When thou earnest sweeping through the narrow glen. 

Child of the lonely valley ! thou hast trodden. 
With kindred warriors, Corrieyerick's brow. 
When rashing to the fight of black CuUoden, 
The glory of the glens was doom'd to bow. 
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And thoa didst swell tlie cry of savage slaughter. 
Which told the charge of Scotland's plaided band ; 
When swords were shiver'd, and the blood, like water. 
Was vainly pour'd for their devoted land. 

And thou didst meet the Saxon — ay, and trample 
The crimson kite, until it lick'd the dust. 
Though foil'd and worsted, thy revenge was ample. 
And none struck truer — deadlier to their trust : 
Thou saw^st the mighty and the noble-hearted 
Go down beneath the stranger and the slave. 
Tlie glory of thy kindred there departed : 
The mountain Uiistle wither'd in the grave. 

They met— they charged— they battled — and their glury 

Vanish *d, unclouded— like a siuumer's star 

O'er their own silent waters— but their story 

The trump of fame has heralded afar. 

Their grave is hallow'd ground—still in the sheilings 

That deck the lonely valleys of the west. 

Fair eyes are weeping — and a thousand feelings 

Rise, Uke revenge, within each mouruer's breast 

Still, from their own wild solitndei*, that slumber 
Beneath the kisses of the setting sun. 
In widowhood of soul, a joyless number 
Wander to mourn above each perish'd one. 
The young— the beautiful— the tender-hearted 
Leave their green straths and valleys far away, 
Fair pilgrims to the dead— o'er the departed 
To kneel, to sorrow, and to weep a day. 

Scion of perish'd fame I though thou art shrouded 
In deep eternal gloom— though years like Night 
Have gather'd round lifers citadel— and cIoud«*d 
Thy earthly eye-balls— still thy mind is bright : 
Ay, clear and piercing— as when thou went'st roaming 
Athwart the grey heaps— by the living rills. 
When the broad gorgeous drapery of gloaming 
Came down, like slumber, and embraced the hills. 

Still dost thou see those peaks of toil and danger 
Where echo pants and dies, and with the deer 
Thy spirit is a free and fearless ranger — 
A sunbeam passing o'er the uplands drear. 
Yes, 'mid those streams of foam, and mi:>ty deserts. 
The scath'd defiles, and precipices bare, 
After a century of wars and hazards. 
Thy memory, like a wild flower, nestles there. 

q2 
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Thou still canst see the moon and all her danghtera 
Wander abore thy wast es a nd hear the lakes. 
With the majestic voices of their waters. 
Ring up among the cngs, and through the brakes ; 
And thou canst list the staghound, or the beagle. 
Coursing the boundless moors and mountains dun. 
And follow in her path the mighty eagle. 
Riding unscared, proud pinion of the sun. 

And thou canst Ust the sarage torrent singing 
Among the fractured rocks, alone and loud. 
And mark the masses of the pinewoods swinging 
Abore tlie bald crags, like some thunder dond ;— 
The pathless hills that in the mist seem dreaming, 
And the blue surgy lodis that lash the shore— 
The falcon on her course of glory swimming — 
The million clouds that sweep the desert o'er ;— 

All break upon thy soul, as fresh and shining 
As when thy bow of life was firmly strung ; 
And thou dost see them, in thy years declining. 
As green as Ossian saw them when he sung. 
The sky— 4he frith— the glen— the castle hoary— 
The wild stream rushing far among the braes— 
The hunter's narrow house— the yawning corrie — 
The stone that tells the tales of other dayit,— 

Though they have vanish'd and the tale of sorrow 
Erhoes alone athwart the hilLside now ; 
Though on the night of Scotland dawns no morrow— 
Though Fame's old tree is lopped off every bough — 
Still dost thou see them all, and they are letter'd 
Upon thy inmost heart;— though poor and lone. 
Yet wander where thou wilt, thy soul is fettered 
To the bleak cli£Gs of ragged Caledon. 

There Is a charm, which years cannot destroy, 
A holy spell that will not pass away,— 
Which links us with a melancholy joy 
To every vision of our life's youug day. 
The heart may wither, and tlie eye-ball perish. 
But these are dreams that will not leave the breast- 
Visions of glory, which the mind will cherish 
Until that little trembler is at rest I 



A TALE OF THE PLAQUE IN EDINBURGIL* 

Ik several parts of Scotland such things are to be found as tales of 
the plague. Amidst so much human suffering as the events of a pes- 
tilence necessarily involved, it is of course to be supposed, that oc- 
casionally circumstances would occur of a peculiarly disastrous and 
affecting description — that many loving hearts would be torn asun- 
der, or laid side by side in the grave — many orphans left desolate, 
and patriarchs bereft of all their descendants — and that cases of so 
painful a sort as called forth greater compassion at the time, would 
be reiAembered after much of the ordinary details was generally for- 
gotten. The celebrated story of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, is a 
case in point. So romantic, so mournful a tale, appealing, as it does, 
to every bosom,, could not fail to be commemorated, even though it 
had been destitute of the great cliarm of locality. In the course of 
our researches, we have likewise picked up a few extraordinary cir- 
cumstances connected with the last visit paid by the plague to Edin- 
burgh, which, improbable as they may perhaps appear, we believe to 
be, to a certain extent, allied to truth, and shall now submit them to 
our readers. 

When Edinburgh was afflicted, for the last time, with the pesti- 
lence, such was its effect upon the energies of the citizens, and so long 
was its continuance, that the grass grew on the prindpal street, and 
even at the Cross, though that Scottish Rialto was then perhaps the 
most crowded thoroughfare in Britain. Silence, more than that of the 
stillest midnight, pervaded the streets during the day. The sunlight 
fell upon the quiet houses as it falls on a line of sombre and neglected 
tombstones in some sequestered churchyard — gilding, but not alter- 
ing their desolate features. The area of the High Street, on being 
entered by a stranger, might have been contemplated with fedings 
similar to those with which Christian, in the Pilgrim's Progress, 
viewed the awful court-yard of Giant Despair ; for in that well- 
imagined scene, the very gromid bore the marks of wildness and de- 
solation 'y every window around, like the loop-holes of the dungeons iu 
Doubting-Castle, seemed to teD its tale of misery within, and the 
whole seemed to lie prostrate and powerless under the dominion of an 
unseen demon, which fancy might have conceived as stalking around 
in a bodily form, leisurely dooming its subjects to successive execu- 
tion. 

When the pestilence was at its greatest height, a strange perplexi- 
ty b^an, and not without reason, to take possession of the few phy- 
gicians and nurses who attended the sick. It was customary for the 

* From Chambers* Edinburgh JourDal. 
q3 
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distempered to die, or, as the rare case happened, to recover on a 
particular day after having first exhibited symptoms of illness. This 
was an understood rule of the plague, which had never been known 
to fail. All at once, it began to appear, that a good many people, 
especially those who were left alone in their houses by the death or 
desertion of their friends, died before the arrival of the critical day. 
In some of these cases, not only was the rule of the disease broken, 
but what vexed the physicians more, the powers of medicine seemed 
to have been set at defiance ; for several patients of distinction, who 
had been able to purchase good attendance, and were therefore con- 
sidered as in less than ordinary danger, were found to have expired 
after taking salutary drugs, and being left with good hopes by their 
physicians. It almost seemed as if some new disease were beginning 
to ingraft itself upon the pestilence— a new feature rising upon its 
horrid aspect. Subtile and fatal as it formerly was, it was now incon- 
ceivably more so. It could formerly be calcidated upon ; but it was 
now quite arbitrary and precarious. Medicine had lost its power 
over it. God, who created it in its first monstrous form, appeared 
to have endowed it with an additional sting, against which feeble 
mortality could present no competent shield. Physicians beheld its 
new ravages with surprise and despair; and a deeper shade of horror 
was spread in consequence over the public mind. 

As an air of more than natural mystery seemed to accompany this 
truly calamitous turn of afiairs, it was, of course, to be expected, in 
that superstitious age, that many would attribute it to a more than 
natural cause. By the ministers it was taken for an additional mani- 
fetation of God's wrath, and as such held forth in not a few pulpits, 
accompanied with all the due exhortations to a better life, which it 
was not unlikely would be attended with good effect among the thin 
congregations of haggard and terrified scarecrows, who persisted in 
meeting regularly at places of worship. The learned puzzled them- 
selves with conjectures as to its probable causes and cures ; while the 
common people gave way to the most wild and fanciful surmises, al- 
most all of which were as fsir from the truth. The only popular 
observation worthy of any attention, was, that the greater part of 
those who suffered from this new disease died during the night, and 
all of them while unattended. 

Not many days after the alarm first arose, a poor woman arrested 
a physician in the street, and desired to confer with him a brief space. 
He at first shook her off, saying he was at present completely en- 
gaged, and could take no new patients. But when she informed him 
that she did not desire his attendance, and only wished to oommuni- 
oate something which might help to dear w^p VXvft la.^^'etY of the late 
premature deaths, he stopped and lent «i "ipa^eivV. «m. ^XsLa \j5A.\i\^ 
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that, on the prerious night, having occasion to leave her house, in 
order to visit a sick neighbour who lay upon a lonely death-bed, in 
the second flat below her own garret, she took a lamp in her hand, 
that she might the better find her way down. As she descended the 
stair, which she described as a tumjnke, or spiral one, she heard a low 
and inexpressibly doleful moan, as if proceeding from the house of 
her neighbour — such a moan, she said, as she had never heard pro- 
ceed from any of the numerous death-beds it had been her lot to at- 
tend. She hastened faster down the stair than her limbs were well 
aUe to carry her, under the idea that her friend was undergoing 
some severe sufibring, which she might be able to alleviate. Before, 
however, she had reached the first landing-place, a noise, as of foot- 
steps, arose from the house of pain, and caused her apprehend that 
all was not right in a house which she knew no one ever visited in 
that time of desolation, but herself. She quickened her pace still 
more than before, and soon reached the landing-place at her neigh- 
bour's door. Something, as she expressed it, seeming to siiM>o/'down the 
staira, like the noise of a full garment brushing the walls of a narrow 
passage, she drew in the lamp, and, looking down beyond it, saw 
what she conceived to be the dork drapery of the back of a tall hu- 
man figure loosely dad, moving, or rather gliding, out of sight, and 
in a moment gone. So uncertain was she at first of the reality of 
what she saw, that she believed it to be the shadow of the central pile 
of the stair gliding downwards as she brought round the light ; but 
the state of matters in the inside of the house soon convinced her, to 
her horror, that it must have been something more dreadful and real 
—the unfortunate woman being dead ; though as yet it was three 
days till the time when, according to the old rules of the disease, she 
might have lived or died. The physician heard this story with as- 
tonishment ; but as it only informed his mind, which was not free 
from 8uperBtition,that the whole matter was becoming more and more 
mysterious, he drew no conclusions from it, but simply observing, 
with a professional shake of the head, that all was not right in the 
town, went upon his way. 

The old woman, who, of course, could not be expected to let so 
good a subject of gossip and wonderment lie idle in her mind, like 
the guinea kept by the Vicar of Wakefield's daughters, forthwith 
proceeded to dissipate it abroad among her neighbours, who soon (to 
follow out the idea of the coin) reduced it into still larger and coarser 
pieces, and paid it away, in that exaggerated form, to a wider circle 
of neighbours, by whom it was speedily dispersed in various shapes 
over the whole town. The popular mind, like the ear oi & ia^^ xnaxv^ 
Mi^ then peculiarly sensit/ve, received the \nleSi\gextf» viVOft. ^ ^*- 
greo of alarm, Much as the news of a lost batUe baa uoV. fCLvra^s wbb-- 
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Bioned amongst a people : and as the atmosphere is best calculated for 
the conveyance of sound during the lime of £rost, so did the air of 
the plague seem peculiarly well fitted for the propagation of this fear' 
fill report. The whole of the people were impressed, on hearing the 
story, with a feeling of undefined awe, mixed with horror. The back 
of a tall figure, ii» dark long clothes, seen but for a moment I 
There was a picturesque indistinctness in the description, which left 
room for the imagination ; taken in conjunction, too, with the moan 
heard at first by the old woman un the stair, and the demise of the sick 
woman at the very time, it was truly startling. To add to the panic, 
a report arose next day, that the figure had been seen on the preced- 
ing evening, by difierent persons, flitting about various stairs and al- 
leys, always in the shade, and disappearing immediately after being 
first perceived. An idea b^an to prevail that it was the image of 
Death — Death, who had thus come in his impersonated form, to a 
city which seemed to have been placed so peculiarly under his do- 
minion, in order to execute his office with the greater promptitude. 
It was thought — if so fantastic a dream may be assigned to the think- 
ing faculty — that the grand destroyer, who, in ordinary times, is in- 
visible, might, perhaps, have the power of rendering himself palpa- 
ble to the sight in cases where he approached his victims, under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar horror ; and this wild imagination was the 
more fearful, inasmuch as it was supposed that, with the increase of 
the mortality, he would become more and more distinctly visible, till, 
perhaps, after having despatched all, he would burst forth in open 
triumph, and roam at large throughout a dty of desolation. 

It happened, on the second day after the rise of this popular &ncy, 
that an armed ship, of a very singular construction, and manned by 
a crew of strangely foreign-looking men, entered Leith harbour. It 
was a Barbary rover ; but the crew showed no intention of hostility 
to the town of Leith, though at the present pass it would have fallen 
an easy prey to their arms, being quite as much afflicted with the^ 
pestilence as its metropolitan neighbour. A detachment of the crew,, 
comprising one who appeared to be their commander, immediately 
landed, and proceeded to Edinburgh, which they did not scruple to 
enter. They inquired for the provost, and, on being conducted to the 
presence of that dignitary, their chief disclosed their purpose of thus 
visiting Edinburgh, which was the useful one of supplying it, in its. 
present distress, with a cargo of drugs, approved in the East for their 
efficacy against the plague, and a few men who could undertake to ad- 
minister them properly to the sick. The provost heard this intelU* 
gence with overflowing eyes ; for, besides the anxiety he felt ahout;. 
the welfare of the city, he was especially interested in the health 4t 
his daughter, and only child, who happened to be involved in tha 
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eommon oalamlty; The terms proposed by the AfHcans were some. 
what eoraiUtanft* They demanded to hare half of the wealth of those 
whom they restored to health. But the provost told them that he 
beliered many of the most wealthy citizens would be fflad to employ 
them on these terms; andf lor his own part, he was willing to 
sacrifice any thing he had, short of his salTation, for the behalf of his 
daughter. Assured of at least the safety of their persons and goods, 
the strangers drew from their ship a large quantity of medicines, 
and began that very OTening to attend, as physicians, those who chose 
to call them in. The captain-4i man in the prime of life, and re- 
madmUe amongst the rest lor his superior dress and bearing— en- 
gaged himself to attend the provost's daughter, who had now nearly 
reached the crisis of the distemper, and hitherto had not been expect- 
ed to survive. 

The house of Sir John Smith, the provost of Edinburgh, in the year 
1645, was situated in Cap-and-Feather Close, an alley occupying 
the site of the present North Bridge. The bottom of this alley be- 
ing dosed, there was no thorough&re or egress towards the North 
Loch; but the provost's house possessed this convenience, being the 
tenement which dosed the lower extremity, and having a back-door 
that <^wned upon an alley to the eastward, named Ualkerston's 
Wynd. This house was, at the time we speak of, crammed full of 
valuable goods, plate, &c., which had been deposited in the provost's 
hands by many of his afflicted fellow-dtizens, under the impression 
that, if they survived, he was honest enough to restore them unim- 
paired, and, if otherwise, he was worthy to inherit them. His 
daughter, who had been seised before it was found posdble to remove 
her from the town, lay in a little room at the back of the house, which, 
besktos one door opening tiam the large staircase in the front, had 
slso a more private entry communicating with the narrower and ob- 
solete tmnpike behind. At that time, little precaution was taken 
any where in Scotland about the locking of doors. To have the door 
simply dosed, so that the fidries could not enter, was in general consi- 
dered suffident, as it is at the present day in many remote parts. In 
Edinbuigh, during the time of the plague, the greatest indifierence 
to security of this sort prevailed. In general, the doors were left un- 
locked firom within, in order to admit the deansers, or any charitable 
neighbour who might come to minister to the bed-rid sirk. This was 
not exactly the case in Sir John Smith's house ; for the main door 
was Bcrupiilously locked, with a view to the safety of the goods com- 
mitted to his chaise. Neverthdess, from neglect, or from want of ap- 
prehandOD, the posterior entrance was afterwards found to have been 
nol M vrsQ secured. 

TIm Butuy pbjvkiaD bad administered a poUon \o \^ \a.V\viiX. 
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soon after his admission into the house. He knew that symptoms 
either favourable or unfavourable would speedily appear, and he there- 
fore resolved to remain in the room in order to watch the result 
About midnight, as he sat in a remote comer of the room, looking 
towards the bed upon which his charge was extended, while a small 
lamp burned upon a low table between, he was suddenly surprised 
to observe something like a dark doud, unaccompanied by any noise, 
interpose itself slowly and gradually between his eyes and the bed. He 
at first thought that he was deceived — that he was beginning to fall 
asleep — or that the strange appearance was occasioned by some pe- 
culiarity of the light, which, being placed almost directly between 
him and the bed, caused him to see the latter object very indistinctly. 
He was soon undeceived by hearing a noise — ^the slightest possible— 
and perceiving something like motion in the ill-defined lineaments of 
the apparition. Gracious heaven I thought he, can this be the angel of 
death hovering over his victim, preparing to strike the mortal blow, 
and ready to receive the departing soul into the inconceivable reces- 
scsof its a^ful form ? Italmost appeared as if the doud stooped over 
the bed for the performance of this task. Presently, the patient utter- 
ed a half-suppressed sigh, and then altogether ceased the reigular re- 
spirations, which had hitherto been monotonom and audiUe through- 
out the room. The avf e-struck attendant could contain himself no 
longer, but permitted a sort of cry to escape him, and started to his 
feet. The doud instantly, as it were, rose from its inclined pasture 
over the bed, turned hastily round, and, in a moment contracting itr 
self into a human shape, glided softly, but hastily, fiom the apart- 
ment. Ha! thought the African, I have known such personages as 
this in Aleppo. These angels of death are sometimes found to be 
mortals themselves, — I shall pursue and try. He, therefore, qujdc- 
ly followed the phantom through the private door by which it had 
escaped, not forgetting to seize his semicircular sword In passing the 
table where It lay. The stair was dark and steep, but he kept his 
feet till he reached the bottom. Casting then, a hasty glance around 
him, he perceived a shadow vanish from the moon-lit ground, at an 
angle of the house, and instantly started forward In the pursuit He 
soon found himself in the openwynd above-menticmed, alcmg which he 
supposed the mysterious object to have gone. All here was dark; 
but being certain of the course adopted by the pursued party, hedM 
not hesitate a moment in plunging headlong down its steep proAn^ 
ty. He was confirmed in his purpose by immediately afterwards ob^ 
serving, at some distance in advance, asmall jet of moonlight, proceed 
ing from a side alley, obscured for a second by what he conceived to 
be the transit of a large dark ob^ecl. Th\s he soon also reached, and 
Aiditig that iiis own person cav^od «i ^imUuc (^»»vtv\:^^\a -<««& coo- 
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firmed in his conjecture that the apparition bore a substantial form. 
StiU forward and downward he boldly rushed, till reaching an open 
area at the bottom, part of which was lighted by the moon, ho plain- 
ly saw, at the distance of about thirty }'ards before him, the figure 
as of a tall man loosely enveloped in a prodigious cloak, gliding 
along the ground, and apparently making for a small bridge, which 
at this particular place crocsed the drain of the North Loch, and 
senred as a communication with the village called Mutries-Hill. He 
made directly for the fugitive, thinking to overtake him almost be- 
fore he could reach the bridge. But what was his surprise, when, in 
a moment, the flying object vanished from his sight, as if it had 
sunk into the ground, and left him alone and objectless in his head- 
l(Hig pursuit. It was posdble that it had fallen into some concealed 
well or pit, but this he was never able to discover. Bewildered and con- 
fused, he at length returned to the provost's house, and re-entered 
the apartment of the sick maiden. To his delight and astonishment 
he ibund her already in a visible state of convalescence, with a gra- 
duaUy deepening glow of health diffusing itself over her cheek. 
Whether his courage and fidelity had been the means of scaring 
away the evil demon, it is impossible to say ; but certain it is, that 
the ravages of the plague began soon afterwards to decline in Edin- 
buj^h, and at length died away altogether. 

The oondusjon of this singular traditionary story bears, that the 
provost's daughter, being completely restored to health, was married 
to the foreigner who had saved her life. This seems to have been 
the result of an affection which they had conceived for each other 
durii^ the perifid of her convalescence. The African, becoming 
j(^nt-heir with his wife of the provost's vast property, abandoned his 
former piratical life ; became, it is said, a douce presb}i;erian, and 
settled down for the remainder of his daj-s in Edinburgh. The 
match turned out exceedingly well; and it is even said, that the 
foreigner became so assimilated with the people of Edinburgh, to 
whom he had proved so memorable a benefactor, that he held at one 
time an office of consideFEible dvic dignity and importance. Certain 
it is, that he built for his residence a magnifioent land near the head 
of the Canongate, upon the front of which he caused to be erected a 
statue of the emperor of Barbary, in testimony of the respect he still 
cherished for his native country ; and this memorial yet remains in 
its original niche, as a subsidiary proof of the verity of the above ro- 
bukn. 
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DECEMBER. 

Whbrb late the'wild flower bloomed, the brown leaf lies ; 
Not even the snow-drop cheers the dreary plain : 
The famished birds forrake each leafleis spray, 
And flock around the bam-yard^s winnowing store. 

Season of social mirth ! of fireside joys I 
I love thy shortened day, when, at its close. 
The blazhig tapers, on the jovial board. 
Dispense o'er every care.forgettiDg face 
Their dieering light, and round the bottle glides ; 
Now far be banished, from our social ring. 
The party wrangle fierce, the argument 
Deep, learned, metaphysical, and dull. 
Oft dropt, as oft again renewed, endless : 
Rather Vd hear stories twice ten times told. 
Or vapid joke, fildied from Joe Miller's page, 
Or tale of ghost, hobgoblin dire, or witch : 
Nor would I, with a proud fastidious frown. 
Proscribe the laugh-provoking pun : absurd 
Thoogh't be, far-fetched, and hard to be discerned. 
It serves the purpose, if it shake our sides. 
Now let the circling wine inspire the song. 
The catch, the glee ; or list the melting lays 
Of Scotia's pastoral vales,— they ever please. 

Loud blows the blast ; while, sheltered from its rage. 
The social circle feel their joys enhanced. 
Ah, little tidnk they of the storm.tossed ship. 
Amid the uproar of the winds and waves. 
The waves unseen, save by the lightning*s glare. 
Or cannon's flash, sad signal of distress. 
The trembling crew each moment think they feol 
The shock of sunken rock ;— at last they strike : 
Borne on the blast their dying voices reach. 
Faintly, the sea-girt hamlet ; help is vain : 
The morning light discloses to the view 
The mast alternate seen and iiid, as sinks 
Or heaves the surge. The early village maid 
Turns pale, like clouds when o'er the moon they glide ; 
She thinks of her true love, far, far at sea j 
Mournful, the live long day she turns her wheel. 
And ever and anon her head she bends. 
While with the flax she dries the triclding tear. 

Jaubs 
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** Thus i^ the rover 

To his gallant crew. 
Up with the black flag, 
Down with the blae ; 
Fire on the main.top. 

Fire on the bow. 
Fire on the qnarter-deck. 
Fire down below.** 

Old Ballad. 

*' Hist, Ben, hist; we must be hauling dose on to it now; and, 
by the hookey, there's the yery cross she spoke of, heaving in sight 
over those trees ; so belay, lad, and bring your hull to anchor astern 
of that oak, — 'twill keep you out of eye shot.*'—** Ay, ay, sir ; but 
I hope as how you won't be 'fended if I speak a bit of my mind, 
'case, d'ye see, I don't think this here kind of coquetting with the 
crafts, near so taut a way of doin' it as to bear down and engage at 
once, and cut the little hooker out ; and if she's for openin' fire, why 
a little lip-salve will soon make her lay-tc and obey orders; but, 
workin* about this way, we may perhaps get hulled by one of those 
d— d pateraroes, and smite my timbers if I don*t fancy that 'bout as 
much as short allowanoe."— ** No, no, Ben, she must volunteer, no 
pressing for me ; but are you sure the boat's within hail of our fu- 
sils ?" — ** Ay, ay, sir. All right there away a little to the nor'ard, 
dose under the lee of that point." — ** Away with you, then, to your 
berth, and here I go, full sail, on a sentimental tack. Hem! 
Hem! 

" The Mrft breath of eve hath lolPd into night. 
And soon the first blush of the dawning day 
Will steep the young world in beautiful light. 

And we must be offo*er the billows away. 
Like down floats the spray on the ocean's breast. 

And the moonlight th»n has a softer ray 
No sound or alarm thy step shall molest. 

Then, Lora, love, wake I my bark's in the bay. 
Queen thoa shalt be of a hundred brave hands ! 

They rule o*er the waves and the storms of the son ; 
Thy word shall unsheathe a hundred keen brands. 
The flag of thy empire to guard safe and free. 
And I've left my native land. 
And I've led mine own true band. 
Through the tempest and the wavo, 
i To win thee, or a grave. 

IV. R 
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Aud our anchor^s oat, and oar saila are farrd. 

And safely we ride 

On the swellings tide 
Of tlie silvery shores of another world.'* 

•* Jesu Maria, signor, you here ! For the love of the Virgin, hist! 
I ne'er thought to have seen 3'ou again. How came you?" <* My 
good ship, liora, dear, brought me on the wings of love, and the little 
god took the helm, and piloted us to this haven. Ever since I took 
you in the St Christopher, my heart has beat truly and fondly for 
you alone ; and when I had to land you, and your old spoil-sport of 
an unde, I thought I should have foundered. In the battle and the 
storm my thoughts still turned to thee, till at last, not being able to 
keep afloat without Lora for a consort, I left merry England, and bore 
away with every sail for this spot, and here 1 am, fast moored 
'neath thy window. My boat waits on the edge of the shore, and two 
bells will place us safe on board ; so slip your cable, love, with me, and 
we'll bend every rag for the port of matrimony." — *' Alas ! Signer 
capitano, I know not what to do. My unde was so hurt at a true son 
•of the church being beat by a heretic Inglese, that he died soon after 
you 80 generously landed us, and ever since I've lived with my aunt 
like a caged bird, and she harasses me night and day to take the veil, 
but (Mary, mother, foii^iTe me !) the form of an English sailor al- 
ways flits between me and the cross. "Would you always love me, if 
1 were to go ?"— ** Ay would I, Lora, as true as the needle to the 
pole ; and if ever I cease to love }'ou, may I founder and be d— dthe 
«ext time I set frot on salt water." — ** IVe half a mind to trust yoo 
Heighoi what shall I do?"—" See, love, fasten this rope to the bal- 
cony, and I '11 be alongside you in the flash of a cutlass. Here, Ben, 
bear a hand, and stand by the rope. My arms, Lora, will bear }tNi 
over the rail, and my cockswain will bring you safe to the ground, 
—80, quick, there's no time to lose. Are }0u all ready there below, 
Ben?"— "Ay, ay, sir."—" Now, Lora, now— "—"Oh! you wretch! 
you vile, abominable girl !" burst like thunder (hi the ears of our 
lovers, and caused the sailor to drop his mistress, while in the act of 
raising her for their flight. The skipper turned, and dose behind 
him beheld an antiquated dame, evidently tm the wrong side of siity, 
with every musde of her fJEice convulsed, and her eyes flashing with 
the rage and fury of her ardent country. " Our scheme's Uown, 
Lora, dear ; but never mind, you shall be mine still in spite of that 
old tar-barreL 1 must sheer ofi* instantly ; but cheer up, my giri, 
and leave not this house to-morrow, wliatever you may see or hear. 
Adieu^ old fireship ! Til be quits with you yet before another sod 
seta, " So saying, he dropped from the balcony, and in a few mO' 
mcnts our two adventurers were fur Vn lVv(^ B\id\.«t Ql\}&<^^<«««l^hold* 
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\ug on their way in the direction of the sea, whose long heayy boom 
could be distinctly heard in the stillness of the night. A half bell might 
have elapsed, when the skij^ier and his cockswain issued from the 
wood, and stood on the edge of the shore. ** We must be near where 
we left the boat, Ben, though the m'ght has fallen so dark I can't 
make it out at all. Give the signaL" As the last sound of the 
whistle died across the water, the light dip of an oar could be plainly 
heard, and the gig of the buccaneer shot from under the shade of the 
rock *neath which she had been concealed. A few strokes run her head 
dry on the sand. The sloop was soon gained, and the boat hoisted 
in. A finer vessel than the Fearless was not at that time afloat. 
She carried 18 eighteens, and was manned by a crew of a hundred 
and twenty men. Devoted to their leader, and bred in the lap of 
danger from their infancy, they laughed at the idea of peril, and 
dared all at his will. 

It will now be necessary to take a short retrospect, in order to ren- 
der our tale more clear and concise. On the evening of the 15th of 
April, 1698, the Fearless, commanded by William Belson, one of 
the most daring and gallant buccaneers of tlie time, cast anchor oS* 
the mouth of the harbour of St Martha. The year before she had 
taken the St Christopher on her voyage from Spain to Carthagena. 
On board were Don Jachieno d'Alvere2, and his niece, Donna 
Lora. The hardy son of the deep was soon the captive of the dark- 
eyed daughter of Spain. Sailors love not as landsmen ; with them 
the gale of passion bursts at once into a blaze, while the others r^* 
quire the cold calculating breath of prudence to fan it into a flame. 
The soft tale was whi^ered and heard with pleasure, and Belson soon 
learned her whole story. Her father and mother had long been dead, 
and the happy years of her girlhood had been passed under the roof of 
her uncle, in the outskirts of the town of St Martha. They wer» 
returning from a visit to their relatives in the Old World, when 
they vrere taken by the Fearless. Lora vowed she loved him, bui 
would not leave her undo ; he'd been to her as a father. £very 
landmark of their residence was soon noted in the sailor's log. He 
swore he*d be there in a twelvemonth. The time came for their 
parting, and they were landed near St Leon, and the Spaniard was 
thunderstruck at the heretic buccaneer's refusal of a ransom. He 
had never heard of such a thing before, and it haunted him as a mj-s- 
teiy till. the day of his death. Belson returned to England rich 
enonghto have lain up in dock, if he had wished it, but the thought 
of Lon aent him from his native land once more across the wave ; 
and tiie events we have above described took pkice. One wq^ 
Bun^ and our tale^^quite true, I aasure you, swe&*C \xi5» w ^bat 
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dam"— resamei itf oomse. St Martluiy the capital of ihrn pnnrinoe 
4>f that name, is situated on one of the mouths of the Madelina, 
about one hundred miles west by south of the Rio de la Hache. At 
the time in which our scene is laid, the houses were built of canes, 
and covered mostly with palmeto leaves. Neaiiy enclosed on all sides 
by high mountains, it had hitherto escaped the ravages of the *' free 
bands of the deep. " The security they thus enjoyed had made the ci- 
tizens careless ; and part of the wall which had &llen down, they had 
entirely n^lected to rebuild. The streets were confused and irr^^- 
lar ; and before the keep or dtadd of the town, was a space of a hun- 
dred yards free from houses, and sheltered by the presence of some of 
the mighty monarchs of the forest, which had been allowed to re- 
main with all their leafy honours untouched, and used by the inha> 
bitants as their prado. 

We must now return to the decks of the Fearless. 

*'Tom, my boy,'* said Belson, as soon as he was oa board, taking 
the arm of his first mate, and pacing the quarter-deck, " there's a 
knrely little place for plunder — there, away a knot or two to the 
south. We'll drop down with the false dawn, and lie up as near the 
shore as we can. We must have every hand we can spare ; twenty 
will be enough to man her till we return ; the rest must with us. 
Dost recollect the Spaniards we picked up last year ? Well, I was 
alongside the pretty little hooker this night, and she was just going 
to shove off her boat with me, when a d— ^ old fireship of an aunt 
•verhauled us, and laid an embaigo on her sailing. The house stands 
ckse to the shore. As we make for the town, you'll strike to the star- 
board with Ben, and half a dozen hands, and keep the house safe. 
The cockswain knows the bearings.".—'* Ay, ay," replied the mate; 
but muttering as he left the skipper, *' may I be blow*d if I like 
this petticoat watching. 'Tis just my luck always laid on a wrong 
tack when any thing *s to be got ; but it shall go hard with me if I 
don't wear into the town one way or other. " 

Four bells in the morning watch struck, and all was busde on the 
decks of the Feariess, The boats were manned, and sped thnwgh 
the water swiftly and silently, and soon reached the shore ; and, in 
4me more trip, brought off the whole of the party, and were finally 
left riding dose to the break of the wave, with a keeper in each. 
Ninety men now stood on the shore, firm and unshrinkii^ in par- 
pose, waiting the word of their leader to advance— where, they cared 
not. The word was quickly given, and on they went. Af^ 
threading for some time the recesses of the forest, the cnm wu- 
mounting the hadenda of d'Alverez hove in sight ■* Eaee off to 
th9 a^Arboard, Tom, with your men,** saiii ^«>w»i\ ^ >2b«T«'« yout 
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port." — **• Aj, &j, sir." No other interruption occurred to stop their 
preg roM , and the skipper and his band came in sight of the town 
just as the first faint rays of the rising sun began to gild its numer- 
ous iranes and steeples. The buccaneers were almost in the breach 
before they were discovered by the Spaniards. The alarm was 
giren, and in a moment the whole town was in an uproar. *' Away 
there, my hearties I" shouted Belson, **a hundred dollars to the 
man first on the walls !" On swept the tars like a whirlwind ; and 
the few Spaniards who had hastily formed to meet them, gave way 
like snow before the blast of June, and were instantly despatched on 
their road to puigatory or elsewhere, their foes stopped not to inquire. 
The wild shouts of the excited sailors rose high, mixed with the 
pieidng wail of the women. Numbers of the inhabitants were cut 
down, as they fled from their houses, on the first sound of alarm ; 
but numbers rapidly flocked to the keep. The keen glance of Bel- 
son saw, like lightning, the risk they ran. Already dropping shots 
b^^ to tell on them, and their career to be stopped. ** Fire the 
houses astern I" cried he, in a voice that sounded far above the roar 
of the conflict 'Twas done, and the flames quickly seized the com- 
bustible materials of which they were built, and in a few moments 
the conflagration was generaL Numbers perished, met by the rag- 
ing element, as they sprang from their beds. '* Every mother's 
0on of ye, form dose, and on for the keep." The half-armed inhabi- 
tants, who were hurrying there, as their only place of refuge, fell in 
heaps before the paths of their enemies. Their own countrymen, 
who had gained Uie wished-for haven, fearing the entrance, along 
with the fugitives, of their fierce and unsparing foe, (for when their 
Mood was up, the buccaneers thought little of quarter,) shut the gate 
on their fellow-dtizens, regardless of all, save themselves. The pra- 
do, which the dawn fell on pure and peaceful, the morning sun saw 
trampled and soaked with the blood of the denizens of the earth. 
The bodies of the fallen served as a rampart to the seamen from the 
shot of the townsmen in the keep. The town was gained, all but 
that point, and to it their every elTort was now turned. Every 
Spaniard that had appeared in the prado had fallen. From every 
side the groans of the wounded could be heard. 

** You, there, Adams, take tea. hands, and bring in every ladder 
you can find." A pause now ensued in the fight, broken only at in- 
tervals by the ringing of a fusil from one side or other. The skip- 
per and his party lay behind a rampart of the dying and dead, hastily 
l^led one above the other. The head of a foe served as a rest for the 
fuifl ; and the weapon that sped the death-billet of one mortal^ wag 
steadied on the Jjedy ofaMWther, In about ten xmxiuXci&) ^.^axn& v&^ 

a3 
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his pBity returned, bringing eight ladders, about nine feet in height, 
and a few prlsonen. Giving three cheers for the suocess of their 
fbraging party, the buccaneers once more rushed forward, driTing 
the prisoners before them, and making them carry the ladders, which 
they were obliged to plant amidst the heavy fire of their own coun- 
trymen. Tar after tar clambered up them as soon as they were fix- 
ed; and after a hard struggle, Belson, Adams, and six of the men 
succeeded in gaining the top of the wall, which they kept^ till they 
were joined by more of the men, and at last the whole party were 
closely engaged on each side. The Spaniards soon wavered, broke, 
and fled. A party, however, of twenty of the bravest, with the go- 
vernor, Don Jose de Perez, at their head, succeeded in throwing 
themselves into the cathedral, determuied to defend themselves to 
the last. Quarter was offered them, but the doomed men refused. 
It, like all the other buildings, was built of cane. A lighted torch 
was thrust into it, and the buccaneers, retiring out of shot, left the 
devoted victims to their fiate. Not a v»tige of it now remains. 
The town was now completely in their possession ; and fixii^ the 
keep as the rendezvous, and leaving a strong guard over the prison- 
ers, Belson flew to rejoin Lora at the hadenda. Donna Isidora Ni- 
na d'Alverez had just put one leg out of bed, as the &int glimmer 
of morn broke through the crevices of her veranda ; and as the fet- 
ters of sleep fled from her weary eyes, the recollection of the insult 
she had experienced the evening before from the heretic Inglese re- 
<AUTed to l^r memory ; and as the pride of all the Castiles and her 
fifteen quarters swelled in her heart, she exclaimed, *' The wretch ! 
she shall go to the convent this blessed day, and take the veil too— 
by the Holy Mother of God she shall !"— ** My eyes. Bob, didst ever 
see such a reg'lar old un? Wouldst like to haul up alongside 
such a craft, and engage? eh, boy? Why I'm blow'd, if she don't 
be Old Moll the Wapping bumboot woman, out and out !"— ." Oh, 
Mary Mother, and all good saints, save me V* shrieked the donna, as 
she saw the grim and weatherbeaten faces of the cockswain and his 
comrades peering in at the door of her room. The mate and his 
party had easily made themselves master of the house ; and the only 
ones who were in the least frightened, were one or two of the black- 
eyed damsels that were a little horrified at being so closely saluted ; 
but the maritime eloquence and perseverance of Jack soon reconciled 
their little fluttering hearts to the novelty of their situation. A sen- 
tinel was placed outside the house ; and the old lady and her niece 
were locked in a room together. The cellars were soon rummaged \ 
and the cares of the worid were for a time forgot. As the roar of 
the fight grew louder, the M£i\ooka ot \]bft ti\t cn>^i«w \gcQwn iin 
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teresfced in their Yisitora, oould hardly restrain them from joining 
their comrades in the town. The firing had ceased for some time, 
and the sentinel was resuming his quarter-deck pace, which he had 
ceased to listen for some sound that might inform him of the fate of 
the day, yrhem he was stopped by Bejson, breathless through the 
haste with which he had run. ** All right, my lad, in the house l" 
— ** Ay, ay, sir, — all safe and stowed away.*' — "That's right, my 
lad — ^the town is ours, and plenty in it too." A few steps, the room 
was gained, and Lora folded in the arms that loTed her best. The 
fedings of her aunt were no doubt enviable at that moment. ** We*ll 
sail this evening, love, to the land of liberty, in spite of old Fagot 
there ; and when my commission's made out as commander of my 
tight little hooker here, if I'm not the happiest fellow that ever 
wore a blue jacket, why, I'm d — d if I don't deserve to be flung over- 
board, and keelhauled through every fleet in Europe!" 

Little more now lemains to be told. The plimder they got in the 
town ifyas beyond their expectation; and their joy was only damped 
through regret for those who had fallen. The first mate was found 
dead 'neath the wall of the keep. A bullet had gone through his 
head. He paid the penalty of his disobedience with the forfeit of his 
life. In one short hour man or woman's destiny may be accom- 
plished. That very day, on the eve of sailing, five as pretty recruits 
as ever hoisted " the plain gold ring," volunteered for service in 
England. May, June, and part of July passed, and the white difiii 
of Albion broke the line of the horizon. A few miles from the 
mouth of the Thames, on the Kent side, stood, in a small hamlet 
commanding a beautiful view of the river and the distant sea, a small 
cottage, whose walls were thickly covered with the dimatis, honey- 
suckle, and rose ; and before it a neat lawn stretched down to a 
brawling rill, that murmuring onward glided to the sea. The house 
was surmounted on the top by the top-mast of a small man-of-war, 
serving for a flag-stafi', and on each side the door were planted three 
brass six-pounders, whose hoarse throats vomited forth noisy congra- 
tulations on every Jour de/elCf the wonder and pride of the village. 
'Twas there the skipper and his bride had come to anchor, attended 
by old Ben, the iaithful companion of their varied fortunes, m that 
haven to weather out the storms of life ; and the many wonderful 
adventures of the cockswain on the Spanish main, are still current 
among the peasantry of that coast 

East Lothian Journal. 
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VERSES TO MRS MARY UNWIN. 



The twentieth year is well nigh past 
Since first our slcy was overcast ; 
Ah, would that this might be our last ! 

My Mary . 

Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 
I see tliee daily weaker grow ; 
^was my distress, that brought thee low. 

My Mary! 

Thy needles, once a shining store. 
Fur my sake restless heretofore. 
Now rust disused, and shine no more. 

My Mary I 

For though thou gladly wouldst fulfil 
The same kind office for me still, 
lliy si^ht now seconds not thy will. 

My Mary I 

But well thou play'dst the housewife's part. 
And all thy threads, with magic art. 
Have wound themselves about this heart, 

My Mary ! 

Thy indistinct expressions seem 

like language utter'd in a dream ; 

Yet me they charm, whate'er the theme. 

My Mary! 

Thy silver locks, once anbum bright, 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Thau golden beams of orient light. 

My Mary ! 

For, could I view nor them nor thee, 
"What sight worth seeing could I see ? 
The sun would rise in vain for roe. 

My Mary! 

Partakers of thy sad decline. 
Thy hands their little force resign ; 
Yet gently pressed, press gently mine. 

My Mary I 

Such feebleness of limbs thou provost. 
That now at every step lYiou xnov'at 
Upheld by two ; yetBUVilYiou\oV%t« 
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And BtUl to lore, thoii|rh preM*4 with iU, 
In wintry age to feel no chill. 
With me is to be lovely stiU, 
' My Mary t 

Bat ah I by constant heed I Iraow, 
How oft the sadneu that I show, 
Transfonna thy smiles to looks of woe. 

My Mary ! 

And shoold my future lot be cast 
With much resemblance of the past. 
Thy worn-out heart will break at last. 

My Mary! 

COWPBR. 



THE SOWER'S SONG. 

Now yarely and soft, my boys. 
Come step we, and east ; for lime ^s o* wing; 
And wouldst thoa partake of harvest's Joys, 
The corn most be sown in spring; 
Fall gently and still, good com, 
lie warm in ttiy earthly bed ; 
And stand so yellow some mora. 
For beast aid nan must be fed. 

Old earth has pat on, you see. 
Her sunshiny coat of red and green ; 
The farrow lies fresh ; this year will be. 

As years that are past have been. 
Fall gently, &c. 

Old mother, receive this corn. 

The son of six thousand golden sires ; 

All these on thy kindly breast were born- 
One more thy poor child requires. 
Fall gently, && 

Now lightly and soft again. 
And measura of stroke and step let's keep ; 
Thus up and thus down we cast uur grain, — 
Sow well and you gladly reap. 
Fall gently and still, good cons, 
IJe warm ki thy earthly bed i 
And stand so yellow some morn. 
For beast and man mast be fed. 

Frajwr's Mag. 
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LA BELLA TABACCAIA. 



I WISH this tale had more of the xxMnantic, or was in«c«iB]dn. !• 
the erery day occurrences of domestic life. As it is, it may chance 
to please nobody. There are none of these wonderful incidents, 
wiiich, v^itbout the aid of genii and fairies, prove that the tighter 
vre stretch the chord of possibility, the more it vibrates to our ex- 
traordinaay hopes and fears. Nor has it an}' thing like a misdirected 
lelter, creating a volume of dilemmas, and then lost, and then getting, 
in worse hands, worse and worse interpreted *, or a lady not at home 
on that unfortunate Monday, when afiairs might have been set on a 
right footing ; or the feeing of a loyal servant-maid, quite by mis- 
take, with a bad sovereign ; or the doubts, deliberations, and dela^? of 
lawyers over a plain, straightforward last will and testament ; or an 
amorous gentleman blundering on the aunt^s name for the niece's ; 
or a husband seeing his wife embrace a long>lost brother, and call- 
ing to Thomas for pistols for three ;•— «las ! I can offer nothing of 
this interesting nature. It is merely one of those tales, the best 
parts of which, for the honour of human nature, ought to happen 
oftener ; and perhaps they may be in fashion when men and woman 
grow a great deal wiser. The utmost I can say in its praise is, that 
it is as true as affidavits and a court of justice can make it. By the 
bye, being somewhat allied to the favourite Newgate Calendar, it 
strikes me it may be twisted, with considerable additions, into a 
tolerable melo-drama, and that is no mean recommendation. Let 
Drury and Covent-Garden look to it. They can get it crammed 
full of ** good sentiments," so palpable^ a child may pen them down. 
And if at a loss for a title, to prepare the audience for a stronger 
dose than usual, why not call it '* The Queen of Hearts ?** Besides, 
they can introduce an Italian vineyard, the best that can be had in 
London. 

Nina was an orphan, and, at the age of fifteen, mistress of a snuff 
and tobacco shop in Pisa, under the discreet guidance of an aunt, 
who boarded and lodged with her by virtue of her experience. The 
stock in trade, a little ready money, and two houses in the suburbs 
of Leghorn, were her patrimony. She had the fairest oomplexiGn 
with the darkest ringlets that ever were formed together; and 
though no one ever criticised her lips as rather too full, yet some 
fastidious admirers objected to the largeness of her eyes — but they 
coidd Dot have remarked their lustre and expression, nor the beautt* 

fuJJet lashes which shaded them. She Yras called La Bella 2Vi6accoMi. 

The studenta of the uniTemiy, as \]htt^ leXutiv^ traocL VidUire^ 
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al^rays peeped into the shop, to see if Nina was behind the ooanter ; 
and, if she was, nine out of ten walked in and asked for cigars. 
There they lighted them one after the other at the pan of charcoal, 
and by turns, pufiir^ awhile for invention, ventured on some gallant 
oompUments. If these were received with a smile, as they generally 
were, and often more roguishly than would be considered witliin tlw 
rules of a bench of old English ladies, then away they went to strut 
on the Lung*amo with a much gayer notion of themselves. The' 
grave ones of the neighbourhood thought it a pity she could encou- 
rage such idle talk ; and the aunt constantly advised her to go into the 
inner room, whenever those wild young fellows made their appear- 
ance. But Nina had all the vivacity, the jovousness of youth, 
almost of childhood, and defended herself by saying, " La ! aunt, 
there can be no harm in their merriment ; for my mother used to 
tell me, young men with serious &ces were the only dangerous 
ones." And the mother's authority never failed in silencing the 
aunt. 

Lato one evening, a student entered while Nina was alone in the 
shop. After a single glance, he sat down by the side of the counter, 
ioak up a knife that lay there, and began seemingly to play with it, 
but with a countenance that betrayed the most violent agitation. 
TJ&e poor girl, never having witnessed any thing like despair, ima- 
gined he was intoxicated; and, as the safest means of avoiding 
insult, remained firmly in her ^lace. On a sudden, the ^outh, 
grasping the knife in his hand, seized her by the hair, and threaU 
cned death if she did not immediately, and without a word or a 
scream, give him her mwiey. Instead of complying, quietly and 
on the instant, in her fright she shrieked for help, and struggled 
with him. Had not the youth felt a touch of pity, even in that 
moment of frenzy, she would liave been destroyed. For her strug. 
gles were in vain, and the knife was at her bosom, when some pas- 
sengers, hearing her cries, together with the neighbours from the 
adjoining houses, ran in and seized him. Without further question, 
they placed him in the hands of the Sbirri, who led him directly to 
the police, and Nina was required to follow. Her evidence was 
written down, and she was ordered to sign the paper. To this she 
complied, with no other thought than that she had not been guilty 
of the slightest exaggeration. As she laid down the pen, the officer 
assured her she might rely on the utmost redress for such an out- 
rage ; as her evidence was not only the clearest, but it completely 
tallied with the prisoner's confession ; and ended with — ** Be under 
no ajppnhension, my good girl, for you will shortly see him in yel- 
low,*' alluding to the colour which those convicts weai yiVvo «x«.^«!cv- 
tenoid to hatd labour for life. It was not \i\\ t)\cse ^oi^ ^«t^ 
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Uttered that she, still trembling in her feus, had onoe reflected on the 
punishment; when, starting as she heard them, she looked piteously 
in the officer's face, and said, ** I hope not, sir; he has not robbed 
me — not hurt me — ^not in the least. Pray let me have that paper 
again ; and I — I am sorry I came here— indeed I am i" She was 
told he was now in the hands of the law, and it was neither in her 
power, nor in theirs, to release him ; and that as it was the law, not 
the individual, that punished a criminal, she need not accuse her- 
self, in the slightest degree, of severity, whatever his sentence might 
be. Incapable of replying to this argument, she could do nothing 
but repeat her request for the paper, when she was answered by a 
smile, and told she was quite a child. <* Do, do give me that paper," 
she continued ; "let nothing more happen ; if I can pardon him, 
why cannot you?" At this she was called a silly child. Nina 
looked round for the prisoner; but he had been led to his dungeon. 
" O God !" she cried, *' how unhappy does this make me ! I know, 
fiir, I am, as you say, a child; but can 3'ou make a child so miser- 
able?" The officer then spoke with greater kindness, reasoning on 
the impossibility of his yielding, and thus die was dismissed. 

The aunt was waiting at home in a thousand ecstades at so pr&> 
vidential an escape from a robber and a murderer ; to all which Nina 
scarcely replied, but went to her pillow weeping, " and pity, like a 
naked new-born babe," lay in her bosom. Thus in two short hours 
was the laughing gaiety of this young creature gone for ever. She 
was the means, it mattered not how innocently, of driving a fellow- 
being into wretchedness and infamy. That her sorrow was unrea- 
sonable, few, perhaps, will deny. However, Nina had never 
learned to take enlarged views of the duties of citizenship : nor did 
it once enter her head to ask herself whether she was right or wrong. 
Before sunrise the old lady was surprised at being wakened by her 
niece, and to see her hastily drea^g herself to go once more to the 
poh'ce. This created a long discussion. <* WeU, well,*' said the 
niece, " I will go alone; but then I can have little hope. You, 
aunt, that know the world, may find some method of softening the 
hearts of these cruel officers. I have but one friend, now that both 
my parents are dead ; and sure she will not refuse the first earnest 
prayer I make !" This appeal could not be withstood. Nina ran to 
the looking-glass, to put on her bonnet, when she perceived several 
bruises on her neck, the marks of his rude hands,— they would be 
observed, and could not be mistaken. Instantly inquiring if it was 
not rather chilly that morning, she at the same time, wlthoat 
waiting for an answer, took up a large shawl, pinned it ckxM under 

her chin, and then waited,* in \]^e ToMfiaV. iswrner in the woild, iter 

Aw friend. 
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At a Tery eoriy hour, the oonYicts employed to dean the streets 
b^;in their labour. When Nina arriTed at the oorner of the Borgo, 
■he heard the clanking of their chains; and clinging with both 
hands on her aunt*s arm, remained motionless rrlaie they slowly 
passed. Though accustomed to the sight from her infancy, she 
now, for the first time, regarded them attentively. They were aiv 
oompanied, as usual, by their guards, armed with musl&ets and cut- 
lasses, and came hearily chained together in couples ; the two first 
with brooms, fidlowed by those who drag on a cart, and then two 
others with their shovels. One was dothed in yellow; the girl 
looked at him with tears in her eyes. *' I never thought," said she, 
<( these men were so wretched !'V *' Santa Maria !" exckumed the 
aunt, ** and what did you think ? Would you have them as oonv- 
fortaUe as good christians like ourselves? You will see, as I told 
you before, the gentlemen of the police will call me a simpleton for 
going to them on such an errand." In this she was mistaken ; no- 
body noticed her. Nina^s earnestness astonished the officers. They 
had never seen or heard of any thing of the like, and could not un- 
derstand it That she should be in love with the prisoner was out 
«f the question, as it appeared in her evidence his person was un- 
known to her until the evening before ; and a young woman never 
makes a present of her heart (so they argued) to a ruffian who 
comes to take it with a knife. In the absence, therefore, of this 
su^idon, she seemed of a more human, if not a more heavenly 
nature, than any saint in the calendar. And as they sympathi2ed 
in her distress— for how could they help it ? — their compassion was 
startled into something favourable to all sorts of crinunals. The 
worst was, they could not giant her request 

It is high time to talk of our students-poor Gaetano in his dun- 
geon! He had been noted by the professors for his application at 
the university, and endeared to his companions by his never-foiling 
dieerfulness and good temper. What a dreary change I And he 
was the favourite of his father, who, though not rich, still repre- 
sented, with some attempts at dignity, an andent family in Pistoia. 
Young Gaetano*s story, I am sorry to own it, is a very bad one ; as 
it bears a resemblance to that doleful tragedy, George Bamwelt 
Italians, to their praise be it spoken, seldom put faith in that love 
which is to be purchased by costly presents— they know better ; yet 
when guilty of such folly, their extravagance is often boundless. It 
was 80 with this youth. After having, on every possible pretence, 
nbtained money from his father, and lavished it on his Milwood, she 
l^M^pn to put on her cold looks ; then, in a short time, her door was 
C^QN^-^iainit a pennyless suitor. Why he attacked Nixu^ «R,«av«A 
lilijlijjjjrnWn Had Pisa no respected Signor, ^V\i ;i Vc»x\. I^qSl ^i 
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SBlf-complacency as his pockets were of money, walking in hig own 
orchard, and moralizing on his own goodness? It is certain, how- 
.ever, none but this innocent, defenceless giil struck his brain at that 
desperate moment. Perhaps there was a feeling of revenge against 
the sex. Your only true woman-hater is he who becomes tram- 
melled in the magic of one whom his reason bids him despise. If 
this hint at an explanation should be objected to, I willingly refer 
the whole case to a general assembly of Scottish metaphysicians — 
they can settle every thing. My business is with facts. Whoi 
Nina heard the story, she pitied him more than ever *, and if thiii 
k sneered at as an immodest kind of pity among the cruelly virtuous, 
let her inexperience in their ways be considered in her favour. iSo 
deep an impression did it make on her mind, that it stamped her 
character for ever. Instead of a laughing, thoughtless girl, she be- 
came, at cmce, a woman. Her brow was more tranquil, a milder 
brightness shone in her eyes, a far sweeter smile played upon her 
lips. Happiness, she thought, should not be divided; and, as the 
thought came over her, not a living being but shared in her sensi- 
bility. There is not a greater mistake than to imagine the charac- 
ters of either sex are formed soldy by the first impulses of love. 
Any of the passions, if thoroughly romed, or even pain of body, 
n^ill have the same effect, and sometimes at a very early age. 
Grief, as I myself have witnessed, will act like inspiration; sudden- 
ly converting a childish docility in a lad into a manly fortitude and 
self-decision. The soul of Nina was awakened by the throbs of 
pity. 

The trial came on ; Gaetano's &ther hastened to Pisa, busy with 
his advocates in the defence of his son, but without seeing him. 
Insanity was attempted to be proved. Every effort availed nothing. 
When pronounced guilty, the father returned to Pistoia, thanking 
Heaven he had yet another son, and he should be his heir — a boy 
whom hitherto he had scarcely noticed, and who was at that time 
educating for the Church. Nina did better ; she privately went to 
the houses of the Judges, and knelt before them, and implored the 
most lenient sentence. Whether her intercession was of some value, 
or whether there appeared to be more of passion than depravity in 
the prisoner, the sentence was certainly milder than was expected— 
three years* hard labour. 

When Gaetano appeared among the other convicts, every body nm 

to Nina and officiously pointed him out. Without some information 

it is probable slie never would have recognised liim. He passed 

before her door with that dull eye which those who have any shame 

instinctively acquire, seeing, as it wwe, ev^ry thing and nothing at 

the ButiB time, She gazed at lum ieat?t»\\^ wA «r»\«dkx&^\s^ >aM»a^ 
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but did not utter a sjllaUe. Always to see, or what is the same 
thing to the imagination, always to be liable to see, a fellow-creature 
who has injured us, suffering for his crime in toil and in chains, 
must, after a while, excite the compassion of tlie sternest. It may 
be mpposed that Nina's humanity could not have endured it Not 
so; instead of avoiding him, she would walk through those parts of 
the city where he was employed, and frequently cross before him, 
in the hope of attracting his attention, merely that he might see 
how sorrowful she was, and then, she thought, she would be luippier. 
But when, after some time, she suspected — (and the reader cannot 
but be prepared for so natural a transition) — there were other emo- 
ti<»is in her bosom of a more tender nature than pity, she feared to 
watch him but from a distance. It ought not to create surprise, that 
as she could never drive him from her mind, he should win her 
heart even in a convict's clothes ; though possibly in the gayest dress, 
and with the handsome lively countenance for wliich he was once 
admired, he might not have raised the slightest interest in her 
affections. 

Still she retained the name of £*a Bella Tabaccaia; yet it was 
commonly followed by a whisper that once she was far more beau- 
tiful; and indeed her cheeks and her lips grew paler every day. 
This, together with the change of expression in her features, and 
her always choosing the earliest hour to go to mass, gave rise to 
many rumours. Some asserted she had been shamefully deserted 
by some one whom nobody knew ; others, that she looked forward in 
terror towards the day when her enemy was to be released ; and 
others, that she lived in constant dread of assassination — among 
which last was her wise aunt. Only one person, a lover of Nina's, 
discovered the secret; and he, as he has often declared, traced in her 
artless conduct the gradual progress of her love for Gaetano, from 
the first moment she saw him in the street. This may be going too 
fkr back ; — ^yet it is no matter. He behaved generously, nobly to 
her; carefully avoiding to hint at iiis discovery, and offering his 
services to alleviate the hardships of his rival's fate. What a de> 
%ht to speak of him ! 1 wish I might give his name ! Money is 
sometimes slipped into the hands of the convicts by their friends, 
while the guards pretend not to observe it, or turn their eyes another 
way. This was attempted by tliat young man with Gaetano, but 
nothing eould induce him to receive it. To every offer of kindness 
he neither replied, nor evinced by his maimer tliat the words were 
understood. He was told that Nina Avas unhappy, and still he re- 
tained the same lethargic look. Every sense, his very soul, appeared 
to be fettered more heavily than his limbs. Failing in this, tho 
)WW Bian vialed the prlsouy and hoped io aSoid ^m<& \<^v&^ \^ 
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Nina in speaking of the attention paid to their health and cleanli- 
ness ; and he described the discipline ^thin the avails, not more 
serere than the mildest goyemment could suggest; and Nina, as 
she listened to him, silently laid her cheek upon^his hand. She, too, 
in her evening walks, iivould lead her aunt toivards the Ponte a Mare^ 
and there lean upon the parapet, as if watching the rushing of the 
Amo through the arches. The prison stands at the end of the 
bridge. At the Ave Maria she heard them at their prayers ; and 
sometimes her ear was startled at loud singing and laughter through 
the barred windows ; for men, whether in a prison or a palace, how- 
erer wretched their crimes or their follies ought to make them, will 
stiU, as in defiance, gire a loose to wild jollity ; and alas ! it is the 
only enjoyment that remains to them. 

The three years crawled drearily away, and at last the hour 
arriyed for Gaetano to be set at liberty. A parcel was left for him 
at the prison door, with a message that it came from his father. 
Gaetano seized it frova. the keeper's hands, and throwing himself 
passionately on the ground, pressed it to his breast, for he had feared 
he was alxmdoned by every one he loved, and then he covered his 
face with it, and bathed it with his tears, the first he had shed 
within those walls. Suddenly he started up and tore open the 
parcel, eagerly searching for a letter-^^there was none — ^it contained 
nothing but a common sailor's dress. The cruel meaning in this 
present could not be misconstrued, and the son looked at it with a 
mixture of grief and indignation. " Yes, he shall be obeyed !'* he 
muttered to himself; and at that instant Nina's lover, with his un- 
wearied goodness, came in to warn him of his father's anger, and to 
advise not to seek a reconciliation too hastily. " Besides," he con- 
tinued, " your father is ill and weak — ^bed-ridden for these five 
months — in great pain, — and, it is thought, his disease is incuraUe." 
** Then," replied Gaetano, " I must see my father ere he dies, and 
he shall bless me — I know he will ; and then, since he commands it 
I will fly my country l" He hurried to put on the sailor's dothes, 
and instantly, with his free unfettered feet, speeded towards Pistoia. 

When this news was carried to Nina, she trembled with appre- 
hensicm. From all she could learn, the father's rage was implacable, 
and the crime of staining his family pride was never to be pardoned. 
She dreaded that Gaetano might be driven to some other act of de- 
spair, worse than before — suicide perhaps — and therefore, quietly 
avoiding observation, resolved to follow. A coach, similar to a 
stage-coach in England, was on the start for Lucca. There was yet 
a single place vacant, and when she entered it, the driver glady 
whipped Ida horses forward. ^^ Hbnq 1 ivot done wrong?" ilw 
saked berself^ ** for no doubt he Vias to^exv V^ift weax^t \Bib^ 
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the mountaiiis. This silly coach — ^how it loiters! My own fuet 
were better l'* At Lucca she impatiently left her company, for- 
getting all ceremony, to the astonishment of a gentleman with a 
ribbon in his button-hole. She sought not for another conve}ance, 
certain that her pace would be quicker than the lazy trot of such 
horses as had borne her from Pisa^ and somewhat touched with 
shame at riding at her ease while Gaetano toiled on foot. On she 
walked, and in a few minutes came to that tedious part of the road, 
where the eye sees, in a straight line, and on a flat, full three miles 
in prospect, between two double rows of trees. IShe strained her 
sight, but could distinguish no one in a sailor's habit She quick- 
ened her steps. The road then takes a slight turn, and there is 
again a similar prospect, and for the same extent. Still not seeing 
him, she cried out—** Qh 1 where is he ? Dear INIadonna, queen 
of heaven, do but preserve him in his right mind, and 1 will be 
content ! Let his father's arms receive him, and I will return — 
happy— «nd he shall never know that he might find a home in 
mine!" Coming into Pesda, she observed some children building 
their day-houses on the side of the bridge ; and perceiving tliat their 
work must have lasted from the morning, she hoped they could give 
her some information. From them she learned tliat such a one had 
passed, though they disagreed as to the time, and described hint 
very doubtfully ; however, one among them, a little creature with a 
sharp thin face, satisfied her it could be no other but Gaetano, by 
his wonder at his long quick strides. Now she felt more light 
of heart, and gazed upon the mountains, clothed in a thousand 
varieties of trees and shrubs, and forming a kind of amphitheatre 
above the city, and her eyes wandered over the rich, luxuriant 
plain, till her soul was elevated by the beauty of nature, and, for- 
getting the Madonna, she prayed direct to the Creator. 

At that moment, Gaetano knocked at his father's door. The 
servant who opened it, though a stranger to him, looked confused, 
as if he had been taught to expect such a visitor ; and without ask- 
ing any questions, left him on the threshold. Presently he returned, 
and in a low voice told him he was threatened to be dismissed from 
the house, if he did not immediately close the door upon him. 
** Then do your duty," said Gaetano, ** and shut me out," — and as 
he spoke he retired one step backward, — ** but tell my father 1 
only desire to touch his hand before I leave him for ever." No 
reply was brought, and the son waited there without motion, like a 
statue. At last the window of the room where the father lay, was 
opened. The wretched old man, on a sick bed, his bed of death, 
wiUi a voice scarce human, shrieked at his oncift \Mb\Q^<&^ Vrj '\sl 
Bis fury ^Yas exasperated, instead ofb^n^^ «i\]\^>x<&^^\^^ ^b^ 

s3 
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orm sufferings— >1 will not, I cannot repeat his words. Gaetano 
stood firmly, and heard them with a painful smile. But wiien they 
ceased, and there was silence, he simk upm his knees, with his body 
supported against the door-post. The window was closed. Pas- 
sengers stopped in their way, and whispered, and knew not how to 
act At last a little girl from a neighbour's was sent with food, and 
as she said, " Dear signer, eat! eat!" Gaetano laughed. One 
circumstance I must not omit: his brother, the now favoured son, 
stole softly round from the garden door, and kissed him, but for a 
short moment, and then fled swiftly back, lest his love should be noticed 
by any one in the house. Towards night-fiEill, the sympathy of the 
town's people increased, and collecting there in a crowd, they began 
to talk loudly and impatiently. This still more enraged the father: 
he ordered the window to be opened again, but his curses were 
answered by a cry from the people in the street; and a poor cripple, 
a beggar, exclaimed, " Peace, peace i irrererent old man !" and 
they heard him no more. 

Nina was then forcing her way through the crowd. She had just 
arrired, pale and heart-sick, but not weary. Regardless of the by- 
standers, or rather, not giving them a thought, she knelt down dose 
to Gaetano, with her arms crossed upon her breast, like one of 
Raphael's angels, and prayed him to forgive her. He heard her 
gentle voice as a voice from heaven, and lifting his feeble eyelids, 
saw who it was. ** Forgive you I" he replied, ** I forgive all — all — 
even my father I everyone but myself!" And striving to raise 
himself from the door-post, he sunk senseless into her arms. She 
believed his heart was burst—that he was either dead or dying — 
and screamed for help. The \iindow above her head closed against 
her cries. 

Many among the crowd sprung forward to her assistance, and 
they bore Gaetano to an inn, while Nina walked by his side with- 
out a word, his hand fast locked in hers. On the following morn- 
ing he was in a high fever, which, after a few days, became so 
violent, it threatened speedily to destroy him. All the while Nina 
was his kind nurse ; and in spite of the restraint laid upon unmar- 
ried women in Italy, she alone attended him. *' Entire aflection 
scometh nicer hands. " The brother often visited him, but secretly, 
and at night, with all the circumspection of a gallant to his mistress. 
At length Nina had the joy to see his health return, hanging over 
him with her sweet, quiet smiles, till he gazed upon her, forgetting 
he was unhappy. In a few days he wondered if it was possible to 
be unhappy again. And the roses \>eg&n to blush on her cheeks 
more beautiful than ever they Y»aA\A\»\iftA\»lw%. X^\.>iswj T«ver 
talked of loTing each othex— It 'vroa «k "wsXa ol >K^t^^i^-^«L>^DKt *. 
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them had a doubt of it One evening, the brother, as he paid his 
stolen visit, ma not in the least surprised to hear they were married 
— ^why should he ? And he wished them joy, and embraced Gae- 
tano, and kissed the hand of his sister-bride, with a happiness almost 
equal to their own. 

There was a good opportunity for opening a snuffshop at Pesda, 
so the young couple resolved to fix themselves there. The aunt, and 
all the stock in trade, were removed from Pisa in the same cart to 
the new shop. Gaetano was presently initiated into the mysteries 
of weights and scales and canisters, delighted with his industry as his 
wife stood by his side. Yet at times a pang came across him as he 
thought of his £ither. At the end of six months a priest caUed, and 
said his genitore had forgiven him. This was merely effected by 
the horrors of his ihith; and, therefore, the greatest bigot could 
have received but little comfort from it. I u fact, he did no more than 
twg'iTe him as a Christian; with this proviso, that he would never 
see him or leave liim a farthing. Soon after this the old man died. 
Immediately the brother offered to divide the property; and upon 
his repeated entreaties, Gaetano did receive a part. " I cannot take 
half," said he, ** because you, with a large house and no shop, are 
a poorer man than I am." 

The aunt is more demure than ever. There are so many stories 
abroad of the infamy of an iUustrissimo becoming a shopkeeper, and 
of a respectable girl, marrying a convict, that she is nervous. She 
goes about protesting she had no hand in the matter, that nottiing of 
the kind ever entered her head, and thus gets suspected, most un- 
deservedly, as a sly, good-for-nothing, wicked woman. 

True love, they say, must be *^ itself alone,** not the oflspring of 
any other passion; and that affection springing from gratitude or 
pitjr is by no means love ; with many more wise savings, whirh I 
forget. To all this I have nothing to reply, — I only refer such dog- 
matizers to the principal snufilshop in Pescia. Gaetano and Nina 
have now three children. The youngest is the most beautiful infant 
I ever saw, " especially at the mother's breast ;'* mind, reader, 
these are the husband's own words, and you are not to make me ac- 
countable for so dainty an observation. 

Leigh Hunt. 
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THE HOLLY TREE. 

O Reader ! host thou ever stood to see 

The holly tree? 
The eye that conteniplat«8 it well perceires 

Its glossy leaves 
OrderM by an intelligence so wise, 
As might coafound the Atheist^i sophistries. 

Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 

Wrinkled and keen ; 
No grazing cattle through their prickly round 

Can reach to wound ; 
But as they grow where nothing is to fear. 
Smooth and unarmM the pointless leaves appear. 

I love to view these things with curious eyes. 

And moralize : 
And in this wisdom of the holly tree 

Can emblems see 
Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant rhyme. 
One wluch may profit in the after time. 

Thus, though abroad perchance I might appear 

Harsh and austere. 
To those who on my leisure would intrude 

Reserved and rude, /^ 
Gentle at home amid my friends I'd be. 
Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt I know. 

Some harshness show. 
All vain asperities I day by day 

Would wear away. 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 

And as, when all the summer trees are seen 

So bright and green. 
The holly leaves their fadeless hues display 

Less bright than they ; 
But when the bare and wintry woods we see. 
What then so cheerful as the holly tree y 

So serious should my youth appear among 

The thoughtless throng, 
So would I seem amid the young and gay 

More grave than they. 
That in my age as c\ieetiu\ \ iiA%\vV.\» 
As the green wiuteT of \.\ie Yio\\>i \xe«. 



MISERIES OF A HANDSOME MAN * 

MisBRixs of a handBome man ! Young ladies tHU smile and old 
men look incaredulous at this declaration, but let not either of thosu 
dasses deem me an object of envy ; — far from it Little do they ima- 
gine how I am led to itproach my beautiful mouth, to look daggers at 
my brilliant eyes, todeYote each particular feature to the most particu- 
larly unpleasant fate that ever unhappy beauty endured. How often 
do I envy the peaceful state of mind which they who are called " or- 
dinary people," they who have erery thing ** in common" are des- 
tined to enjoy— they whose noses luxuriate in such an insignificancy 
of snub as never to have exdted the impertinent attacks either of ad- 
miration or of envy — ^whose eyes nobody knov^-s the colour of — 
whose height is five feet sametlung— in short, whose whole personal 
attributes are framed with such attention to the golden mean as never 
to have attracted attention. Perhaps my readers may smile at this— 
they will not understand the nature of my miseries — ^let them b'sten. 
My in£Euicy was my golden age ; mountains of sugar plums, oceans 
of jellies, torrenta of kisses,, were the rewards I received for being bom 
a beauty. Oh, that 1 could have always continued six years old ! But 
the scene soon changed, the firsthint I received that life was in future 
to consist of sometMng else than comfits and kisses, was from my 
fiither, who told my mother in my presence^ thatthe boy's pretty face 
was likely to make him a pretty fooL From that time my fate dark- • 
ened. 1 was sent to school, where the boys called me Pdly, and the 
master told me with a jeer j when his infernal cane was on my back, 
not to spoil my pretty £u:e with crying. Some of the bigger ruffians 
would absolutely squirt ink on my foce, and tell me they were beauty 
spota ; — a thousand indignities of this sort were my unfortunate lot 
When I left school the prospect brightened a little ; I was yet too 
young to be an object of f^ to mammas or curiosity to daughters. 
My prettiness was as yet thought amusing ; nay, so innocent was 
its nature at that time, that a maiden lady, verging towards what 
is emphatically called a certain age, who had taken a fancy to por- 
trait painting, actually desired me to sit to her, my face was so like the 
Apollo's. I never sat but tmoe, and after some time I learned that the 
old cat had remarked, that whatever likeness the rest of my face might 
bear to the ApoUo, my eyes were unquestionably full of the devil ! 
That remark dung to me for years after. I never got the better of it 
For a year 'or two, however, I may be said to have enjoyed my 
cxisteaMe ; but ** a change came o'er the spirit efjaiy dream." 

It ynm discovered that I was vain, — *^ all hatn\som« 'i^o^V^^xt^N^vw^ 
* From " Every Mau*s Paper B»n»k.'* 
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you knovr— and then to see how the creature walks, one can tell that 
he fancies all the world admire him.*' It was to no purpose chang- 
ing my walk ; if I walked upright, it was pride — if negb'gently, it was 
aflectation. I cut my chiu unfortunately with a razor, and then 
—the criticisms that were showered on the unfortunate bit of court 
plaister, it was necessary to strip olf the plaisler twenty times a day 
to satisfy every aunt and cousin and female friend, that it was a real 
\^'Ound, and not intended as a beauty spot Not a coat could I wear, 
but it was said to have employed lialf a dozen men in making, and 
as many more in altering — a report was spread abroad tbat a tailor 
was one whole night and day locked up in my room, and myself with 
him, altering a coat in which 1 >vas to appear at a ball tliat eyeniiig. 
Then the observations — *' It really was ridiculous for a good-looking 
young man to be so puppyish ; it would be excusable in an ugly 
one." Any thing to please. I changed my plan and appeared a 
sloven,— hat unbrushed, clothes awkwardly arranged, neckcloth vilely 
tied — worse and worse . The battery changed its fire, but was as 
murderous as ever — '* deanliness and attention to dress are tlie boun- 
den duty of all young persons, no personal graces can excuse inatten- 
tion to tliese essentials," — that Avas my old aunt *' Well now really, 
Harry, this is too bad, we, you know, have admired your face long 
enough, and are not so afraid of its powerful influence as to desire 
you to disguise youiself in that horrid dress— it is really shocking," 
— ^that was my young cousin. ** Have you seen that piece of vanity, 

Mr , lately? He imagines because he has the handsomest face 

of any person we know, he is entitled to be the most vilely dressed 
— the brute!" — that was every body. 

I grew up to man's estate, the plot against me thickened ; the woild 
seemed one great critic, who had notlung to do but to write articles 
upon beauty and vaidty, and garde-a-vous )Oung maidens. Mothers 
now began to gather together their daughters behind the folds of 
their gigot sleeves, whenever I made my appearance. The society 
of the } oung, I was debarred from, and none but the old and ugly 
were left me. Then — the scandalous reports that were circulated a* 
bout my habits. One said, he or she (I forget which]), had heard 
that I slept with my whiskers in curl papers, another that I was 
three hours and twenty- five minutes tying my cravat, and that I 
spoiled several dozen during the operation ; another that I had been 
heard to say that I would make love to any ten women in one day> 
and make tlicm promise to marry me the next ; " he must be im- 
moral, he is so handsome, and then the women do spoil those m^r 
creatures so, when they are at all good-looking ; for my part, 1 detest 
men :" that was Miss «Iu\\anaScrdggucx^V\«iXk!\ ihe certainly ought 
to have had good reason for Vicr CLeV.e&Va\AQii, t^t \v;> ^xa «h^ VsHstii 
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Rt me more than horself. The worst of all this was, tliat the pn'tty 
craatures themselves believed all that was told them — " this was the 
unkindest cat of all." I could have borne all the criticisms and es- 
pionage of the antiquated Hecates, and gloried in the idea of reveng- 
ing mysdf, by making a conquest of some blooming }'oung creature 
but this was denied me ; I was the object of universal fear. Elder 
sisters would tell their younger sisters to *' keep close/' to them, when 
I entered a room, and would acquire a reputation for courage by 
venturing to answer my questions. I was peepeu at over fans, and 
viewed through door chinks. 1 was treated, in fact, as a monster. 
I verily believe, to have been seen alone with me, would liave ruined 
a girl's reputation ; however, they gave me but little chance. 

I grew melancholy, misanthropic ; I likened myself to the wan- 
dering jew, to the last man — life is a burthen to them, beauty to me. 
I lost my spirits and forsook society, — more libels. ** Ah, I knew it 
would come to this ; I said he would repent of his sins at last ; well, 
let him be miserable, il may be some consolation to the many whoso 
hearts he has broken." This was said of me — of me, who never 
would have dreamed that women had any hearts at all, or if they 
had, I might have supposed them made of adamant, so little were 
they ever softened by words or deeds of mine. Have they any 
hearts ? the tigresses. But it was plain that whatever plan I might 
choose to adopt, I should be subject to the like attacks. It was the 
&Me of the miller and bis donkey ; nothing would please : but, alas 1 
the likeness reaches no farther, — the miller sold his donkey, my 
beauty oould not be sold. 

My friend George Singleton married. Now, thought I, there is 
a retreat for me, in his domestic circle, there I may be happy; my 
friend vrill make one woman reasonable ; she will admit me, perliaps 
even she will induce others of her sex to t^ike pity on me. Vain 
hopes, foolish anticipations ! The very first visit I paid them, George 
looked uneasy, shifted Ids chair, made signs to his wife (I saw it all, 
miserable wretch that I am, sutfering has made my senses acute), 
till at last his wife quitted the presence, under the plea of a violent 
head-ache (I never saw a woman look better in my life), while he 
was so confoundedly civil, that I made my retreat, as soon as possible. 
I saw it aU, but it was too good a chance to be given up. I called 
again — the dose was repeated, and the eternal head-ache again sent 
her ofi*. I reproached him with want of confidence, and he replied 
with the most provoking candour, ** why, my dear fdlow, I really 
am as proud of }our acqwiintance as ever, but you see I am married, 
and you are aware that you — ^>ou — '' he began to stammer, but I 
cat him short, wliat was the good of listening to what I knew b&< 
fimfaaiid; he was aftaid to trust me with his wife. 
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One trial more. I softened down all. my obnoxious beauties, 
combed my hair straij^ht, clipped my mustachios, muffled the face 
as much as possible, corrected every thing that I thought was pro- 
minent In my manners, exercised myself in all awkward attitudes ; 
in short, defaced and vulgarized mysdf as much as possible, to make 
myself as much like ordinary humanity as lay in my power, and then 
tried if society would look upon me in my altered shape. The trial 
partially succeeded, and I was permitted to pay my addresses to a 
beautiful glrL But here my pen foils me — ^nerer shall I have the 
courage to describe— how 1 was obliged to hold my handkerchief be> 
fore my £u» when her oonfounded relations were about (she herself was 
not so particular)— how I was obliged to vary my position,, so as to 
show myself in the worst light in their presence ; how it was at last 
discovered in spite of my attempts at concealment ; how my beauty 
dung to me in spite ofall the abominably libellous insinuations from all 
quarters, that a handsome man admires nothing but himself; how 
the difficulties were at last got over — ^ring bought, house furnished, 
when every thing was overturned by myself. 1 unfortunately was 
discovered by my beauty gazing in a looking-glass; and here I so- 
lemnly declare, that I was not admiring myself^ but merely endea- 
vouring to discover the cause of a violent titillation at the extremity 
of my nose. 1 was perceived, I say, by her, and there the affiiir aid- 
ed. ** She never would marry a man who looked at a looldng-glBSi 
while she was in the room ; h^ friends had told her it would oonu 
to that." 

Think of that !— So now it is all over with me. I see that I ama 
marked man, and nothing that I can do will ever alter the current 
of my fate. I have had serious thoughts lately of disfiguring my fioe 
with a razor, or some such device, to bring myseltdown to the stand' 
ard of ordinary perfection which these despots have established; biit 
after all it might be of little avail ; fate is against me. I have cahuad 
myself down to something like content, and am waiting for the, 
period when time will have whitened my hair, pulled out my teeth, 
bent my body, and made me fit to be seen. 



SHIPWRECK. 

Her giant.fonn 

O'er wraUiful surge, tlirough blftckening storm. 

Majestically calm, would go 

'Mid the deep darkness, white bs snow • 

Bat geuUy now the smtdi wnyei glide. 

Like playful Umba o*«r amouuXaaiC^vv^i^ 
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So stately ber bearin^r* m prond her array. 
The BHtln the will traTerss for ever and aye. 
Many ports will exult at the gleam of her mast !— 
Hush I hoHh I thoa vain dreamer ! this hour is her lant. 
Fire hundred souls in one instant of dread 
Are hurried o*er the deck ; 
And ftst the miserable ship 
Beeoaws a lifriess wre<dc. 
Her keel liath struck on a hidden rode, 
■ Her planks are torn asunder, 
And down come her mssts with a reeling shock. 
And a hideous crash like thunder. 
Her Bidls are draggled in the brine 
That fj^dened late the skies. 
And her pendant that kissed the fisir moonshine 
Down many a fathom lies. 
Her beauteous sides, whose rainbow hues 
Gleamed softly from below. 
And flung a warm and sunny flash 
O'er the wreaths of murmuring snow. 
To the coral rocks are hurrying down 
To sleep amid colours as bright as their own. 
Oh ! many a dream was in the sliip 
An hour before her death ; 
And sights of home with sighs disturbed 
The sleepers* long<i4rawn breath. 
Instead of the murmur of the sea 
The sailor heard the humming tree 
Alive through all its leaves. 
The hum of the spreading sycamore 
That grows l>efore Ids cottage-door, 
And the swallow's song in the eaves. 
His arms enclosed a blooming boy. 
Who listened with tears of sorrow and joy 
To the dangers his father hsd passed ; 
And his wife,— by turns she wept and smiled. 
As she looked on the father of her child 
Returned to her at last,^ 
He wakes at the vessel's sudden roll. 
And the rush of wstcrs is in his soul. 
Now is the ocean's bosom bare. 
Unbroken as the floating air ; 
The ship hath melted quite away. 
Like a strugg^ng dream at break of day. 
No image meets my wandering eye 
But the new-risen sun, and the sunny sky. 
Though the night.shades are gone, yet a vapour dull 
Bedims the waves so beautiful ! 
While a low and melancholy moan 
Mourns for the glory that hath flovni. 

Wu.aoH.* 
» "ThcIsleofPslmt." 
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THE ADVENTUBJE OF THE MASON.* 

TfixB,K was once upon a time a poor mason, or bricklayer, Vn 
Granada^ yrho kept all the saints' days and holidays, and Saint 
Monday into the bargain, and yet, with all his devotion, he grew 
pooser and poorer, and could scarcdy earn bread for his numerous 
lamily. One night he was roused from his iirst sleep by a knock- 
iB^ at his door. He opened it, and beheld befbre him a tall, meagre, 
; oadMrerouS'looIdng priest 

** Hark yoy honest friend !" said tlie stranger ; <* I hove obsenred 
tint you are .a good Christian, and one to be trusted ; will you un- 
. dertak« a job this very night?'* 

- - 'f With all my heart, Senor Padre, on conditions that I am paid 
aoooirdingly/* 

" That you shall be ; but you must sufler youiiielf to be blind- 
folded." 

To this. the nuuon made lie objection; so, being hoodwinked, he 

was led by the priest through various rough lanes and winding pns- 

Bf^nes, until theiy stopped before the portal, of a house. The priest 

then applied a key, turned a. creaking lock, and opened what sounded 

• like a ponderous door. They entered, the door was closed and bolted, 

and the mason was conducted through an echoing corridor, and a 

.;^padoas hall, to an interior part of the building. Here the bandage 

..WHS remoyed from his eyes» and he found himself in a patio, or 

court, dimly lighted by a single lamp. In the centre was the dry 

basifOrof a|i old Moorish fountain, .under which the priest requested 

Jum to form a, small vault, bricks and mortar being at hand for the 

puiQMkse. He accordingly worked all, night, but without finishing 

ih# job. Just before df^y-break* the priest put a piece of gold into 

his hand, and having again blindfolded him, conducted him back to 

■his dwelling. ^ 

" Aire you wiUing," said he, " to return and complete your work ? 
♦* Gladly, Senor Padre, provided I am so well paid.'"—" Well, then, 
t<Mi¥>nrow at midnight I will call again." He did so, and the 
vault was completed. " Now," said the priest, " you must help 
me to bring forth the bodies that are to be buried in this rault** 

The poor noason's hair rose on his head at these words : he fbl- 

vlowed the priest, with trembling steps, into a retired chamber of 

the mansion, expecting to behold some ghastly spectacle of death, 

but was relieved on perceiving three or four portly jars standii^ in 

Qa0 corner. They were evidently full of money, and it was with 

• Fro« « Tlie Alhambr*. . "fty Getffet^ C\«i|««v:' \}N%AWngtoii Inriog.] 
London lEBU. . . . 
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great labour that he and the pnest carried them forth and oomigned 
them to their tomb. The vault was thca dMed, the pavement re- 
placed, and all traces of the work obliterated. The mason was 
again hoodwinked and led forth by a route different fh)m that by 
which he had come. After they had wandered for a lonf time 
through a perplexed maze of lanes and alleys, they halted. The 
priest then put two pieces of gold into his hand : ** Wait here," 
said he, ** until you hear the cathedral bell toll for matins. If you 
presume to uncover your eyes before that time, evil will befoll yon:" 
so saying, he departed. The mason waited fidthfully, amusing 
himself by weighing the gold pieces in his hand, and clinking them 
against each other. The moment the cathedral bell rang its matin 
peal, he uncovered his eyes, and found himself on the banks of the 
Xenil, from whence he made the best of his way home, and revelled 
with his family for a whole fortnight on the profits of his two nights' 
work '; after which, he was as poor as ever. 

He continued to work a little, and pray a good deal, and Iceep 
Saints*-da}'8 and holidays, from year to year, while his fiimily grew 
up as gaunt and ragged as a crew of gypsies. As he was seated one 
evening at the door of his hovel, he was accosted by a rich old cur- 
mudgeon, who was noted for owning many liouses, and being a 
griping landlord. The man of money eyed him for tt moment 
firom beneath a pair of anxious shagged eyebrows. 

" I am told, friend, that you are verj' poor." — " There is no de- 
nying the fUct, $enor, — ^it speaks for itself." — " I presume then, 
that you will be glad of a job, and will work cheap." —'* As cheap, 
my master, as any mason in Granada." — •* Tliat's what I want. I 
have an old house fallen into decay, that costs me more money thaa 
it is worth to keep it in repair, for nobody will Uyo in it ; so 1 must 
contrive to patch it up and keep it together at as snudl expense as 
possible.** 

The mason was accordingly conducted to a large deserted house 
that seemed going to ruin. Passing through several empty halls 
and chambers, he entered an inner court, where his eye was caught 
by an old Moorish fountain. He paused for a moment, for a dream- 
ing recollection of the place came over him. 

" Pray," said he, ** who occupied this house formerly ?" 

" A pest upon him '."cried the landlord, " it was an old miserly 
priest, who cared for nobody but himself. He was said to bo'im- 
mensely rich, and, having no relations, it was thought he lAiouId 
leave all his treasures to the church. Ho died suddenly, and the 
priests and friars thronged to take possession of his wealth ; but no- 
tfafi^ oould thtff And hat a few dacaii,fai <^\Qe^cnii2»:nfe.- T&a 
nvjst luck has fallen on me, for, since bia deaAx, l\i<b Q^^l IS^^ ^b^ 

*2 
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tinuei to occupy my hodM ivitlioat paying rent, aiid there's no 
taking the law of a dead man. The people prejbend to hear the 
dinking of gold all night in the chamber where the old priest slept, 
ai if he were counting over his money, and sometimes a groaning 
and moaning about the court. 'Whether true or finlsa, these stories 
hare brought a bad name on my house, and not a tenant will romain 
in It" 

« Enoughj" said the mason, sturdily: " let me lire in your house 
rent-fjree until some better tenant present, and I will engage to put 
It in repair, and to quiet the troubled spirit that disturbs it. I am 
a good christian and a poor man, and am not to be daunted by the 
deril himself, eren though ha shovld eome in the shape of a big bag 
of money I " 

The offer of the honnt mason was gladly aDespted-; he moved 
widi his family into the house, and Ailfilled all his engagements. 
By little and little he res^red it to its former state ; the clinking of 
gold was no more heard at night in the chamber of the defunct 
priest, but began to be heaxd by .day in the pocket of the living ma- 
son. In a word, he inoreoeed rabidly in wealth, to the admiration 
of all his neighbours, and became one of the richest men in Granada: 
he gave large sums to the church, by way, no doubt, of satisf}ing 
his ooDScienoe, and n^eif reveai.ed the, secret pf thq vault until on 
his deathrbed to his son andi heic* i : .• 
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THE SLEEPING ^ZJiXTTY] 

Ykar after year^unto htrfeet. 

The while she florabereth aloney 
Orer the plv^tfd eoverlet 

The maidta^iet.blaBk hair hath gtown* 
Od either side her tnnc6d form 

Forth streaming ArtHB a braiA of pearl j 
The slumbVaua Ught is rich aad warm. 

And merea net oathA rounded curU 

The silk star.bridded coyerlid 

Unto her limbs itself doth monid 
Laof^dly erer, a.t\&, amfd 

Her fun black ritaglets dowtiward ron*d, 
Glows forth each softly shadowM arm 

With bracelets of the d\amoud bright ; 
Her constant beauty deVlhiTifonu 

StUlpeaa with \uye and ^m nn\^^ Vv%^\» 
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Am Rleept ; her breatbingB are not he:u-d 

In palan chambers far apart ; 
The fragrant trenes are not stirred 

Ituit lie upon her charmed hi>art. 
8he sleeps ; on either ride np swells 

The gold fringed pillovr lightly pressed ; 
She sleeps, nor dreams, but erer dwells 

A perfect form in perfect rest. 

ALFKED TSXNT:0N. 



THE BEETLE. 

Pjok hobbling beetle, needit not haste ; 
Should traveller traveller thus alarm ? 
Pursue thy journey through the waste. 
Not foot of mine shall work thee harm. 

Who knows what errand grave thou hart : 
•• Small family**— that have not dined f 
Lodged under pebble, there they fast. 
Till head of liouse have raised the wind. 

Man's bread lies *nong the feet of men ; 
For cark and rooil sufficient cause ! 
"Who cannot sow would reap ;— and then 
In Beetledom are no poor.laws. 

And if thy wife and thou agree 
But ill, as like when short of victual, 
I swear, the public sympathy 
Thy fortune meriteth, poor beetle, . 

Alas, and I snould dn thee akaith. 
To realms of night with heeltap send I '. 
Who JudgM thee worthy pains of death ? 
On earth, save me, without a friend ! 

Pass on, poor beetle, venerable 
Art thou, were wonders neVr so rife ; 
Thou hast what Bel to Tower of Babel 
Not gave : the chief of wonders — life. 

Al«o of ** ancient family," 
Though small in siye, of feature dark ! 
\Vhat Debrett'e peer surpasseth thee t 
Thy ancestor was in Noah's ark. 

t3 
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THE INCOGNITO ; OR, COUNT FITZ-HUM.* 

Thx town-ooundl were sitting, and in gloomy silence ; alternately 
they looked at each other, and at the official order (that morning re» 
ceiTed), which reduced their perquisites and salaries by one-half 
At length the chief burgomaster rose, turned the mace-bearer out of 
the room, and bolted the door. That worthy man, howoYer, was not 
so to be baffled : old experience in acoustics had taught him where 
to apply his ear with most advantage in cases of the present emer- 
gency ; and as the debate soon rose from a humming of gentle dis- 
sent to the stormy pitch of downright quarrelling, he found no dif- 
ficulty jn assuaging the pangs of his curiosity. The council he soon 
learned, were divided as to the course to be pursued on their com- 
mon calamity ; whether formally to remonstrate or libt, at the risk 
of losing their places \ indeed, they were divided on every point ex- 
cept one, and that was, contempt for the political talents of the new 
prince, who could begin his administration upon a principle so mon> 
•tious as that of retrenchment. 

At length, in one of the momentary pauses of the hurricane, the 
council distinguished the sound of two vigorous fists placing with the 
utmost energy upon the panels of the door outside. " What pre- 
sumption is this?" exclaimed the chairman, immediately leaping 
up. However, on opening the door, it appeared that the fury of the 
summons was dictated by no &ilure in respect, but by absolute ne- 
cessity: necessity has no law: and any more reverential knocking 
could have had no chance of being audible. The ^person outade was 
Mr Commissioner Pig ; and his business was to commum'cate a des* 
patch of pressing importance which he had that moment received by 
express. 

*^ First of all, gentlemen,*' said the pursy commissioner, ** allow 
me to take breath :*' and, seating himself, he began to wipe his fore- 
head. Agitated with the fear of some unhappy codicil to the un- 
happy testament already received, the members gazed anxiously at 
the open letter which he held in his hand ; and the chairman, un- 
able to control his impatience, made a grasp at it: <* Permit me, 
Mr Pig."—", No 1" said Mr Pig : " it is the postscript only which 
concerns the council : wait one moment, and I will have the honour 
of reading it myself." Thereupon he drew out his spectacles ; and, 
adjusting them with provoking coolness, slowly and methodically 
proceeded to read as follows: " We open our letter to acquaint you, 
with a piece of news which has just come to our knowledge, and 
which it mil be important for youi \Avm. to learn as soon as possible., 

• From lUe Getmwk oi SODi\i\»ft% .,..,, ^. 
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Hii Serene Highness has resolTed on Tisituig the remoter provinces 
of his n6!w dominions immediately : he means to preserre the strict- 
est incognUoi and we understand will traTel under the name of 
Count Fits-Hum, and will be attended only by one gentleman of 
the bed-chamber, viz,, Mr Von Hoax. The carriage he will use 
on this oceasion is a phiin landau, the body painted dark blue ; and 
for his highness in particular, you wiU easily distinguish him by his 
superb whiskers. Of course we need scarcely suggest to. you, that if 
the prindpal hotel of your town should not be in comme-U-finU order, 
it will be proper to meet the illustrious traveller on his entrance with 
an ofier of better accommodations in one of the best private mansions, 
amongst which your own is reputed to stand foremost. Your town 
is to have the honour of his first visit ; and on this account you will 
be much envied, and the eyes of all the country turned upon you." 

*' Doubtless: most important intelligence!" said the chairman* 
'* but who is your correspondent?"*—** The old and eminent house 
of WassermuUer and Co. ; and I thought it my duty to communi- 
cate the information without delay." 

** To be sure, to be sure: and the council is under the greatest 
oUigation to you for the service." 

So said all the rest : for they all viewed in the light of a providen- 
tial interference on behalf of the old system of fees,, perquisites, and' 
salaries, this opportunity so unexpectedly thrown in their way of 
winning the prince's favour. To make the best use of this opporto- 
nity, however, it was absolutely necessary that their hospitalities 
should be on the most liberal scale. On that account, it was highly 
gratifying to the council that Commissioner Pig loyally volunteered 
the loan of his house. Some drawback undoubtedly it was on this 
pleasure, that Commissioner Pig, in his next sentence, made known 
that he must be paid for his loyalty. However, there was no Re- 
medy ; and his demands were acceded to. For not only was Pig- 
house the only mansion in the town at all suitable fbr the eocatf<M), 
but it was also known to be so, in the prince's capital, as clearly ap- 
peared fh>m the letter which had just been read — at least when . tetidr 
by Pig himself. 

AM being thus arranged, and the council on the point of breaking 
up, a sudden cry of ** Treason I" was raised by a member ; and the 
maoe-bearer was detected skulking behind an arm-chair, pcrAdioudy 
drinking in the secrets of the state. He was instantly dragged out, 
tfce enormity of his crime displayed to him (which under many wise 
^mihments, the chairman assured him, would have been punished 
wiih the bowstring or instant decapitation,) and after being amerced 
iii a considerable fine, which paid the first instahnent ol \3&& '^\^^«ti 
demand, be wu bound over to invioktbl« 6«c9ree^ ^n^ «ii oaVXvsA tC^^^"^ 
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solemnity. This oath, on the suggeetion of a member, yima after- 
wards administered to the whole of the senate in rotation, as also to 
the commissioner : which done, the oornidl adjourned. 

*< Now, my dear creatures,'* said the commissioner to his wife and 
daughter, on returning home, *' without a moment's delay send for 
the painter, the upholsterer, the cabinet-maker, also for the butcher, 
Uie fishmonger, the poulterer, the confectioner : in one half-hour let 
each and all be at work ; and at work let them continue all day and 
ail night" 

" At work! but what for? what for. Pig?" 

** And, do you hear, as quickly as possible," added Fig, driving 
them out of the room. 

** But what for ?" they both repeated, re-entering at another door. 

Without vouchsafing any answer, however, the commissioner went 
on :•— ** and let the tailor, the shoemaker, the milliner, the ■ 

" The fiddlestick end, Mr Pig. I insist upon knowing what all 
this is about." 

'* No matter what, my darling. Sic volo, sicjubeo : Hat pro ratianc 
voluntas,^* 

'* Hark you, Mr Commissioner. Matters are at length come to 
a crisis. You have the audacity to pretend to keep a secret fhxn 
your lawful wife. Hear, then, my fixed determination. At thiir 
moment there is a haunch of venison roasting for dinner. The book 
is so ignorant that, without my directions, the haundi will be srorched* 
to a dnder. Now 1 swear that, unless you instantly reveal to me 
this secret without any reservation whatever, I will resign the venison 
to its fate. I will, by all that is sacred I" 

The venison could not be exposed to a more fiery trial than wis 
Mc Commissioner Pig ; the venison, when alive and hunted) could 
not have perspired more profusely, nor trembled in more anguish. 
But there was no alternative. His ** morals " gave way before ^ his 
passions ;" and after binding his wife and daughter by the goaeral 
oath of secrecy, he communicated the state mystery. By the same 
or similar methods so many other wives assailed the virtue of their 
husbands, that in a few hours the limited scheme of secrecy adopted 
by the council was realized on the most extensive scale : for bejftre 
nightfall, not merely a few members of the council, but every man, 
woman, and child, in the place, had been solemnly bound over to in- 
violable secrecy. 

Meantime some members of the council, who had an unhappy 

leaning to infidelity, began to suggest doubts on the authenticity of 

the oominisaoner*s news. Of old time he had been celebrated fi)lr 

the prodigious quantity of secret inUYlif^eTvcft vi^Mi \3kia letters oom- 

JBQunicated, but not equally for its cjoiSdtv* *^^ Q^\»&\\.^2Qn\\w W 
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VMtndictlim to the official nowf ^ the pubU6 Jourmb. But 
..^uch oeoBiiooB, the oonuniMioiier would exdalnit " What 
Who would bdieve what newspapers say? No man of 
U««es a word the newspapen say." Agreeably to which 
ri% ufKHi TarioaB cases of obstinate discord between his 
|d the gasettes of Europe, some of which went the length 
blank oontiadiction, unceremoniously giving the lio to each 
i perrifited in siding with the former : peremptorily refusing 
ked into a beiief of certain events which the rest of Europe 
g ago persuaded themselves to think matter of history.. The 
Wpsic, for Instance, he treats to this hour as a mere idle 
of politicians. '* Pure hypochondriacal fiction !" says he. 
nha^ur. could ever have occurred, as you may convince 
)iy jookii^ at my private letters: they make no allusion to 
ppbcMon of that sort, as you will see at once : none whatever.'* 
Uig the character of the commissioner's private correspon- 
stofbI councilmen were disposed, on reflection, to treat his 
inuaunication as very questionable and apocryphal ; amongst 
as the chairman or chief burgomaster ; and the next day ho 
iT^ to Pig- house for the purpose of expressing his doubts. 
Unissioner was .so much offended, that the other fbnnd it ad* 
I ap|[)logize with some energy. " I protest to you," said he, 
I f private individual I am fully satisfied: it is only in my 
y^ty that I took the liberty of doubting. The truth is, 
Mihfist is miserably poor: and wo would not wish to go to 
iQfO of a new covering fat the council-table upon a &Ise 
Upon my honour, it was s(dely upon patriotic grounds that 
^M^. the sceptics^ -' The oommisrianer scarcely gave Umnlf 
i|^ iDf accepting his apologiss. And indeed at this moment 
[smister had reason himself to feel ashamed of his absurA 
irftr in sushed a breathless messenger to announce, that the 
tett.fmd the gentleman with tiio ** superb whislcers " had 
If4 Uirough the north-gate. Yes: Fita-Hum and Yon 
ira jmsUively hero : not coming, but come ; and theproihnest 
va^ wiffx longer presume to- doubt. For whilst the messenger 
iritj^e Wiheels of Fit»-Hum*s landau began to fanm along the 
;i^h# chief buigomaster fled in aflHght ; and with him fled 
ll^^f infidelity. 

OS a triumph, a providential coujhde'theatre, on the side of 
jl^^veiB: the orthodoxy of the Piggian Commerdum Epia* 
^ now for. ever established, Neverthdeas, even in this 
fnisnt of his existence. Pig felt that he was not happy— not 
: to^yj somethifig was stUUeft to desire \ fl»in«lSh^^\)2tf2tak 
J Mm that he ym mortal .»« ph\ ^]fcKy;' Wj^^v^ >^ 1»^^ 
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when such a cornucopia of blessings is showered upon me, whj 
would destiny will that it must come one day too soon ; before feks 
Brussels carpet was laid down in the breakfast-room-^before the—" 
At this instant the carriage suddenly rolled up to the door ; a dead 
stop followed, which put a dead stop to Pig's soliloquy: the steps 
were audibly let down : and the commissioner was obliged to rush 
out prcdpitately, in order to do the honours of reeeption to his iflui- 
trious guest. 

" No ceremony, I beg,*' said the Count Fitas>Hum ; " for one 
day at least let no idle forms remind me of courts, or banish lbs 
happy thought that I am in the bosom of friends !" So saying, he 
stretched oul his hand to the commissioner ; and though he did not 
shake Pig's hand, yet (as great men do) he pressed it with the air 
of one who has feelings too fervent and profound for utteirenee: 
whilst Pig, on his part, sank upon one knee, and imprinted a grate- 
ful kiss upon that princely hand which luul by its condeeoeiiBien for 
ever glorified his own. 

Yon Hoax was no less gracious than tho Count Fitz-Hum; and 
was pleased repeatedly, both by words and gestures, to signify that 
he dispensed with all ceremony and idle consideration of rank. 

The commissioner was beginning to apologize fbr the imflnished 
State of the preparations, but the count would not hear of it ** Af- 
fection to my person," said he, " miseasonable afiection, I must mj 
it, has (it seems) betrayed my rank to you ; but for this night at 
least, I beseech you let us forget it" And, upon ttie ladies ezeusiaf 
themselves jFh)m appearing, on the plea that their dresses were tmt 
yet arrived in which they could think of presenting themselves be. 
ibre their sovereign, — " Ah! what?" said the count, gaily, *• my 
dear commissioner, I cannot think of aooepting such exousM w 
these." Agitated as the ladies were at this summmaa, they tomA 
nil their alarms put to flight in a moment by theafiability^md gia- 
cious manners of the high personage. Nothing came amiaa to Un: 
livery thing was rfght and delightful. Down went the lUtle Sipha- 
bed in a closet which they had found it necessary to makeup fcr one 
night, the state-bed not being ready untH the feliowbig 4ay^mA 
with the perfect high-breeding of a prince, he- saw in the leist- ma- 
ture of the arrangements for his reception, and the kaBt-sooooMlAil 
of the attempts to entertain him, nothing but the good iiitentiaa Md 
afTcction which had suggested them. 

The first great question which arose wa&— At what hour 

the Count Fitz-Hum be pleased to take supper ? But this 

the Count Fitz-Hum referred wholly to the two ladlte ; And ftr tiris 

ope night he notified b!s ^\eaEQxe IfSosX t«^ <sii!^«t oamfainy dwoU be 

invited. Fredsely t!i e\fcv^n tfAwk V!hft ^^Vf taX. ^w^ \b 
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which vas Bunre^ on the round talkie in the library. The Count 
FJtz-Hom, we have the pletuure of stating, ^Tas in the best lu»lth 
and •piritfl ; and, on taking his seat, he smiled with the most pater- 
ae aic, at the same time bowing to the ladies who sat on his right 
and left hand, and saying — '* Ou j)eut-on etre mieuXf guau sein de 
mfamiUer* At which words tears began to trickle down the checks 
afithe oonunissioner, overwhelmed Yfiih. the sense of the honour and 
happiness which were thus descending ])leno imbre upon his famil}-^ 
and finding nothing left to wish for, but that the whole city hud 
hten witness to his felicity. Even the cook came in for some dis- 
tant rays and emanations of the princely countenance ; for the Count 
Fit2>Hum condescended to express his entire approbation of the sup- 
per, and signified his pleasure to Von Hoax that the cook should be 
nnnembered on the next vaomcy which occurred in tlie palace esta- 
bUihment. 

'* Tears such as tender fathers shed " had already on this night 
bedewed the oheeks of the commissioner; but before he retired to 
bed, 110 was destined to shed more and still sweeter tears ; for af tur 
nipper he was honoured by a long private interview with tlie comit, 
in which that personage expressed his astonishment (indeed, he must 
ny, hJs indignation) that merit so distinguished as that of Mr Fig 
dUNild so latig have remained unknown at courL *' I now see more 
than ever," siud he, ** the necesdty there was that I should visit my 
staftee incognito." . And he then threw out pretty plain intimations 
that a place, and even a title, would soon be conferred on liis host 
Upomthis Pig wept copiously; and, upon retiring, being imme- 
diately honoured by an interview with J^Ir Von Hoax, who assured 
Urn that he was much mistaken if he thought that his highness 
eiw 4ki these things by. halves, or would cease to "(vatch over the for- 
imea of a family whom he had once taken into his special grace ; the 
go«d man absolutely sobbed like a child,, and could neither utter a 
mndj nor get a wink of sleep that night. 

. All night the workmen pursued their labours, and by mornuig 
the state apartments were in complete preparation. By this time it 
ivas univeraally known throughout the city who was sleepmg at the 
eemmissioner's. As soon, therefore, as it could be supposed agree- 
able to him, the trained bands of the ioyna. marched down to pay 
their respects by a morning salute. The drums awoke the count, 
who rose immediately, and in a few minutes presented himself at 
) tfie window— bowing repeatedly and in the most gracious manner. 
A prodigious roar of *' Vivai Sere?iissimia T^ ascended from the mob ; 
..HmoiigBt whom tlie count had some difficulty in desciyiug the nuir- 
rlial body who were parading below; that gaUant oorys n:iu&V,vt\vu%^ \w 
foaiieen etrong, of whom nine "were re]^i\Atd ^vV l<(^t «KkV4\K.^^ 
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the " balance of fire," as their oommerdal leader obtonred, be!ii|^ 
either on the sick-list — or, at least, not ready for *' aU^vork," though 
too loyal to decline a labour of love like the present. The OMmt 
recdved the report of the commanding officer ; and declared (ad- 
dressing himself to Von Hoax, but loud enough to be overheaid by 
the officer) that he had seldom seen a more soldierly body of men, or 
who had more the air of veteran troops. The officer*s honest face 
burned with the anticipation of communicating so flattering a judg- 
ment to his corps ; and his delight was not diminished by overhear- 
ing the words — '* early promotion," and ** order of moit." In the 
transports of his gratitude, he determined that the fourteen should 
lire a volley ; but this was an event not to be aooompliahed in a 
hurry ; much forethought and a deep premeditation were required ; 
a considerable " bulance " of the gallant troops were not quite mi 
fait in the art of loading, and a considerable '* balance " of the mns* 
kets not quite au Jait in the art of going off. Men and mudcets 
being alike veterans, the agility of youth was not to be expected of 
them ; and the issue was— that only two guns did actually go o£ 
" But in commercial cities," as the good-natured count observed to 
his host, <* a large discount must always be made on prompt pay- 
ment." 

Breakfast now over ; the bells of the churches were ringing ; the 
streets swarming with people in their holiday clothes ; and numeRMS 
depiitatiosis, with addresses, petitions, &&, from the companies aai 
guild of the dty were forming into processions. First caime the 
town-comidl, with the chief burgomaster at their head: the raent 
order for the reduction of fees, &c., was naturally made the safctjMt 
of a dutiful remonstrance ; great was the joy with which the oeunt's 
answer was received i — ** On the word of a prince, he had never 
heard of it before : his signature must have been obtained by sobs 
court intrigue ; but he could assure his faithful ooundl, that on hii 
return to his capital his first care would be to punish the authois sf 
so scandalous a measure ; and to take such other steps, of an opporite 
descripticMti, as were due to the long services of the petitienen, and 
to the hffliour and dignity of the nation." The council were then ' 
presented sermtim, and had all the honour of kissing hands. Time 
gmtlemen having withdrawn, next came all the trading companiOi; 
each with an address of congratulation expressive of love and dev*^ 
tion, but uniformly bearing some little rider attached to it of a wMm^ 
exclusive nature. The tailors prayed &r the general aboUtiMi w 
seamstresses, as nuisances and invaders of chartered rights and Hf 
tereata. The shoemakers, in conjunction with the taunen atf 
currierSf complained that ProvVdenoe \»A m ^v^si endowed ImnW 
^th the valuable property oi ^iisYui^\fixv«JB^\t <&» %^%fimm>^t 
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dMiron-imdetvere allowed to oounteFact this benign arrangement 
by driving naik into all men's shoe-soles. The hair-dressere vrere 
modest, indeed too modest in their demands— confining themselres 
to the request, that for the better encouragement of wigs, a tax 
should be imposed on every man who wore his oi^ hair, and that it 
should be felony for a gaitleman to appear without powder. The 
giazieffs were content with the existing state of things ; only that 
they felt it their duty to complain of the police regulation against 
breaking the windows of those who refused to join in public illumi- 
nations : a regulation the more harsh, as it was well known that 
huVatorms had for many years sadly fallen off, and the present race 
of hail-ctones were scandalously degenerated from their ancestors of 
the last generation. The bakers complained that their enemies had 
accused them of wishing to sell their bread at a higher price ; which 
was a base insinuation ; all they wished for was, that they might di- 
minish their loaves in size; and this, upon public grounds, was 
highly requisite: " fulness of bread ** being notoriously the root of 
jacobinism, and under the present assize of bread, men ate so much 

bread that they did not know what the d they would be at. A 

course of small loaves would therefore be the best means of bringing 
them round to sound principles. To the bakers succeeded the pro- 
jeelore ; the first of whom ofifered to make the town conduits and 
sowers navigable, if his highness would " lend him a thousand 
pounds." The dergy of the dty, whose sufferings had been great 
from the weekly soourgings which they and their works received 
fkom the town newspaper, called out damorously for a literary cen- 
sorship. On the other hand, the editor of the newspaper prayed for 
unlimited freedom of the press and abolition of the law of libel. 

Cotainly the Count Fitz-Hum must have had the happiest art of 
reconciling contradictions, and insinuating hopes into the most des- 
perate cases: for the petitioners, one and all, quitted his presence 
delighted and elevated with hope. PossiUy one part of his secret 
might lie in the peremptory injunction which he laid upon all the 
petitioners to observe the profoundest silence for the present upon 
his Intentions in their favour. 

The corporate bodies were now despatched ; but such was the re- 
port of the prince's gradous afiability, that the whole town kept 
crawding to the commissioner's house, and pressing for the honour of 
lence. The commissioner represented to the mob, that his 
was made neither of steel nor of granite, and wns at length 
i;,olit by the fatigues of the day. But to tiiis every man an- 
that what he had to say would be finished in two words, and 
not jidd much to the prince's fieitigue ; awCl «SVV.e^ V)&a\t %\^\nA 
4k0 bouse as Ann as a wall. In th\s emcT^cttfs^ ^^^LwasvN. 
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Fito-Hum resorted to a r«w. He sent roaDd a senrantfronvthtf 
Inck-^Joor to mingle ifvith ihd oowd, and prodaim thai a amiMag 
was ranging about the streets, and had already bit many other dcgs 
and seiFeral men. This answered: the cry of *' mad dcg " ires set 
up. (the mob flew asunder from their cohesion, and the blockade. of 
the Pig-house was raised. Farewell , now, to all faith in man or 
dog ; for all might be among the bitten, and consequently might in 
turn be among the biters. 

The night was now come ; dinner was past, at which all the gran- 
dees of the place had been present: all had now departed, delighted 
with the condescensions of the count, and puxzled only on one point, 
▼izv, the extraordinary warmth of his attentions to the commianoner's 
daughter. The young lady's large fortune might hare explained 
this excessive homage in any other case, but not in that, of a prince, 
and beauty or accomplishments they said she had none. Here then 
«TB8 subject for meditation without end to aU the curious in 
natural philosophy. Amongst these, spite of parental vanity, wt jro 
the commissioner and his wife ; but an explanation was soon given, 
which however did but explain one riddle by another. The count 
desired a private interview, in which, to the infinite astonishment $( 
the parents, he demanded the hand of their daughter in marriage, 
^tate policy, he was awnre, opposed such connexions ; but the plead- 
ings of the heart outweighed all censideratioivi of that sort; and he 
sequested, that with the consent of the young lady, the marriaie 
might be-solemniEed immediately. The honour was too muph £v 
ihe conDkmissi^ner ; he felt himself in some measure guilty of treasQD, 
by harbouring for one moment hopes of so presumptuoua a nature* 
and in a great panic he ran away and hid himself in the wine-cellar. 
Here he imbibed fresh courage ; and, upon his re-ascent to the upprr 
world, and finding that his daughter joined her entreaties to those of 
the count, he began to fear that the treason noJght lie on the other 
side, viz., in opposing the wishes of his sovereign; and he. jeD'faHy 
gave his consent: upon which, all things being in readiness, the 
marriage was immediately cdebmted, and a select company, vho 
witnessed it, had the honour of kissing the hand of the new Coun- 
tess Fitz-Uum. 

Scarcely was the ceremony omduded, before a honseman's hem 

was heard at the commissioner's gate. *' A special messenger with 

despatches, no doubt," said the count ; and immediately a servant 

entered with a box bearing the state arms. Von Hoax unlocked tk* 

box ; and from a great body of papers which he said were *' memty 

petitionSf addresses, or despatches from foreign powers/' h» drew 

out and presented to the count a ^^ dcs^Xck from the privy 

dL " Th& eouBt read it, xeipeiiltidkv iduttf^%«^^»^^^^i^^<«n^ 
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** No \mA nevvs, I hope ?" odd the commissioner, derivinip couFBge 
ftom his reeent aUiamce irith the state pcraonage to ask after the state 
aflkSrs. 

'* No, no ; none of any importance," said the count, with great 
suavity ; " a little rebellion, nothing more,*' smiling at the sfone 
time with the most imperturbable oomplacency. 

» Rebellion !" said Mr Pig, loud : " nothing moreP* said Mr Pig 

to himself. " Why, what upon earth " 

** Yes, my dear sir, rebellion : a little rebellion. Very unplea^nt. 
as I believe you were going to observe: truly unpleasant: and di»- 
tressing to every well-regulated mind I" 

*^ Distressing ! ay, no doubt ; and very awful. Are the rebels in 

strength ? Have they possessed themselves of " 

**Oh, toy dear sir!*' interrupted Fitz-Hum, smiling with the 
utmost gayety, ** make yourself easy : nothing like nipping these 
things in the bud. Vigour, and well-timed lenity will do wonders. 
"What toOBt disturbs me, however, is the necessity of returning in- 
stantly to my capital : to-morrow I must be at the head of my 
troops, who have already taken the field t so that I shall be obliged 
to quit my befoved bride without a moment's delay ; for I would not 
halve her exposed to the dangers of war, however tr/insient.** 
' At this moment the carriage, which had been summoned by Von 
Hoax, rdlled up to the door: the count whispered a few tender words 
in the ear of his bride ; uttered some nothings to her father, of which 
an that transpired were the word»— " truly distressing," and ** every 
%eI]-oonstitutM mind ;" smiled most graciously on the whole com. 
|Mmy, pressed the commissioner's hand as fervently as he had done 
on his arrival, stepped into the carriage, and in a few moments ** the 
Uue hmdau," and the gentleman with "superb whiskers" had 
vaulted through the.city gates. 

■' Eaify the n&Li morning, under solemn pledges of secrecy, ** the 
'irtebettion ** and the marriage were circulated in every quarter of the 
'fown^ and the more so, as strict ordeni had been left to the contrary. 
"l¥ith respect to the marriage, all parties (especially fathers, mothers, 
:ttid daughters) agreed privately that his serene highness was a great 
fool % but, as to the rebellion, the guilds and companies declared un- 
-AnlmoHsly that they would light for him to the last man. M^an- 
■Uinetlie commissioner presented his accounts to the council: they 
-were of startling amount; and, although prompt payment seemed 
^ the meet prudent measure towards the fitther-in-law of a reigning 
\ prince, yet, on the other liand, the *' rebellion ** suggested argu- 
ments fqr demurring a little. And accordingly the commissioner 
' ^tam inlOtiDied that hie accounts were admitted ad deliberandum. Qit^ 
ntaraing homCf the cotnmissioiiar fmnid in th« stkran. ^ \&x^^ ^fi>- 

u2 
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fpatoh which had taJlen out of the pocket of Voh Hoax : this, he was 
at fiist surprised to discover, was nothing but a sheet of Manic paper. 
However, on recollecting himself, " No doubt," said he, " in times 
of rebellion ink is not safe : no doubt some important intelligence is 
concealed in this sheet of white paper, which some mysterious che- 
mical preparation must reveal." So saying, he sealed up the de- 
dpatch, sent it off by an estaflette, and charged it in a supplementary 
note of expenses to the council. 

Meantime the newspapers arrived from the capital, but they said 
not a word of the rebellion ; in fact, they were more than usually 
duQ, not containing even a lie of much interest. All this, however, 
the commissioner ascribed to the prudential policy which their own 
safety dictated to the editors in times of rebellion ; and the kuiger 
the silence lasted so much the more critical (it was inferred) must be 
the state of a^rs ; and so much the more prodigious that accumu- 
lating arrear of great events which any decisive blow would open 
upon them. At length, when the general patience began to give way, 
a newspaper arrived, which, under the head of domestic intdb'gencei 
communicated the following anecdote : 

" A curious hc&x has been played off on a certain loyal and an- 
cient borough-town not a hundred miles from the little river P , 

On the accession of our present gracious prince, and before his per- 
son was generally known to his subjects, a wager of large amount 
was laid by a certain Mr Von Holster, who had been a gentleman of 
the bed-chamber to his late highness, that he would succeed in pass- 
ing himself off upon the whole town and corporation in question for 
the new sovereign. Having paved the way for his own success by a 

previous communication through a derk in the house of W & 

Co., he departed on his errand, attended by an agent for the parties 
who betted against him. This agent bo^e the name of Yon Hoax; 
and, by his report, the wager has been adjudged to Von Hdster as 
brilliantly won. Thus &r all was well ; what fdlows, however, is 
still better. Some time ago a young lady of large fiDrtune, and still 
laiger expectations, on a visit to the capital, had met with Mr Vao 
H., and had clandestinely formed an acquaintance which had ripened 
into a strong attachment The gentleman, however, had no fortune, 
or none which corresponded to the expectations of the lady's fiimily... 
Under these circumstances, the lady (despairing in any other way of' 
obtaining her father's consent) agreed, that in connexion with his 
scheme fbr winning the wager, he should attempt another, more in- 
teresting to them both : in pursuance of which arrangement, he 
tilved to fix himself under his princely incognito at the very he 
of Mr Commissioner P. , the fktheT ot \u.'a mv&VraBB ; and the reailft 
1^ tbnt he has actttally married Ikcit ^\]ti \2afi «xi>^t« v^^x^^aftsn.^ 
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hei' friendtf. Whether the sequel of the afikir will correspond with 
its suooesB hitherto, remains, however, to be seen. Certain it is, 
that for the present, until the prince's pleasure can be taken, Mr 
Von Holster has been committed to prison under the new law for 
abolishing bets of a certain description, and also for hairing presumed 
to personate the sovereign." 

Thus far the newspaper: — however, in a few da^-s, all douds * 
hanging over the prospects of the young couple cleared away. Mr 
Von Holster, in a dutiful petition to the prince, declared that he 
had not personated his serene highness. On the contrary, he had 
given himself out both before and after his entry into the town for 
no more than the Count Fitz-Hum ; and it was thei/, the good people 
of that town, who had insisted on mistaking him for a prince ; if they 
ufould kiss his hand, was it for him, an humble individual of no pre- 
tensions, arrogantly to refuse? If they would make addresses to 
him, was it for an inconsiderable person like himself rudely to re- 
fuse to listen or to answer, when the greatest kings (as was notorious) 
always attended and replied in the most gracious terms ? On fur- 
ther inquiry, the whole circumstances were detailed to the prince, 
and amused him greatly ; but, when the narrator came to the final 
article of the ^* rebellion," (under which sounding title a friend of 
Von Holster's had communicated to him a general plot among his 
creditors for seizing his person,) the good-natured prince laughed so 
immoderately, that it was easy to see that no very severe pum'shment 
would follow. In fact, by his services to the late prince. Von H. 
had established some claims upon the gratitude of this, an acknow- 
ledgment which the prince generousljr made at this seasonable crisis.. 
Such nn acknowledgment from such a quarter, together with some 
other marks of favour to Yon H., could not fail to pacify the " rebels " 
against that gentleman, and to reconcile Mr Commissioner Pig to a 
marriage which he had already once approved of. His scruples had 
originally been vanquished in the wine-cellar, and there also it was, 
that upon hearing of the total extinction of the ** rebellion," he 
drowned all scruples for a second time. 

The town of has, however, still occasion to remember the 

blue landau, and the superb whiskers, from the jokes which they 
are now and then called on to parry upon that subject. Doctor 

B , in particular, the ph} sician of that town, having originally 

oSkred 100 dollars to the man who should notify to him his appoint- 

fufo to the place of court physician, has been obli|^ed solemnly to 

^^ in the gazette for the infoimation of the wits in the capital, 

will not consider himself bound to that promise ; seeing 

rr week he receives so many private notifications of thaA.^^ 

^,ijm^mmfg9^ that it wfuld quite beggar him io ^^ iox Ozl^^tcv. ^\. >^^. 
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nte.'* Witk reqiect to the various petitionen, the tekera, the 
^hiziera, the haiiudressers, &&, they all mahitahi, that though FiU- 
Uum may have been a spurious prince, yet, undoubtedly the man 
had 80 much sense and political discernment, that he vrell deserved 
to have been a true one. £fiigkt^8 Mag. 



THE CAMEROKIAK BANNER. 

O BANNBE I fair banner ! a century of woe 
Has flowed on thy people since tliuu wert laid low : 
Hewn down by the godless, and sullied and shorn. 
Defiled with base blood, and all trodden and torn I 
Tlioa wert lost, and John Balfour's bright stecl-blade in rain 
Shed their best blood as fast as moist April sheds rain- 
Young, fierce, gallant Hackstoiu, the river in flood 
Sent rejoicing to sea with a tribute of blood ; 
Fair banner! 'gainst thee bloody Claver'se came hewing 
His road through our helms, and our glory subduing ; 
And Nithsdale Dalzell— his fierce deeds to rt>quite. 
On his house darkest ruin descended like uight — 
Came spurring and full on the lap of our war. 
Disastrous shot down like an ominous star. 
And Allan DalzHI— may his name to all time 
Stand accurs'd, and be named with nought nobler than rhyme 
Smote thee down, thou fair banner, all rudely, and left 
Thee defiled, and the skull of the bannerman deft. 
TtAr banner, fiair banner I a oentary of woe 
Has flowed on thy people aluoe thou wert laid low» 
And now, lovely banner! led captive and placed 
*Mid the spoils of the scoffer, and scorned and disgraced. 
And hung with the helm and the glaive on the wall, 
^Mongst idnlatrona figures to wave in the hall. 
Where the lips, wet with wine, jested with thee profane. 
And the minstrel, more graceless, mixed thue with his strain. 
Till the might and the pride of thy conqueror fell. 
And the owl sat and whoop'd in the halls of DalzelU 
O thou holy banner I in weeping and wail 
Let me mourn thy soiled glory, and finish my tale. 
And yet, lovely banner I thus torn from the brave. 
And disgraced by the graceless, and sold by the slave. 
And hung o'er a hostel, where rich ruddy wine. 
And the souUcheering beverage of barley divine. 
Floated glorious, and sent such a smoke — in his flight 
The lark stayed in air, and sung, drunk with delight. 
■Does this lessen thy lustre ? or tarnish thy glory ? 
Diminish thy fame, and traduce thee in story ? 
Oh, no, beauteous banner ! loosed free on the beam. 
By the hand of the chosen, long, long shalt thou stream! 
And the damsel daik.eyed, and the covenant swain. 
Shall bless thee, and laMi of &xea4^uV\v\\e\\«.f;aL\\i. 
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THE MINSTREL'S HOUR. 

Wii iir day if done, aod douds are low. 

And flowers are honey-dew, 
And Heeper'a lamp begins to glow 

Along the western blue. 
And homeward wing the turtle-doTps, 
Then comes the hour the oninstrel love:^ 

Far in the dimness cnrtaln*d round. 

He hears the edioes all 
Of rosy yale, or grassy mound. 

Or distant waterfall t 
And shapes are on his dreaming tight. 
That keep their beauty for the night. 

And still, as shakes the sadden breexe. 

The foresfis deepening shade. 
He hears on Tuscan evening seas 

The sQver serenade : 
Or, to the field of battle borne. 
Swells at the sound of trump and bom. 

The star, that peeps the leares between. 

To him is but the ligM 
That, from some lady's bower of green. 

Shines to her pilgiim knight; 
Who feels her spell around him twine. 
And hastens home tnm Palestine. 

Or, if some wandering peasant's song 

Come sweeten^ from the vale. 
He hears the stately, mitred throng 

Around the alt«r*s pale ; 
Or sees the dark-eyed nuns of Spain, 
Bewitdiing, blooming, young, in vniii. 

And thus he thinks fhe hoar away 

In sweet, unworldly folly ; 
And lores to see the shades of grey. 

That feed his melancholy : 
Finding sweet speech and thought !n ail. 
Star, leaf, wind, song, and waterfall. 

Rbt. O. Crolv. 
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THE DEMON MUSICIAN.* 

** And a magic voice and verse 
Hath baptised thee with a curse ; 
And a spirit of the air 
Hath begirt thee with a snare } 
In the wind tliere is a voice 
Shall forbid thee to rejoice ; 
And to thee shall nij;ht deny 
All the quiet of her sky; 
And the day shall have a sun. 
Which shall make thee wibh it done.*'~rYR02«. 

On a calm evening, in the spring of the year 18— , a group of 
peasants were enjoying themselves in a vineyard on the border of 
the Black Forest. The toils of the day being over, tliey had 8»- 
sembled to celebrate the marriage of two young villagers who had 
long been attached, and were now united. The girl was a sparkling 
brimette, full of life and gayety ; the youth, more sedate, somewhat 
retired in habits, a great lover of music, and imivei-sally considered 
a most skilful performer. He was an orphan, and derived his chief 
support from his violin, with which he was wont every night to 
entertain his neighbours, who, in return, stored his cottage ^th 
voluntary contributions ; and many of the damsels envied Madeline 
for her good fortune in winning such a handsome young husband as 
Ursenstein, the musidnn. 

At a small distance from the rest sat the bridegroom and his bride ; 
it might have been thought that they had thus withdrawn to indulge 
in their new-licensed love, but it was not so ; for though the eyes of 
the girl were fixed tenderly upon his countenance, he met not their 
fond expression. He was looking earnestly through the bushes, and 
listening eagerly for some distant soimd. llie bride watched him 
for a time in silence, content with her untold happiness. She vms 
thinking that he was now irrevocably her own, her very own, and 
that one idea was too exquisite to need the aid of language ; but as 
his abstraction continued unbroken, his every sense seemingly con- 
centrated upon some imseen object, Madeline began to feel that she 
was neglected, and timidly inquired what attracted his attenticm. 
The bridegroom answered not, but he held his head nearer to the 
ground, and drew in his breath that he might listen more intently. 
3Iaddine put up her pretty red lip poutingly, and pulled, with a 
sudden twitch, a coral blossom from the loaded branches that 
drooped around her; then, with the tenacity of feminine pride, she 
§tole a cautions glance towards her yoimg friends, as though she 

* From • The ¥Ioy«^ "La^iV* ^wrmaw^: 
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feared that they should witness her I<nrer*s oddnesBL A smile almcst 
of triumph met her glance— it vms on the fbee of one whose love she 
had rejected. She coloured, and eodeavoured to seem engaged in 
affixing the flower tastefully to her girdle, bat it wotdd not be ar- 
ranged as she wished, and, with a hand less gentle than usual, she 
plucked it from her waist, scattering its crimson leaves upon the 
greensward at her side, and all the while she tried to look as if she 
were not vexed. 

** Enchanting ! exquisite 1" exclaimed Unenstein. 

The brilliant eyes of the bride flashed, and a smile mantled over 
her peachy cheek ; but Ursensteln was not thinking of her, and he 
saw not that witching look. Madeline felt that he did not; her 
glances fell upon the tattered flower, and a pang darted through her 
heart, for it seemed, in its scattered loreliness, to be an emblem of 
herself. A sigh struggled from her lips-4t waked Ursenstdn into 
recollection, for he loved the fond girl deariy. 

*' Why ffi'ghs my Madeline upon her bridal day ?" he asked, look- 
11^ tenderly into her face. With half a tear and half a blush, she 
answered, " You wero not wont, Ursensteln, to be so absent"-— 
'* Nor am I absent now, sweetest But who could listen to sounds 
BO delicious without emotion ?'* — " S<mnds ? i heard none !"— 
" None!'*<^-" No, nor you neither; I do believe that you are 
dreaming. I ever told you that the violin was my rival, for I hsvo 
often had cause to be jealous of it ; and now see how you behave 
upon our bridal day. It is not kind, Ursensteln, indeed it is not"*- 
'* Be not angry, dearest Madeline," said UrsonBtein, putting aside 
the dark ringlets which played about her brows. '* If I love music, 
I love nothing mortal save thyself; and surely my passion for so 
sweet an art can never interfere with thy happiness." — ** How can I 
tell that?" retorted the petulant girl. " If on a day like tliis you 
give .way to such wild fuides, the time may oome when music may 
make thee mad«"— ** Fancies I dear one; these wero no fiuided 
sounds, or if they were, I would that they might last fbr ever. Oh, 
Madeline ! what so delicious, when the gentle breath of departing 
day is kissing its farewell upon thy cheek, to listen to the vesper 
hymn staling over the valley. Then music Is most dearly welcome 
to the melting heart ; even the distant carol of the joyous peasants 
returning from their daily labour, sounds harmonious then. The 
evening song of the thankful birds rises sweetly then. But what 
bliss is it thus to feel thy presence, my own kved Madeline, while 
listening to such melody as that which even now was issuing fh>m 
yonder dump of trees."— ^* I heard no such sounds," said Mfideline, 
angrily; *' and if such had been, my ear is as open as your own." — 
'* Not hear it 1— why hark! — even now it comes again l^nearer, 
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yet nearer."—" I hear It not'*— " It niust be a winderfng' iplrit 
from that multitudinous choir who are ever warbling, with tuntefU 
Yoices, * Glory to God, and to the Redeemer.* " 

Suiildenly a loud discordant crash was heard ; Madeline shiidced, 
and put her hands to her ears. Ursenstein sprang fh)m the ground, 
while a dense doud seemed to fall around the startled peasants. ** I 
heard it then," whispered Madeline, in low fearful tunes. " It rtu 
indeed no mortal hand that struck that chord ! it was too horrible !"— 
" Hush!" said Ursenstein, in the same low eager tone. " Hark, 
again ! Is it not glorious ? Is it not divine ?" A strain of delicious 
melody swelled upon the breeze ; all heard, all with mute attoitSon 
listened. ** It can be nothing good, Ursenstein. Let us go," eih 
treated the bride, ** fbr still in every dying fall I hear again that 
horrid crash. Well do you know that no holy thing has dwelling 
within the boundaries of that dreadful forest. Come, lore,*' and ste 
tried to drag him away; *Mt is not good that we shoAld listen to 
those magic sounds." ** Be it angel or devil, I will know what it is !" 
exclaim^ Ursenstein, breaking fhnn her hold, and dashing des> 
perately among the trees. As he ran, the air grew louder and more 
Igayj — ^then it sank into scarcely breathing modulati^m. He cwM 
have wept Uy hear its pathetic wailing — then it was like tiie ddrping 
of birds, but sweeter than birds €^ver sang — now it was louder than a 
flan band— martial-i>«xhi]arBting — now tender*>-now ftetiT^— m^w 
murmuring, with a cry more piteous than the complaining ef ever- 
tortured fiends — now it was the shriek of the mania&'-and now the 
fervent out-pourings of the one universal passion. 

Still Ursenstein went on, until he had left the valley far behind; 
but he knew not that, for he never once looked back, nor saw the 
last red gleam of the passing twilight fade in the gloom of the blark 
ehasm into which he' had penetrated. It was a rugged ravine, hol^ 
lowed out of the solid rock by the force of the torrent. Above, lbs 
Iftreh and mountain Hr drooped heavily, making there an oveiiastiiig 
night Reptiles and unclean birds had refuge there, and as Uiwa* 
stein entered, a startled owl hooted, and a bat, frightened fixum iia 
retreat, swept roughly past his &oe. He felt it, but b» aeacoely* 
dashed it ashie, for now the sounds quivered and thrilled morehar- 
monioudy, falling into a tender cadence^ -and thm all was fiiloDDa. . - 

** Wondrous divinity 1 sweet wakener of enraptured wood>n}'mpte^ 
where art thou? Appear, and let mo wonship theel'* exdaimedl 
Ursenstein, as impatieutly he tried to pierce Ham dim obscurity of UyMi 
dismal glen. No answer was returned ; nor could his most searching 
Ulauoes discover at^t that boro- visible form or feature. 

A black pool of stagnant YralAT, half mantled ov«r, stopped ^ 
furfjtker pwgK^p^ i but y x^enaU^ fioinO^ lu^V^ te^^l^ i^^t*a eyea 
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119 glaring upon liim, and serpents wera coiling around his feet ; 
iil0y ever and anon, the melancholy owl hooted, and the silence 
18 sadder for that fearful interruption. 

** Whiere art thou, great musician?'* said he. " Thou player 
fm. an instrument unknown to inortul skill! Magician of the 
jll I pray to thee — see--on the cold and flinty rock, upon which 
a sun never shines, and the summer breeze never pla^s — here, 
MMog the abject things of the earth, in the humility of my heart, 1 
jura thee listen to my supplication. If thou art an angel, waft me 
to EUysium, and bear me on the wings of the clouds where tliou 
lt» and whither, so I but learn to create such sweet harmony, and 
,be like thee a prince of thy divine science ! 'Twas bliss to hear 
fe for B moment ; 'twill be heaven to listen to thee for ever. But 
-P-" and his hands compressed so firmly, tliat the tightened palms 
fired blood from under the indenting nails, while cold dews, 
ithering thickly upon his forehead, streamed slowly over his pale 
ce. " But if thou be a demon, still do I cry to thee. Great 
leerer! Mighty tempter t King of the human hcait I Sovereign 
; the passions 1 Hail ! all hail ! Here, beside the lightning-blasted 
ne— on the corrupt pond's brink— in thine own dark den — I kneel 
.greek thee! Here, where the owlet's scream mingles with no 
lOum sound but my voice only — ^where the raven looks down from 
urieafy car, and the eagle's eye gleams on thy t^-slimed throne 
J pray to thee, teach me thine art I" — " Thine art!" the rock 
ipeated. ** Teach mo thine art," echoed the half.frantic enlliusiast. 
Or at least be visible to thy votary's ejes." He paused — there 
t» a rushing as of wings — and a murmuring like the motion of the 
Bteia. ** Why bafflest tliou thy pupil?" impatiently inquired the 
mth. " Three nights, as I tried to sleep, thou hast visited me. 
me only was it given to hear thy strains. To me is it given to 
quire thy excellence. Come, then, spirit of darkness or of light ! 
•whether thou hidest in the foldings of the rainbow's many-coloured 
antle, or ridest upon the red roaring billo\Ns, whence arise the 
lines of vast Vesuvius!— still do I invoke thee, wonderful spirit!— 
reat master — learned teacher— appear, appear !" 
Scarcely had the words escaped his lips, before there was a low 
imbling noise. He bowed his head until his body was prostrate, in 
8 deep reverence. When he looked again, an aged man, clothed 
. black attire from head to foot, whose long elf-locks protruded partly 
mind and about his head, and partly fell dotted over his shoulders, 
u seated opposite on a huge block of granite. The hue of his 
luntenance was a greenish yellow. His features famine-struck. 
[is eyes glittered redly a supernatural light, like the spectral sparks 
lat an believed to Hash fhim the bones of \\\« utv\&UT\«^tca\<c5»id«5^^ 
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His limbs hung loose and limbaly one to the other, as thoagh a 
touch would displace the unknitted joints ; and all his movements 
were singularly uncouth. In his skeleton fingers he held a Tiolin, 
which he hugged close to his breast— clawing, and scratching, and 
tugging the while, as if he were torturing a living creature ; and the 
thing, as he pulled it, sent forth superhuman sounds, now laughing, 
as with glee ; now wailing, as with agony. Ursenstein gazed upon 
the instrument, and fancied that he saw the sides palpitate with 
evident pulsation. " Is it a vt(din, or a creature of life and 9on3 ?" 
gasped Ursenstein. The old man put the instrument into his hands 
and grinned. Such a grinl " 'l>ivelve years have I played the 
violin," said the youth, *' and I love it so dearly that I have spared 
no labour to learn it well, but nothing could I conceive like ^Hiat I 
DOW have heard." Again the old man grinned, but he uttered not 
a word. <* Make me to know thine art, I entreat thee !*' — ** What 
wilt thou give me in return ?" inquired the old man; for the first 
time letting his harsh dissonant voice bo heard. " Aught that thou 
canst ask, which I have the power to bestow." *< In truth ?" — « In 
yery truth. 'Twere all too little for such ability as thine."— « They 
who seek knowledge must be bold and courageous,*' replied the old 
man, with a sardonic smile. ** And lack 1 either quality ?-— if you 
deem so, put me to the proof," said Ureenstein; expanding his 
brawny chest, and erecting himself Into the attitude of a ynmg 
Hercules. The old man surveyed him from head to fbot and 
sneered ; then h» beckoned him nearer and whispered — that whisper, 
and what nu>re passed was never known. But Ursenstein returned 
not ^hat night to his young bridfr— and wheh at day-break he entered 
the cottage where the weeping Madeline sat, her companions started 
at his appearance, for a blight had fallen upon his ripe manhood, 
and his strong frame Yvas shrunken and withOTed— -he put aside the 
questioners with a hurried gesture and took Madeline In his arms 
but when she looked to recognise the lover of her youth, she recoiled 
from the glaring of his wild eyes — and when he pressed a kiss upon 
her lips, she shrieked with terror, for his were cold as Ice. 

The winter came, the storm descended, and Madeline, now some 
months a wife, prepared for the period when other duties should 
daim her attention, and the smiles of her child repay the many 
anxious hours caused by its wayward parent—- Lonely she sat l^ten- 
ing to the beating of the tempest, wishing for him whose absence 
was too common to excite surprise. The neat supper was prepared, 
the hearth dean swept, and the lamp fresh trimmed: while the 
solitary wife plied her need\e toT VYve ei^ette^ ctostiger, pausing sa 
often as the hollow blast \\ow\ed \3[\xo>\g\i1}Ev« \)xdc\si!\Q\«^ W^dv.^ t&Nl 
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irhlspering a pra}'er for the wanderer— for stSQ die lored him with nil 
the intensity of woman's endori^ affection ; and strange as Ursen- 
tein had become, he was not yet undeserving of her Ioto — for tliough 
to others moody, lie was still kind, save in his wanderings, to her. 

Whatever had passed at that awful interview in the demon's glen, 
it seemed that the price demanded by the dd man was too great, fbr 
Ursenstein gained no additional skill though he played much, and 
laboured hard. Once, when he was surrounded by his friends he- 
fiuled utterly, and though he used his best efforts to please, he pro- 
duced nothing but false intonations and broken sounds ; then the 
whisper went round that he had lost the memory of his art Ursen- 
stein heard it, and threw down the violin in disgust, but Madeline, 
as she strove to encourage him, saw a withered old Ceusc sneering 
over the shoulders of the crowd ; the next mommt her husband was 
away into the Blade Forest, and the hideous stranger was gone also. 
From that time, the absence of Ursenstein became more firequent, 
and of longer continuance, and Madeline saw that day by day he 
wasted to a mere shadow. The fine contour of hie &oe was gme— 
his cheeks sank — his visage grew peaked, and if he smiled, it was a 
smile to chill not cheer the gazer — ^hia heart also seemed gradually 
to oontnict — ^he was becoming hourly more selfish, and less grateAd 
for kindneas; but when the stormr^loud burst, and the thunder 
roared, and the heavy drops pattered against the casement, Madeline, 
watching for his return, thought only of the lover of her young da^v^ 
and remembered no fiiult in him who was her husband. 

The twelfth hour had passed, yet still he came not— she laid down 
her work, now wetted with tears, and crept to the door— ahe opened 
it, her hand was lingering on the latch, when she was rudely pushed 
aside by a man dripping with the rain, he threw himself into a chair 
and laughed — it was Ursenstein I — ** I have itl I have it!" he ex- 
ciaimed, hugging dosely something that he carried under his coat. 
<< What have you got, k>ve?" gently inquired the wife. " That 
which will make me great I that which will make me rich I — It ia 
here, here ! " and he clasped it doser with a maniac ecstacy. '* Whaii 
is it, Ursenstein?" — '*Seel here! here!" and he drew from his 
breast the old man's violin. ** Is it better than your own ?" aaked 
the astonished wife. *' Better !" and he shouted still more gleefUly, 
'* remember you not the muadan of our bridal ?'* Madeline shud- 
dered, and sighed. " It was his ; and now it is mine !— my own !•— 
and 1 can phty upon it as he did."_*< Did he seU it you ?"— " Ay, 
I bought it vkik a price! — a price— shall I tell you what ?"•— and he 
grasped both her hands with a frightful energy: Madeline turned 
paia and trembled, but she tried to smile, murmuringi " Ay, love, 
laait?" 

lY. X 
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The hinbaiid's eyes glared w<ilfiihly into those of Ids'ivflie^'^SJit- 
vms fiiseiiiated by their horrible eKpresBion, and oouikl not withdnndr 
herfc . " Shall I tell you ?" he roughly asked.— -She oould not aogwBiv 
but she screamed when she saw that his face bore no longer the \m* 
press, of human feeling, but reflected in all, save his age, the Snugs 
of that hideous stranger whom she had seen for a moment caily, yet 
never could forget*— there was the same sardonic sneer, the leaden 
visage, the same elf-locks — and her hands were grasped by the 
fingars of a 4$keleton. 

*\ Ursenstein I husband V she exclaimed, sinking upon her knees 
at his feet, ** tell, in pity tell me, why this fearful mockery, this 
terrible change ?"-->** Change I wiiat change? — am I not thy hue* 
band still — there is no change, save that I am now greatser than be* 
&rew" — ** Holy Virgin! art thou mad?" exclaimed the disiraeted 
woman, clinging to his knees. Art thou ill, my husband ?-^b thy 
brain right ?^tell me, dearest, hast thou pain, or ailing?— Dost 
thou want aught thy faithful wife can give thee?"—*' Ay, by ths 
£qu1 .fiend do I i— but I am not mod — nor sick— yet I slmU be, iS^- 
but away, no more ! — to bed, woman l--tto bed l-<-J(eep thystlf aecnni^ 
and safe, d'ye hear I 1*11 not have thee frightened-^no, no, not lor 
the world !"-«** In the name of all that is hoty, what mean ym?*^ 
implored the wife ; for she saw that in his look, which toid a- dreads 
ful purpose. He was siijent^ but hia eyes spoke darkly. • ^^tlf tbsM 
hast leagued with the evil one to destroy me U-if tnty bleed be the 
purchase-money of thine hellish instrument," -exdaimed Madelhie, 
rising in sudden indignation, ** why then, may Heaven fbrgive thy 
sinfal soul, thou. wicked man, and receive me alto to its merey.** — 
'* No, no ! not tht/ life, not lidngj Maddine," replied Ursenstein^- 
^ Not mine! — not mine I — my infant's then?*— my unborn innooni 
child's ? — oh thou cruel monster i^thou man with a stony heart t-^ 
Was it for this thy cruel mercy ?-<-thou wouldst not have me terrifttd, 
lest my babe should die ; and disappoint thee of thy prey 1 Oh (heu 
inhuman wretch I more savage than the beasts of the forest, for they 
love their young, protecting,. not sacnlicing them. Oh God, God 
forgive thee 1" 

At the nama of the Deity the violin sont forth a dissonant shriek 
— such as had issued from it on the bridal night. Madeline stopped 
her ears, when she heard again that frightful discord, and she 
screamed " It is a fiend ! a Uving fiend, that thou hoklest to thine 
heart. — I tell tliee it is a fiend: in the name of the Virgin strike it 
down I" But Ursenstein still kept the horrible thing dose to hit 
hreastf though his >Ti£o was writhing in convulskms at his feet. 
Before the .morning broke a krely boy was bom, whose smflinip 
countenance bore nq trace o£ Vua iQ9V3cya'*« «ntL>3^\>s«x \\. ^wa^^tetii^ 
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iMfora that miwralil* iroman' would look agnln upon Uraenstein. 
Witeii he was pennitt«d to. approach, he had liiddeu his ▼iolln; and 
when he took the baby in his arms, Madeline kept her breath ithat 
■he might not shriek : bat while he hekl it she coiled herself into a 
ball, rrady to make a tiger-spring at tlio first s}-n)ptom that shoukl 
betoiken harm to that cherub boy. IJjisenstein, hoArercr, kissed his 
son ; and returned him harmless to tlie maternal bosom. 

The child grew in beauty, and learned to lisp the name of both its 
parentsi Madeline taught him to put up his hands, and cr}*, " Father, 
dearest father! do not harm }-our own boy ;" and Ursenstein used 
to listen to his son. Once a tear fell upon the child's head, as thus 
he supidicated ; and once he pushed aside the urchin's dnstering 
euils, saying that he was like his mother. Then Madeline repented 
UiBt she had suspected him of a wish to harm her darling, and she 
laved her husband bettor than before, because she alone lorod him 
now. The peasants said that nothing human could alter a man as 
Ursenstein was aHered, scrupling not to affirm that he held converse 
with evil spirits, because he had been heard to uttor a^vful words; 
and a strange, shrill voioe had answered, though none could see a 
liTUDig oreature near him. Umenstein w^ knew that he was hated ; 
but he smiled scornfully, and still played his wondrous violin, draw- 
foBig forth such sounds, that travellers hearing them came nearer to 
his hut, fingetting their purposed journey while they listened ; but 
ever when the strain ceased, they would hurry away, whispering, 
2Uid name him as they went " The Demon Musician." ? 

At last the neighbours would no longer sell him food, nor hold in- 
tenvuxie of any kind with one whom they considered accursed. 
Hie crops withered ; his cattle died ; and fiimine foil upon his ruined 
ecttage. Madeline, too, grew faint and sick, with labouring to raise 
a littte com and fruit to furnish food for her child ; but her husband 
odered no aid ; he still kept ever playing on, or whispering to his 
unearthly instrument. When he ate he greedily watched Madeline 
and. the boy» and seemed as he would tear the morsel from their 
mouths ; and when she told him that their last loaf was eaten, he 
shouted a loud wild laugh, oo\«ered over his violin, and stared hun- 
grily into the fuse of the child. 

Three days of misery had passed — ^Madeline had begged upon her 
knees at the thresholds of her former friends ; she asked but a cro^t 
to save her infant — her dying boy ! for she durst not name Ursen- 
stein : but they drove her away with opprobrium, and bade her home 
to her demon-gifted husband. She came back des^tixi^ \ \bA ^\ilV\ 
was eroucbing among jLhe ashes, digging the dirt {tom ^<s^ \k»M^^^ 
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and cmnmiing It by handfuls into his mouth. The mother, when 
she saw his occupation, wept; but the father grimly stniled; that 
look was worse than the famine, and the miserable woman threw 
herself upon the bed, hiding her face, that the memory of it might 
pass away. Presently she heard her boy*s convulsive sliriek; die 
started up, the violin was beside him. Then, for that her hoiixs 
were numbered, her visual orgam strengthened, and it was given her 
to see the past and the present with a dear, true sight Her hus- 
, band's rendezvous in the Black Forest appeared before her as In a 
picture ; his unholy compact was revealed : and when, taught by sadi 
knowledge, she looked again towards her son, he was struggling with 
a monster, who tempted him with food, whidi the &mished chUd 
no sooner tried to grasp than It was withdrawn ; by which torture 
the victim being sorely vexed, the vile creature mocked him still 
more— holding lai^e pieces of meat and bunches of luscious fhdt 
dose to his lips ; but as often as the inftnt opened his mouth, greedi- 
ly endeavouring to seize the viands, they mdted into air. At lenj^ 
the enraged boy sprang up, caught the monster by the thnwt, and 
flung it back ; but then, his feeble strength being utterly esdmnstetf, 
he staggered and fell upon the ground a blackened corpse ; npcrfi 
which the fiend yelled, and jabbered, and dapped its hands, and 
crowed. The mother,* when she beheld that sSght, threw up her 
arms, calling aloud on Heaven Ibr succoUr ; then she lay awhile 
convulsed, and writhing in terrible agony ; but "when she heard her 
husband's horrid laugh, she laid down her head and died, for her 
heart was broken. 

That night a tremendous crash awakened tlie vfllBgers from liieir 
peaceful sleep; upon hearing which th^ rushed out, half attired, 
upon the open green. The hut of Unenstein, the musician, had 
fhUen. A Uue flame quivered around and about it; by whose light 
the crowd saw a dark, imp4ike form seated on the summit of the 
nrfns, champing at a bone, which sometimes it wiiehiid over its 
head, and sometimes gnawed like a voradous«dof . Ursenslefin was 
standing near with folded arms,-cidmly looking on: nor moved IM 
ibr the execrations of the mob, who, terrified by the composure ef 
the bereaved man, hastily dispened to their several -homea; tlM 
mothers dasping their children, and muttering pious cfadulatioiia{ 
the fathers carefully dosing their doors, that the foul fiend might 
find no entianoe. 

Wliat became of Ursenstein after that night the peasants never 
knew. The ruins mouldeied untouched over the bodies of the 
mother and her child ; and none dared after- nightfbU to paos thai 
moumfiil aepulchrsb 
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^VQl^r^^y, at the court of Wirtembei^, a rumour arose that a 

he ^^^ violinist had arrived, but where he had studied, or whence 

4(|w^^, none knew. His name was Wolstenhoch; he proclaimed 

It^r^^a German by birth, but from what part of the domiiu'oiis he 

t;^^ not teU. ** He was," he said, " a musician ; and that was ail 

1^ ^ yras requisite to be luiown: he was content to submit his claims 

^ Ikir judgment" 

"^Js terms, however, were so excessive, that the professors of his 
^ Hdiciiled the presumption of an unknown man ; but Wolstenbacli 
J^y answered that " he knew his power," and still persisted in his 
^tkiand : 80 he was rejected. But, soon after, the neighbourhood 
^4era lie lodged was fiUed with strange and wonderful storits; for 
^ music was heard in the dead of the m'ght, and crowds congregated 
II. the street, squeejdng each other to get near his habitation. It was 
tfdtliat he lived scantily, but ate greedily ; that he hud no society, 
lid held no converse with his fellow-men; that he looked upon all 
'iio approached him with suspicion, and appeared to be a creature 
fiurt £ioni hujnan.s} mpathies. His instrument was the sole depo- 
Uay of his thoughts, for he was often heard talking to it, as if it 
Mild . oomprehend his words. Sometimes he would reproach it, 
lIUip^ it hard names and beating it ; and when sounds came from it 
^^ench blow, he would exdaim, ** Ay, fiend! cry and shriek! I 
9^ .t^$<0 aomething for thy luxurious feasting." Then would he 
Iji^tQb, the .instrument, placing as in a frenzy, in«'^?Tg horrible yell- 
igfl, and growlings, and shrill shrieks to issue from it, so that those 
rho heaid, stopped their, ean airrighted« At other times he would 
colio rriib. it, making it kuigh and giggle like a tickled child ; and 
19 hearen oouid not forbear laughing also, it was so oddly comical ; 
ut all men agreed that he was a lunatic. Such rumours reaching 
4e ears oi the king, it was commanded that the stranger's terms 
tiould.be«ccepted. A night was accordingly fixed for him to play 
^ pubtic'; and when the morning of that day came, the professors 
B|:med themeelvefl into groups, and prepared to sneer at liis rehearsal ; 
ait ihey were disappointed, for he would not practise with the band 
4:Othara had done, but obliged them to await the evening for the 
^natificatien of their curiosity. 

. ; Night came ;— the theatre was crowded to the ceiling ;— the king 
ind the chief of his nobih'ty were there. The higher order of pro- 
Ciaflson /were, ranged upon the stage. They were to open with a 
g^fand OYierture, and all the musical talent or judgment that resided 
ndtlua a day's journey round the metropolis, were to be found 
Eunoqg the audience of that evening The overture be%tu\\ \3BAk 
mpeetttan, tbr tbey could sraroely be called M&lexiet^^ yjwi*^ \» «sv^ 
tip uaeatajr. The musidam played divineVy, fox 0[vc^ cxsacVc^ >3ftsSa 
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beitfkilL At length the |iiece was finished, and, ft simultamow 
iBMfrement omong the audiUm showed that expecfcation ynm wound 
up te the highest pitch. TheprafeawrB saw this, and, scarcely 
wvdting fi>r their aecustomed applause, sidled into the best seats. 
They linmod a sort of semidrde aionnd the i^t on which Wolsten- 
\m6tk w«8 to stand. Some assumed the gravity of Judges; others 
toolc snufl'aiid smiled superciliously ; while others <g>Bin9 more san* 
guine in their temperament, chuckled and nodded to their friends. 
At last, when idl were ammged, the TioHnist appeaved ; he walked 
with an ind^soifbably awkward gait, straight donn to the lbot>]amps, 
and hbwed. The audience rose up as by one effort; there was a 
stare of wonderment, then a burst of applaase, though no one knew 
why he applauded that strange ungraoeftd elfigy of a nian» oaksi, 
iiideed, -his 'esmessi^e^ Uf^inesB was merit, in thb estimation vi the 
gaping multitude. The musicians bewed, -and bowed again, bat 
never smiled. Then he drew his bow across the strings, and musk; 
flowed like oil ; he played on, and no one remembered that he was 
not handsome : not a word was spoken, not a movement made : even 
the professors forgot to be angry, until the charm was dissolved and 
the melody had ceased. • H'Wafl^ then -that the applause broke forth 
louder, longer than before, /Tor now they knew why they.were pleased. 
Wolstenbech receivjBcl tfiese' honours without relaxing a.iQuscie*-4ie 
bowed to the audience, to the prafoinore, Jowly,- lowly, humUy, but 
he never onceileoked up>'Aur the ban was upon him^ andihe dared 
not lift his eyes to meet the gtence of the bright, and the.beantifiil ; 
but huddling his instrument lender his arin» he shuQed aim)^ with his 
uncouth lanky walkf while a thousand. tOBgnes pivnouDcsd him an 
inspired master^'an Intpersonatiefi of musieal gMifU^ ittid there was 
DO more mention of -his reputed madness. , ■ . // 

Again and again he appeared^ each t&me with added fiun* ; riches 
poured on him lito'lfBJn, bm he abated nothing of- his* flam parsi- 
mony, nor of his de^)^ tbr '^iin, becanse the vuttor^ of tifviirice was 
ever gnawing in his boaom^ as thefiunioe had eaten into that of his 
boy. He travelled' far j' spreading his name from one Idngdom to 
another ; but the thought of his wif)9 and his son net^ left him: 
for though he knew th&t they were to die by his compact he knew 
not that they were ,t» die so. fearfully. He had not fell sorrow for 
them then, but it was 'the only human feeling that dung to hin 
after ; for he despised the whole race of mankind, ancf. irfaile he 
greedily sought their admiration, he looked down upon tiiem fiooi 
JUm crime-'won pinzuMIe', and hated them ail. TV^ ihMUliar, by 
whose aid he exodle^, and wh^ni \m woa Aoonved ever, to o^^ In his 
bofom, was no- jicqa. aii o\i}ect.f>^^\ix& ^^^veiu ■•'^i.^ttw^wa.^sit^S"^ 
tJ^ pmMt; and lie resented ike Uwn^sn«»^^^^^^'*»«»^^»"«^ 
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upon Mm In private, Ibr it «ms tlien that the YUe creature had power 
to torture him. But when the mnsidan's grasp was upon the itringe 
vi that magic violin, it beaune helpleea in his hands, and he £uled 
not to wnalL upon it the Yengeanoe of his moody humour. In the 
Ihoa of assembled crowds, wl&en the hour of triumph was come, he 
frsttad, and beat, and belaboured the fiend, whose shrieks and criea 
were but so many subgects of admiration to the wondering auditory. 
Thus went Wolstenbach and his grim companion firom court to 
oowt, every where received as the' sovereign of his art \-^hi8 super- 
human appearance every where engendering awful terror;— Jiis 
caasslesB avarice, disgust ;— his unrivalled skill compeUing admira- 
tion : — envied by professors, protected by princes, lauded and sup- 
ported by nobles and fur dames, who guessed not whence came the 
harmony which so much delighted, nor dreamt that they IbUowed as 
a popular idol— a nxMox musiciaji. 



TO MONT BLANC 

O nBJtVsN and earth! how nwful. is thy form, 
Mott nrigfaty Blanc, where natore^ hands dispense, 
lloa altar of her mdt BMfnllloeneel 
Her eleaeBta most pore— olTrings of light and storm. 

Altar of natare I comes her glory down 
Now on thy head, that scorns, save to aspire 
To yon red orb, that stahM thy SBOWB with fire. 
And banM a thousand donds to glory for thy crown. 

When shall yon eagle reach the hearen that fills 
With rosy floods the elreles of thy head 9— 
There are thy glariers, too, where hues are shed, 
I4ke stone-dropa of all tints apon the Indian hills. 

And every sky wUh highcet figures shines 

Efoond thee: the white unsteady doods that stream 

From off thy forehead moat etiiereal seem ; 

And the pale moon that high glazes thy sarage pines. 



>;>■ 



Thine, waters great and small of purest wave ;— 

Vwm out thy side, tlie froaen-bearded spring 

Looks with dear eye, like hermit's, glittering, 

TonchM by the moon's cold wand : below great torrents ravot 

Afud who phall dare, upon thy skirts to tread. 
When in tlie tempest-robe thy form retires, 
Wrbiight'with ctark'thniider and embrcAder^df^ea^ 
Aad O $tar.ai^r*d night is brightest o'er tti^ Yieafiil 
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O I not in rain hath God built up thy height, 
Thou type to man of many vision'd foroM — 
. Abstractions of the mind— «hap*d from thy storms^— 

Thjr converse with high heaven,— thy hues of clianging light. 

Lives there the man, might dare unto thy crowa 

Of chastest snows, where never sun that shone. 

Hurt the blue chair of winter's icy throne. 

Bear thought impure, as men may dare in thronging toi^n ? 

His lesson are thy rocks that never blanch :— 
Black horror nods upon thy piny steep ;— 
And danger, like a giaut half asleep. 
And failing, leans upon thy falling avalanche.— 

Yop eagle bath not reach*d thy summit hoar» 
High towering Blanc ! with upward steady wing.— 
1 leave thy presence, but in wandering, ' 
ril see thee oft aAn: o'er sea and circling shore. 

Thomas Ataft. 
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On I if the winds could whisper what they hear, 
' When nrarmuring round at sunset tbrougli the grove ; 

If wordB wvre written on the Rtreamiet elear^ 

So often spoken fearlessly above : 
,. If tell-tale stars, descending from on bigb^ 

Could im^ge. forth the thoughts of all that gaxc^ 

Entranced upon that deep cerulean sky. 

And count how few think on/iy of tSieir rayk f 

If the lulled hearing ocean C011I4 disclose 
All that has passed upon her golden rand, 
When the moon.lighted waves triuijnphant roso. 
And dashed their Sprey upon the echoing strand : * 
If dews could tall how many tears have mixed 
With the bright gem Jike. drops that nature wevps } 
If night could say how many eyes are fixed 
On her dark shadows, while creation sleeps I 

If edio, rising from her magic throne, 
Repeated with her melody of voice 
Euch timid sigh— each whispered word and tone. 
Which made the hearer's iiatenlog heart rejoice : 
If nature could, unchecked, repeat aloud 
All she hath heard and seen— >mu5t hear and see — 
Where woiMd t^e whispering, vowing, sighing cr<f)%'4 
" ttf lovers, and their i&l'ushing partners, be ? 

Hon. Mas Nort>m. 



** CALAMITY WELCOME IN DEME^ABA."* 

Thsrb ^vas every promise of a fine crop th!s season fn Mr Bruce's 
plantation. The coffee-walks had been refreshed by frequent 
showers, and were screened Aivm the chill north winds ; and the 
fruit looked so w^ll that, as the owner surreyed his groves the day 
before the gathering began, he flattered himself with the hopes of a 
crop so much abo¥e the average as might dear off some of the debts 
which began to press heavily upon him» 

His daughters remained at his side during the whole of this cheer- 
ful season ; for Mary bad but a £unt remembrance, which she wished 
to revive, of its customs and festivities. The time of crop is less 
remarkable and less Jdyous in a coffee than a sugar plantation; but 
there is much in both to engage the eye and interest the heart. 
l*he sugar crop had been got in three months before, and Mary 
had then viilted the Mitchelsons, and seen how marvellously the 
appearance of the working population, both man and beast, had im 
proved in a very short time. Horses, oxen, mules, and even pigs^ 
had fattened uptm the green tops of the cane and upon the scum 
from the boiling-house ; while the m&igre and sk;kly among the 
slaves recovered their looks rapMIy ifrhile they had free access to the 
nourishing juice which qozed from the mill. The abundance of 
food more than.wiade up for the increase of labour v and the slaves, 
while more hardly -wonked than ever, seemed to mind it less, and to 
wear a look of cheerfulness sufficiently mre at other seasons. 

There was less appafetat enjoyment to eH' patties at the time of 
gathering in the ceffde, though it was a sight not to be missed by a 
stranger. The slaves bould not grow tat upon the fruit of the coffee- 
tree as upon the juice of the cane ; but as there was an extra allow- 
ance of food in condderatlon of theektra labour, the slaves went 
through it with some degree of wilHngness. Th« weaker was op- 
pressively hot, too ; but Mary found it as toleraUe<in the shade of 
the walks as in the hpuse. She sat there for hours, wades a large 
umbrdla, waiohing the slaves, ai^eaoh slowly Ailed the canvass bag 
hung round his neck, and kept open by a hoop. "She fdlowed them 
with her eyes when they sauntered from the trees to the baskets to 
empty their pouches, and then back again to ther trees \ and listened 
to the rebukes of the overseer when he found unripe ihdt among the 
ripe. 

" I am sure," ffiid she to her father one day, ** I should come in 
fyr many a scolding if I had to pick oofiaatp^y. If theheat makes 

* From "DltethitfiHisdf Political Economy. '^a IV. Demerara; A Tale. 
By Harriet Martineau.*^ Loudon,' 1838. 
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US £unt ai we lie in the shade, ^hat must it be to thote who tiaiid 
in the son from morning till night! I could not lift a hand, or seld 
the difference between one h&rry and another.*'^-'* Blacks bear the 
heat better than we do»" observed Mr Bruce. '* Howerer, St b 
renlly dreadfully sultry to-day. I have seldom felt it so much my- 
self, and I believe the slaves will be ns glad as we when night oomes.** 
— " The little pufi^ of air that leave a dead calm," said Mar}-, ** only 
provoke one to remember the steady breeze we did not know how to 
value when we liad it. I should not care for a thunder-storm if it 
would bring coolness." — " Would not you? You little know what 
thunder-storms are herc."-^*' You fbi^et how many we had in the 
spring." — »* Those were no more like what we shall have soon, than 
a June night-breeze in England is like a January frost-wind. You 
may soon know, however, what a Demerara thunder-storm is like." 

Mary looked about her as her father pcanted, and saw that the 
face of nature was indeed changed. She had mentioned a thunder- 
storm, because she had heard the overseer predict the approach of 
one. There was a mass of clouds toweling in a distant quarter of* 
the heavens, not like a pile of snowy peaks, but now rent apart and 
now tumbled together, and bathed in a dull, red light The sun, 
too, looked large and red, while the objects on the summits of the 
' hills wore a bluish cast, and looked larger and nearer than usual. 
There was a doid calm. The pigeon had ceased her cooing: no. 
parrots wete showing off their gaudy plumage in the sunlight, and 
not even the hum of the enamelled beetle was heard. 

** What is the moon's age?*' asked Mr Bruce of the overseer, 
** She is fun to-night, sir, and a stormy night it will be, I fear." 
He held up his finger and listened. " Hark !" said Mary, *' there 
is the thunder already." — " It is not thunder, my dear." — '< It is the 
sea," said Louisa. " I never heard it hej'e but once before; but I 
am sure it is the same sound." — ^' The sea at tliis distance l" cried 
Mary. Her father shook his head, muttering, ** God help all who. 
are in harbour, and give them a breeze to carry them out far enougl);. 
The shore will be strewed with w^^^cks by the morning. Come, my . 
dears, let us go home before yonder clouds dimb higher." 

The whites have not yet become as weather-wise, between th» . 
tropics, as the negroes; and both fall short of the fore^ht whicli.. 
might be attained, and which was actually possessed by the. original 
inhabitants of these countries. A negro cannot, like them, predict a 
storm twelve days beforehand ; but he is generally aware of its ap- 
proath some hours sooner than his master. It depends upon the 
terms be happens to be on wiWi \J&i& whiles, whether or not ho. gives 
l/iem the advantage of li\s obeerv^^ifi. 
Old Mark sent 1^ daiighier 6ccVl^ \o 'N^x ''aT>akR«^%\M5Mafc'\fii ^^xai 
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hit ofHoion fin tiiA sitbjeci ; but aU were prepared. No such friendly 
wanaiiig ww given to the Mitchelsonf, who, overoome with the heat, 
were, from the eldest to the youngest, 1} iiig on coaches, too languid 
to lift up their heads or think of what might be passing out of doon. 
CiOBius, meanwhile, was leiuiing over the gate of his provision ground 
watchiqg the moon as she rose, crimson as blood, behind his liitle 
plantun grove. Every star looked crimson too, and had its hulo like 
the moon. It was as if a bloody steam had gone up from the earth. 
Not a breath of air could yet be felt; yet here and there a cedur, 
taller than the rest, stooped and shivered on the summits of the 
hills : and the douds, now rushing, now poised motionless, iudicutod 
a capricious commoti(m in the upper air. Cassius was wutchlng with 
much inters these signs of an approaching tempest, whtn he felt 
himself pulled by the jacket *' May 1 stay with you ?" asked poor 
Hester. " My master and mistress dare not keep at home because 
our roof is almost off already, and they think the v\ind will carry it 
quite away to-night." — " Where are they gone ?" — ** To find some- 
body to take them in ; but they say there will be no room for me." — 
** iStay with me then ; but nobody will bo safe under a ruof io-uight, 
I think."— *< Where shall we stay then?"— ** Here, mUess God 
calls us away. Many may be called before morning." 

. The little girl stood trembling, afraid of she scarcely knew what, 
tin a tremendous dap of thunder burst near, and then she duug Uy 
Casaus, and hid her face. In a few moments the gong was heard, 
sounding in the hurried irregular manner which betokens an alarm. 
** Aha!" cried Cassius. " The white man's house shakes and he U 
afraid." "What does he call us for?" said the terrified child. "Wo 
can do him no good. "•<->" No ; but his house is stronger than ours ; 
and if his shakes, ours may tumble down, and then he would lose 
his slaves and their houses too. So let us go into the field where we 
are called, and then we shall see how paleVhite men can look." 

All the way as they went, Hester held one hand before her eyes, 
for the lightning flashes came thick and fast Still there was neither 
wind nor rain ; but the roar of the distant sea rose louder in the in- 
tervals of the thunder. Cassius suddenly stopt sliort, and pulled the 
little girl's hand from before her face, crying, " Look, look, there 
is a sight !*' Hester shrieked when slie saw a whole fidd^of sugar- 
canes whirled in the air. Before they had time to fall, the loftiest 
trees of the forest were carried up in like manner. The mill dis- 
appeared, a hundred huts were levelled ; there >vas a stunning roai', 
a fumbling beneath, a rushing above. The hurricane was upon 
them in all its fury. 

Caviiis dasped the child round the waist, and cuTneidL taWkKt >C!Mii\v. 
hd her at his utmost speed beyond the verge of \[bfi groN^&iv^'^^^^ 
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abo should be borne down tad crosk all beneath thetau When he 
had arrlTed with hfs ehaig» in the iieM whither the gong haid wm- 
moned him, slaveB were arriving 'ftxMii all parts of the plawtatiai to 
seeic safety in an q>eii phu». Their blaok forme flitting in the 
mixed light,— now in the glare of th« lightning, and now in the 
rapid gleams which the full moon east as the eloude were swept awny 
for a moment, might hatre seemed to a .stranger -like imps of the 
storm collecting to give tidfegs^l'iHs inwages. Like such imps^they 
spoke and acted. ^ The mitt is downi*' cried one. '* No crop next 
year, for the canes are blown anwy \*^ shouted another. ** The -hiUs 
are bare as a rock,— no ooffde^ no spioe, no eottoni Hum !"_** Bat 
our huts are gone : our plantation grounds are^ buried,*' cried the 
wailing voice of a woman. **' Huria ! for the white man-'s are gone 
too !" answered many mingled tones. Just then -a burst of moon- 
light showed to each the exulting oOHntaDBnees«f tlie rest, and there 
went up a shout, louder than the thunder, ■ ** Huna ! huria I how 
ugly is the land!" 

The sound was hushed, and the vxarring h'ghls were quenciied for 
a time by the deluge vvbkAk poured down from the douds. The 
slaves cronehed together in the middle of the field, supporting one 
another as well as they could against the Aury of thergusis whieh stifi 
Uew, and of the trarpical rains. An inquiry now we»i roondy 
where was Homer ? It was his duty to be in the field<a0 wotat a» the 
gong had sounded, but no 4me had teen him. There was a -stern 
hope in every heart that his roof had fiillen- in and ^buded hSm and 
his whip together. It waa not so, however. 

After a while, the vearSng of water was- heard yery near, and 
some of the blacks separated from the test to eee in what direction 
the irregular torrents whi<di usually attend a hnrricano'werv* takii^ 
their course. There was a strip of low ground between < 4he [^kxjfiag 
field where the negroes were colleded find the opposite ildllf and 
through the middle of this ground a driver rushed along where a 
river had never been seen before. A tree was stiH standing here 
and there in the midst of the Ibandng waters, and-what had a fisw 
minutes ago beehi a hllloick with a 'few shrubs growing out of ft, 
was now an island. The negroes thought they heard a shout finom 
this island, and then supposed ft must be &ncy; but when the 
cloudy rack was swtpt away and allowed the moon to look down fyr 
a moment, they saw that some one was certainly there, clinging to 
the shrubs, and in imminent peril of being carried away if the 
stream should continue to rise. It was Homer, who was making 
his way to the field when the waters overtook him in the low groond, 
and drove him to the hillock to seek a safety which was likely to be 
short enough. The waters rose every moment : and though the di»- 
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taiiee %a8 not above thirty feet from the hillock to the 8lo|»iiig Ixmk 

on ivhleli the negroes had now ranged themselves to watch his fate, 

the ifRTee dashed through in so furious a current that he did not 

dare to commit himself to them. He called, he shouted, he screamed 

for help, his agony growing more intense, as inch after inch, fo9t 

after foot, of his little shore disappeared. The negroes answered liii- 

siiouts Tery punctually ; but whether the impatience of peril prompted 

the thought, or an evil conscience, or whether it were really so, the 

shouts seemed to him to have more of triumph than sympathy in 

them ; and cruel as would have been his situation had all the world 

been looking on with a desire to help, it was dreadfully aggravate 

by the belief that the wretches whom he had so utterly despised 

were watching his struggles, and standing with folded arms to see 

how he would help himself when there was none to help him. He 

turned and looked to the othfflr shore ; but it was far too distant to be 

mdied. If he was to be saved, it must be by crossing the narrower 

gulley : and, at last, a means of doing so seemed to o^r. Several 

trees had been carried past by the current; but they were all byi-ne 

en headlong, and he had no means of arresting their course ; but one 

«Bme at length, a trunk of the largest growth, and therefore making 

Ste way more slowly than the rest It tilted from time to time 

against the bank, and when it reached the island, fairly stuck at the 

▼ery point where the stream was narrowest With intense gratitude, 

— gratitude which two hours before he would have denied. could ever 

'-be frit towards slaves, — Homer saw the negroes cluster about the 

root of the tree to hold it firm in its position. Its branchy lie^ 

seemed to him to be secure, and the (uily question now vras, whether 

he could keep his hold on this bridge, while the torrent rose over it, 

as if in fury at having its course delayed. He could but try, for it 

was his only chance. The beginning of his adventure would be the 

nost perilous, on account of the boughs over and through which he 

must make his way. Slowly, fearf idly, but firmly he accomplished 

this, and the next glimpse of moonlight showed him astride on the 

bare trunks clinging with knees and arms, and creeping forward as 

he battled with the spray. The slaves were no less intent Not a 

word .was spoken, not one let go, and even the women would hav^ a 

bold. A black cloud hid the moon just when Horner seemed within 

3>eaoii of the bank; and what happened in that dark mon^entj-r- 

- whether it was the force of the stream, or, the strength of the temp- 

' tatlon,*-<4M> h'{» were ever known to utter. ; but the event wa^, that 

.. the massy trunk heaved once over, the unhappy wretch lost his 

: gnsjf, ami was carried down at the instant he thought himself secure. 

<:lHenid }%Us once more arose, from the perishjng man, and from the 

Hacks now dispersed along. the \)^mk tfi t^,|l^p 1(^| of fijlm, . ^* He is 
IV. -.,-... 
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not gone yet, " was the cry of <me ; ** be climbed ymt tanee as if he had 
been a irater-rat."— " There let him sit if the wind will let him," 
cried another. ** That he ahould have been earned straight to a 
tree after all !** — *' Stand fiEist ! here oomes the gale again !" shouted 
a third. 

The gale came. The tree in which Homer had found refuge 
bowed, cracked,— but before it fell, the wretch was blown from it 
like a flake of foam, and swallowed up finally in the surge beneath. 
This was clearly seen by a passing gleam. " Hurra! hurra !" was 
the cry once more, " God sent the wind. It was God that murdered 
him, not we.'* 

j^r ' • 
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THE HOURI. 

A PERSIAN soNa \V' >5, r-i >" 

Sweet Spirit ! ne'er did I behold 
1 hy ivory neck, thy locks of gold ; 
Or gaze into thy full dark eye. 
Or on thy snowy bosom lie ; 
Or take in mine thy small white hand, 
Or bask btmeath thy smiling bland; 
Or walk, enraptnred, by the side 
Of thee, my own immortal bride. 

I see thee not— >yet oft I Iiear 

Thy soft voice whispering' in my ear ; 

And when the eveoiUf breeze I seek, 

I feel thy kiss upon my oheek; 

And when the moonbeams softly fiall 

On mead and towear, and flower-crowned wall, 

Methinks the patriaruh^ dream I see— 

The steps that lead to heaven and thee. 

IVe heard thee wake, with touch refined. 
The viewless harp.8tri'ngs of tlie wind ; 
And on my ear their soft tones fell 
Sweet as the rr>ice of Israfel ! « 
I've seen thee, in the lightning*^ sheen. 
Lift up for me heaven's cloudy screen, 
Andigjive one gUropse, one tran&ient glare 
Of the. full blase uf glory there. 

Oft, 'midst my wanderings wild and wide, 
I know that thou art by my side ; 
For flowers breathe sweetlier 'neath thy tread* 
And suns bom brighter o*er thy head ; 
And though thy atfips so noiseless steal. 
And though thou ue'ei Ih'^ lotm. reveal, 
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My throbbing heart and puIsM hifh 
Tell me, sweet spirit, thoa art nigh. 

O for the hour, the happy hour. 
When Azrael's « wings shall to thy bower 
Bear my enfranctiised soul away. 
Unfettered witli these chains of clay I 
For what is he whom men so fear— 
Azraell the solemn and severe— > 
What bnt the whitejrobed priest is be. 
Who weds my happy soul to thee. 

Then shall we rest in bowers that bloom 

With more than Araby*8 perfume. 

And list to many a lovelier note 

Thau swells th* enamoured bulbul's f throat ; 

And gaze on scenes so fair and bright. 

Thought never soered so proud a height,— 

And one melodious siraleet t 

Through heaven'ii unending year repeat 

Hbmrt Neele. 



THE CHILJ>'S WISH IN JUNE. 

MoniBK, mother, the winds are at play. 
Prithee, let me be idle to.day. 
Look, dear mother, the flowers all lie 
Languidly under the bright blue sky. 
See, how slowly the streamlet glides ; 
Look, how the violet roguishly hides ; 
Even the butterfly rests on the rose, 
And scarcely sips the sweets as he goes. 
Poor Tray is asleep in the iioon-day sun. 
And the flies go about him one by one ; 
And pupsy sits near with a sleepy graee. 
Without evfti thinking of washing her face. 
There flies a bird to a neighbouring tree. 
But very Iszily flieth he. 
And he sits and twitters a gentle note. 
That scarcely ruffles iaa little throat. 

Yon bid me be busy ; but, mother, hear 
How the hom-drum grasshopper snundeth near. 
And the soft west wind is so light in Its play. 
It scarcely moves a leaf on the spray. 

I wish, oh, I wieh, I was yonder cloud. 
That sails aboat with its misty shroud ; 
Books and work I no more should see. 
And l*d come and float, dear mother, o'er thee. 

•a»\ the angel ofdeuth. t Aolbul, the nightingale. % Zbftl•b^ «l «oik% ^T^Iit^nV&V 
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A NIGHT AT THE aAGGED-STAFF.* 

OR A SCKNS AT OIBBALTAB. 

The mistfi boil up around me, aud the clouds 
Rise cuHinff fa^t beueath me, white and sulphnrf. 

Like foam from the roused ocean of deep heil. 

* * » ♦ 

I am most eick at heart — nay, graitp me not— 

I am all feebleness— the mountains whirl 

Spinning around me— I grow blind— what art thun? 

JBtbuh. 

Thk first time I ever saw the fhmous rock of Gibmltar was on a 
glorious afternoon in the month of October, when the sun ditfused 
just sufficient heat to give an agreeable temperature to the air, and 
shed a soft and mellow light through the somewhat hazy atmosphere, 
which enabled us to see the scenery of the Straits to the best advan- 
tage. We had a rough and stormy, but uncommonly short pas- 
sage ; for the wind, though tempestuous, had blown from the right 
quarter ; and our gallant filgate dashed and bounded over the waves, 
* Hike a steed that knows his rider." I could not then say, with the 
poet, from whom I have borrowed this quotation, '* wekome to their 
roar!" for I Avas a novice on the ocean in those days, and had nut 
yet entirely recovered from certain uneasy sensations about the re- 
gion of the epiga<itriiim, which by no means rendered the noise of 
rushing waters the most agreeable sound to my ears, or the ndling of - 
the vessel the most pleasant motion fbr my body. Never did old sea* 
dog of a sailor, !n the horse latitudes, pray more sincerdy for a wind, 
than I did for a calm during that boisterous passage — and never, 1 may 
add, did the selfish prayer of a sinner prove more unavailing. The 
gale, like Othello's revenge, ** kept due on to the Propontio and the 
Hellespont,** and it blew so hard that it sometimes seemed to liftoor 
old craflt almost out of the water. Whoi we came out of port, we 
had our dashy fhir weather spars aloft, with skysail yards athwait, a 
moonsail to the main, and hoist enough for the broad blue to show 
itself to good advantage above that But before the pilot left us, our 
topgallant poles were under the boom cover, and storm-siumps iu 
their places ; and the first watch was scarcely relieved, when the 
boatswain*s call — repeated by four mates, whose lungs seemed formed 
on purpose to out- roar a tempest — ^rang through the ship, ** All 
hands to house topgallant masts, ahoy!" From that time till we 
made the land, the gule continued to rage withunintermltted violenoe» 
to the groat delight of the old tars, and the manifest stuHfymm 

• Fro» "the New York Mirror." 
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•f the green reefers, of whom we hud rather an unusual number on 
board. If my pen were endued with the slightest portion of the 
quality which distinguished Hogarth's pencil, I might here gire a 
description of a man-of-war's steerage in a storm, which oould not 
but force a smile from the most saturnine reader. I must own I did 
not much relish the humour of the scene then— par< magna fm — that 
is, I was sea sick myself; but 

Qnod fuit dnram pati— meminiase dulco est % 

and I have often since, sometimes in my hammock, sometimes dur- 
ing a oold mid watch on deck, burst into a hearty laugh, as the me- 
mory of our grotesque distresses, and of the odd figures we cut during 
that passage, has glanced across my mind. 

But the longest day must have an end,. and the stifiest breeze can- 
not last for erer. The wind, which for a fortnight had been blowing 
as hard as a trumpeter for a wager, blew itself out at last About 
dawn on the morning ^ the day I hare alluded to, it began to lull, 
and by the time the sun was fairly out of the water it fell flat calm. 
It was my morning watch, and what with sea^ckness, fatiguing 
duty, and bdjog cabined* cribbed, confined for so long a time in my 
narrow and unaeeustomed lodgings, I felt worn out, and in no mood 
to ezuli in the chdoe I had made of a profession. I stood iioidiog by 
oneof the belaying pins of the main fife-rail (for I had not yet, as 
the sailors phrase it, got my sea-legs aboard), and looking I suppose as 
melancholy as a sick monkey on a lee backstay, when a cry from the 
foretopsail-yard reached my ear that ipstantly thrilled to my heart, 
and set the blood running in a lively current through my veins. 
** Land, oh I'* cried the jackrtar on the look out, in a cable-tier voice 
which seemed to issue from the bottom of his stomach. I have heard 
muiy delightful sounds in my time, but few which seemed to me 
more pleayaoat than the. rough voice of that vigilant sailor. I do verily 
believe, that not seven bells (grog time of day) to a thirsty tar, the 
dinner bell to a hungry.aldejwan, er the passing bell of some rich old 
curmudgeon to an anxious heir, ever gave greater rapture. The 
how.^'ye-do of a friend, the good-bye of a country cousin, the song of 
the Signorina, and Paganini's fiddle, may all have music in them ; 
but the ory qf laud to a sea-«ick midshipman is sweeter than them 
aH. 

; We made what, in nautical language, is termed a good land-fall 
—40 good, indeed, that it was well for us the night and the wind both 
ceased when they did ; for had they lasted another hour, we should 
hare found ourselves landed, and in a way that even I, much as I 
wished to set my foot once more on terra firma, should not have felt 
purticulail v pleased with. On its becoming light enough to ascertain 

y3 
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our whereabout, it Wiis discovered tliat we were within the very jaws 
of the Straits, completely land-locked by the ** steepy shore,** where 

Europe and Afric on each other gaze, 

and already b^innlng to feel the influence of the strong and ceias 
luss easterly current which rushes hito the Mediterranean through 
that passage with a velocity of four or five knots an hour. A gentle 
land-breeze sprung up in the course of the morning watch, which, 
though not exactly fair, yet coming from the land of the ** dusky 
Moor," had enough of something in it to enable us to get along at a 
very tolerable rate, beating vrith a long and short 1^ through the 
Straits. 

It would be uncharitable to require that the reader ebould arrive 
at the rock by the same sort of zig-zag course which we were obliged 
to pursue ; so therefore, let him at once suppose himself riding at 
anchor in the beautiful but unsafe bay of Gibraltar, directly opposite 
and almost within the very shadow of the grand and gigantic fortrefli 
which nature and art seem to have vied with each other in renderii^ 
impregnable. No one who has looked on that vast and forted rock, 
with its huge granite outline shown in bold relief against the dear 
sky of the south of Europe— its towering and ruin-crowned peBk»— 
its enormous crags, caverns, and precipices — and its rich historical aft> 
sociations, which shed a powerful though vague interest over erery 
feature — can easily forget the strong impression which the iiist sdght 
of that imposing and magnificent spectacle creates. The flinty voam 
rising abruptly to an elevation of fifteen hundred feet, and surround- 
ed on every side by the waters ef the Mediterranean, save a namw 
slip of level sand which stretches from its northern end and conBecli 
it with the main land, has, added to its other claims to admiration, 
the strong interest of utter isolation. For a whfle, the speelaitor gaait 
on the ** stupendous whole" with an expression of pleased vfonier at 
its height, extent, anfl strength, and without becoming ediBdotf ef 
the various opposite features which make up its grand efitet of' Bab* 
limily and beauty. He sees only the giant rock spreading Hs vaA 
dark mass against the sky, its broken and wavy ridge, its beetUBg 
projections, and its dizzy precipices of a thousand feet perpendMar 
descent After a time, his eye becoming in some d^ree famiUariied 
with the main and sterner features of the scene, he perceives that the 
granite mountain is variegated by here and there some pioturetque 
work of art, or spot of green beauty, that shines with greater lovj^ 
ness from contrast with the savage roughness by which it is fairwund- 
ed. Dotted about at long \nleTvu\a ov«t the steep ndes of the cn^gf 
musSf are seen the humUe cottAgea o(\]hQ«o\^«t^ h^n«&x ^^^^Moshed 
on tho very edges of the cUffs, Vhe f^\jaiA\tfw&^ qI >JMk ^BaxT«SK\» 
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fure whiehf ever aad anon, may be descried tlie vigilant sentry, 
dwindled to a pigmy, ^nolkiiig to and fro on his allotted and danger- 
ous post Now and then, the eye detects a more sumptuous edifice, 
half hid in a grove of acadas, orange, and almond trees, as if they 
clustered around to shut from the view of its inhabitant, in liis eyre- 
like abode, the scene of desolate grandeur above, beneath him, and 
ou every side. At the foot of the rock, on a small and narrow slip 
leas precipitous than the rest, stands the town of Gibraltar, which, as 
seen fronoi the bay, with its dark coloured houses, built in the Spanish 
style, and rising one above another in amphitheatrical order : the 
ruins of the Moorish castle and defences in the rear : and the high 
massive walks which surround it at the viator's edge, and which, 
thick planted with cannon, seemed formed to " laugh a siege to 
soom,*' has a highly picturesque and imposing effect. The military 
works of Gibraltar are on a scale of magnificence commensurate with 
thenatural grandeur of the scene. Its walls, its batteries, and its 
ooK^es, ivhich, bristling with cnnnon, stretch far out into the bay, and 
against whose solid structures the waves spend their fury in vain, are 
all works of art planned with great genius, and executed with con- 
summate skill. An indefinite sensation of awe mixes with the 
stranger's feelings, as gazing upon the defences which every where 
meet his eye, he remembers, that the strength of Gibntltar consists 
not in its visible works alone, but that, hewn in the centre of the vast 
and perpendicular rock, there are long galleries and ample chambers 
where the engines of war are kept always ready, and from whence the 
fires of death may at any moment be poured down upon :-ji assailant* 
Though the rock is the chief feature of interest in the bay of Gib- 
raltar, yet, when fatigued by long gazing on its barren and solitary 
grandeur, there are not wanting others on which the eye of the 
stranger may repose with pleasure. The green shores of Andalusia* 
encirding the bay in their semicircular sweep, besides the attraction 
which verdant. hills and valleys always possess, have the superadded 
charm of being linked with many classical and romantic associations. 
the picturesque towns of St Roque and Algesiras, the one crowning 
a smooth eminence at some distance from the shore, and the other 
occupying a gentle declivity that sinks gradually down to the spark- 
ling waters of the bay — the mountains of Spain, fringed with cork 
Ibresta in the back ground — the dimly-seen coast of Morocco across 
the Straits, with the white walls of Ceuta just discernible on one of 
its pronME^rie&— the towering form of Abila, which not even the 
unimmaBtio modem name of Apes-hill can divest of all its interest at 
one of ** the trophies of great Hercules" — these are all features in the 
naturail landscape which combined, rendev it a ec^iie ^1 ^i£«ft^\\^ 
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The dear blue waters of the bay itself commonly present an ap- 
pearance of yariety and animation which very materially increases the 
picturesqueness of the general elTect. Here may at all times be seen, 
moored closely together, ft numerous fleet of vessels, from every 
quarter of the globe, of eirery fashion of structure, and manned l^ 
beings of every creed and colour. The flags and pennons vrhidi 
float from their masts, the sounds which rise from their decks, and 
the appearance and employments of the moving throngs upon them, 
all tend to heighten the charm of novelty and variety. In one place 
may be seen a shattered and dismantled hulk, onboard of which smno 
exiled Spanish patriot, with his family, has taken refuge, dwdliiig 
there full in the sight of his native land, which yet he can scarcely 
hope ever to tread again ; in another — on the high latticed stem (tf a 
tall, dark-looking craft, whose mking masts, black bends, and trig, 
warlike appeanmce, excite a doubt whether she be merohantman or 
pirate — a group of Turks in their national and beautiful costume^ 
smoking their long chibouques \nth an air of gravity as great as if tiiey 
were engaged in a matter in which their lives depended. Besides 
them, perhaps, lies a heavy, clumsy dogger, on boaid of which a 
company of industrious, slow-moving Dutchmen are engaged Sn traf- 
ficking away their cargo of cheese, butter, Bologna esMaages, and 
real Schiedam ; and net far away itom these, a crew of light-hearted 
Genoese sailors are stretched at length along the deck of their pohoOB, 
chanting, in voices made musical by distance, one of the rich mdo- 
dies with which their language abounds. Boats are dffintinuaUy pis< 
sing hither and thither between the vessels and the shore : and every 
now and then, a long and slender felucca, with Its slanting yards, 
and graceful lateen sails, glides across the bay, laden with the pro- 
ducts of the fruitful soil of Andalusia, which are destined to supply 
the tables of the pent-up inhabitants of the garrison. 

I have mentioned that it was on a fine day in October that we ar- 
rived at Gibraltar, and I have accordingly attempted to describe the 
rock, and the adjacent scenery, as they appeared to me through the 
mellow light of that pleasant afternoon. To one viewing the seene 
from any other point than that which I occupied, our own gallant 
frigate would have presented no unattractive feature in the gforious 
landscape. During the time that we were beating through the 
Straits, the gunner's crew had been employed in blacking the bends, 
somewhat rusty from the constant attrition of a stormy isea, and we 
had embraced the opportunity of the gentle land-breeze to replace 
the storm topgallant-masts with our taunt fuir-weatlier pedes, and to 
bend and send aloft the topgalluntrsails, royals, and sk}-sails, for which 
we had not before had any teceivV. ooca&Vsu. tVwa x^svKwed, and aO 
a^iaunto, witli our glossy aides g\\slcmY\^m>i3lasi«vflv^wtt ^i&!^^>^^ 
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aud the broad blue pennant streaming at the main, there were few 
objects in all that gay and animated bay (hi which the eye could rest 
with greater pleasure, than on that noble Teasel. The bustle conse- 
quent upon coming to anchor was, among our active and well disci- 
plined crew, but of brief duration. In a very few minutes, every 
yard was squared with the nicest precision ; every rope hauled taught 
and laid down in a handsome Flemish coil upon the deck, and the 
vast symmetrical bulk, with nothing to indicate its recent buffetings 
from the storm, lay floating as quietly on the bright surface, as if it 
were part of a mimic scene, the creation of some painter's pencil. 

Though I had been on duty ever sin^ the previous midnight, yet 
J felt no dispoeJiion to go below ; but for more than an hour after 
the boatswain had piped down, I remained on deck gazing with un- 
sated eyes, on the various and attractive novelties around me. A part 
of the &scination of the scene was doubtless owing to that feeling of 
younig romance, which invests every scene with the colours of the 
imaginaticHi ; and a part, to its contrast with the duU monotony of 
the prospect to which I had lately been confined, till my heart flutter- 
ed like a caged bird, to be once more amoDg the green trees and the 
nutling grass—to see fields covered vtrlth goMen grain, and swelling 
away in their fine undulations — to scent the pleasant odour of the 
meadows, and be free to range at will through those leafy forests 
whidk, I began to think, were ill ncchanged for the narrow and heaving 
deck of a forty-four. Thoughis of this kind mingled with my mus- 
ings as I leaned over the tafierel, with my eyes bent on the verdant 
hills and slopes of Spain : and so absorbed was I in contemplation, that 
I heard not my name pronounced, till it was repeated a second or 
third time by the officer of the deck. 

*< Mr Transom !" cried he, in a quick and impatient voice, ** are 
3-0U deaf or asleep, sir? Here, jump into the first cutter alongsidet 
Would you keep the oonmiodore waiting all day for you, sir ?** 

I felt my cheek redden at this speech of the lieutenant — one of 
those popinjays who, dressed in a litUe brief authority, think to show 
their own consequence by playing off impertinent aire upon those of 
inferior station. I had seen enough of naval service, however, to 
know that no good comes of replying to the insolence of a superior; 
so, su^ressing the answer that rose to my lips, I sprang down the 
side into the boat, in the steniF^heets of which my commander, who 
had praceded me, was already seated. 

" Shove off, sir," said he. 

** Let &11 ! give way \" cried I to the men, who sprang to tlieir 
oara with alacrity, making the boat skim through the water lightly 
and fleetly.aa a swallow through the air. In less thsJi ^^^^ m\w\i\»&^ 
we were Soating alongside the stone quay at ihe 'Wa\.er-^i\f-^Q& ^^ 
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principal and strongly fortified entrance to the garrison from the bay 
18 called. 

" You will wait here for me," said the commodore, as he stepped 
out of the boat ; " and should I not return before the gate is ckfied) 
pull round to the Ragged-stafi^' (the name of the other landiog- 
place), " and wait there." 

*^ Ay, ay, sir/' said I, though not rery well pleased at the fmsptsi 
of a long and tedious piece of service, fatigued as I already was with 
my vigil of the previous night, and the active duties of the day. The 
old commodore in the meanwhile stepped quickly over the draw- 
bridge which coimects the quay with the fortress, and presoitly dis- 
appeared under the massive archway of the gate. 

For a while the scene which presented itself at the Water-port 
was of a kind from which an observant mind eouM not fail to drnw 
abundant amusement. The quay, beside which our boat was lying, 
is a small octangular wharf constructed of huge blocks of granite, 
strcHigly cemented together. It is the only pla<% which boats, except 
those belonging to the garrison, or national vessek in the harbour, are 
permitted to approach ; and though of but a few yards square in ei* 
tent, is enfiladed in several directions by frowning batteries of 
granite, mounted with guns, which by a single dischaige might 
shiver the whole structure to atoms. Merchant vessels lying in the 
bay are unloaded by means of lighters, which, with the boats of passage 
continually plying between the shipping and the shore, and the mar- 
ket boats from the adjacent coast of Spain, all crowd round this narrow 
quay, rendering it a place of ^gulai* business and bustle. As the sun- 
set hour approaches, the activity and oonfu^on increases. Crowds of 
people of all nations, and every variety of costume and language, 
jostle each other as they hurry through the gate. The stately Greek, 
in his embroidered jacket, rich purple cap, and flowing capote, strides 
carelessly along. The Jew, with his bent head, shaven crown, and 
coarse though not unpicturesque gaberdine, glide with a noisdess 
step through the crowd, turning from side to side, as he walks, quidt 
wary glances from underneath his downcast brows. The Moor, 
wrapped dose in his white bemoose, stalks sullenly apart, as if he akne 
had no business in the bustling scene ; while the noisy Spaniard by 
his side wages an obstreperous argument, or shouts in loud guttural 
sounds for his boat. French, English, and Americans, officers, mer- 
chants, and sailors, are all intermingled in the motley mass, each 
engaged in his own business, and each adding his part to the omfused 
and Babcl-like clamour of tongues. High on the walls, the sentinelf, 
with their arms glistening in the sun, are seen walking to and fro on 
their posts, and looking down with iiidifierenee or abstraction cd the 
5oene of hurry and turmoil beneath them. 
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Among the various strildiig features that attracted my attention, 
from time to time, as I reclined in the stem-sheets of the cutter, gaz- 
ing on the shifting throng before me, there vma one whose appear- 
ance and mannerB awakened peculiar interest He was a tall, mus- 
cular, dark-looking Spaniard, whose large frame, and strong and weU- 
proportioned limhe were set off to good adTantage by the national 
dresi of the peasantry of his country. His sombrero slouched in a 
studied manner over his eyes, as if to conceal their fierce rolling balls, 
■haded a face, the dark sunburnt hue of which showed that it had 
not always been so carefully protected. From the crimson sash 
which was bound round his waist, concealing the connexion of his 
embroidered velTet jacket with his nether garments, a long knife de. 
peoded : and this, together with a sinister expression of countenance, 
and an indescribable something in the general air and bearing of the 
imsm, created an impression which caused me to shrink involuntarily 
from Mm. wheneiver he approached the boat He himself seemed to 
be actuated by similar feelings. On first meeting my eye, he drew 
his sombrero deeper over his brow, and hastily retired to another 
part of the quay : but every now and then I could see his dark face 
above a group of the intervening throng, and his keen black eyes 
seemed always directed towards me, till, perceiving that I noticed 
him, he would turn away, and mix for a while among the remoter 
portion of the crowd. 

My ^es were endeavouring to follow this singular figure in one of 
his vrindings through the multitude, when my attention was drawn 
in another direction by a loud long call from a bugle, sounded 
within the walls, and in an instant after, repeated with a clearer and 
louder blast from their summit. This signal seemed to give new 
motion and animation to the crowd. A few hurried from the quay 
into the garrison, but a greater number poured from the interior 
upon the quay, and all appeared anxious to depart. Boat after boat 
was drawn up, received its burden, and darted off, while otliers, took 
their places, and were in turn soon filled by the retiring crowd. 
Soldiers from the garrison appeared on the quay to urge the tardy 
into quicker motion ; mingled shouts, calls, and curses resounded on 
every side; and for a few minutes confusion seemed worse confound- 
ed. But in a short time the last loiterer was hurried away — the last 
felucca shoved off, and was seen gliding on its course, the sound of its 
oars almost drowned in the noisy gabble of its Andalusian crew. As 
soon as the quay became entirely deserted, tlie military returned 
within the waUs, and a pause of silence ensued — ^then pealed the sun- 
set gun from the summit of the rock — ^the drawbridge, by some un- 
seen agency, was rolled slowly back, till it disappeared within tlie 
arched passage— the ponderous gates turned on their enormous 
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lunges— 4ind Gibraltar was dosed for the nighl with a security wliich 
might defy, the efforts of the combined world to invade it 

Thus shut out at the Water.port, I directed the boat's crew, in com- 
pliance with the orders I had received, to pull round to the Ragged, 
staff. The wall at this place is of great height, and near its top is 
left a small gate, at an elevation of fifty or sixty feet above the quay 
which projects into the bay beneath. It is attaijied by a spiral stair- 
case, erected about twenty feet from the wall, and communicating 
with it at the top by means of a drawbridge. This gate is little used, 
except for the egress of those who are permitted to leave the garrison 
after m'ghtfall. On reaching the quay, I sprung ashore, and walk- 
ing to a favourable position, endeavoured to amuse myself once more 
by contemplating the hills and distant mountains of Spain. But the 
charm was now fled. Night was fast stealing over the landscape, and 
rendering its features misty and indistii^ct : a chaise, too, had taken 
place in my own feelings, since, a few hours before, I bad found so 
much pleasure in dwelling on the scene around me. I was now cold, 
fatigued, and hungry ; my eyes had been fed with novelties until they 
were weary with gazing ; and my mind crowded with a succession of 
new images, until its vigour was exhausted. I cast my eyes up to the 
rock, but it appeared cold and desolate in the deepening twilight, 
and I turned from its steep, flinty sides, and dreadful precipices, 
with a shudder. The waves and ripples of the bay, which the increas- 
ing wind had roughened, broke against the quay where I was stand- 
ing with a sound that created a chilly sensation at my heart ; and even 
the wateh-dog's bark, from on board some vessel in ttfe bay, gave me 
no pleasure as it was borne faintly to iny ear by the easteiii breeze ; 
for it was associated with sounds of home, and awakened me to a pain- 
ful consciousness of the distance I had wandered, and the Ikt^es 
and perils to which I was exposed. A train of sombre thoughts, 
despite my efforts to drive them away, took poss€assion of my mind. 
At length, yielding to their influence, I dimbed to the top of a rude 
heap of stones, which had bech piled on the end of the quay, and seat- 
ing myself where my eye could embrace every portion of the diado)^ 
landscape, I yielded the full rem to melancholy fandes. My wander- 
ing thoughts roamed over a thousand topics ; but one topic predomi- 
nated over all the rest. My memory recalled many images ; but one 
image it presented with the vividness of Hfe, and dwelt upon with 
the partiality of love. It was the image of one who had been the ob- 
ject of my childhood*s love, whom I had loved in my boyhood, and 
whom now in opening manhood, I still loved with a paesiooate and 
daily-increasing afi'ection. Linked with tlie memory of tliat sweet 
being, came thoughts of one who had sought to rival meinheraHlc- 
tions, and who, foiled in his purposes, had conceived and avowed the 
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bitterest enmity against me: — and from him, my mind reverted, by 
some strange association, to the tali and singular-looking Spaniard 
whom I had seen at the Water-port. In this way my vagrant 
thoughts ranged about from topic to topic, with all that Mildness of 
tnmsitioii which is sometimes produced by the excitement of opium. 
While thus engaged in these desultory meditations, I know not 
how long a time slipped by; but at length my thoughts began to 
grow less distinct, and my eyes to feel heavy : and hud I not been 
restrained by a sense of shame and duty as an officer, I should liave 
been glad to resign myself to sleep. My eye-lids, in despite of me* 
did once or twice dose for an instant or two ; and it was in an effort 
to arouse myself from one of these little attacks of somnolency, that 
I saw an object before me, the appearance of whom in that place suoick 
me with surprise. The moon had risen, and was just sliedding a thin 
and feeble glimmer over the top of the rock, the broad deep shadow 
of which extended almost to the spot where I was sitting. Emerg- 
ii^ from this shadow, with his long peculiar step, I saw approaching 
me the identical Spaniard whose malign expression of countenance 
and general appearance, had so strongly attracted my attention at the 
Water-port That it was the same I could not doubt, for his height, 
ij« dress, his air, all corresponded exactly. He still wore the same 
large sombrero, which, as before, was drawn deep over his bro>vs ; the 
long and glistening knife was thrust through his sash, and the 
fantastically stamped leather gaiters covered his legs. He ap- 
proached dose to me, and in a voice which, though hardly above a 
whisper, thrilled me to the bone, informed me that the commodore 
had sent for me; on delivering which laccmic message, he turned 
aivay, and walked towards the garrison. Shall I own it, gentle rend- 
ar ? . I £edlt a sensation of fear at the idea that 1 was to follow tliis 
herculsan and sinister-looking Spaniard, and X had some faint mis- 
givings whether I ought to obey his summons. But 1 reflected that 
he. was probaUy a servant or messenger of some officer or family 
where the commodore was visiting ; that he could have no motive to 
mishiod me ; and that were I to neglect obeying the order through 
fear of its bearer, because he was tall, had wliiskcrs, and wore a 
sombrero, I should deservedly bring down upon m} self the ridicule 
of every midshipman in the Mediterranean. Besides, thought I, 
how foolish I should feel, if it should turn out, as is very likely, Ihut 
this is some bell or party to which the commodore has been urged to 
stay, and, unwilling to keep me waiting for liim so long in this dreary 
place, he has sent to invite me to join him. This last reflection turn- 
ed the scale ; so, slipping down from my perch, I followed towards 
the gate. The tall dark form of the stranger had already disappear- 
ed in the shadow of the rock ; but, on reaching the foot of the spind 
IV. z 
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Staircase, I could hwe his heavy jEbek asceoding the ste{n Direetly 
aft4ir, .the gate was unbaired, the drawbridge lowered^ fuid a ibatiiBp 
craning it annooneed that the %afiiani- was within the waUft I ioi^ 
lowed as rapidly te 1 could, and got within the gate just in tiilia' to 
see the form of my conductor disapfear immd (me of the angkfr ef 
the foftiiications; bat, aeceleratiug my pace, I OTertoolc him as he 
reached the foot of the path which seemed to asoend towwds tfai 
southern end of the rock. • " 

M Xhis way lies the town," said I, pointing in the opposite 'dinec- 
tioti ; " you surely have mistaken the reate«" 

The Spaniard made no answer, but pointing with his faond up the 
difficult and narrow path, and beckoning me to Allow him, he began 
the ascent. The moon shone on his countoiance for a moment as he 
turned towards me, and I thought I oo«ld pcnDeh^-^Msamesiaister 
expitession upon it which had been one of fiie fint ttfaigs llttt drew 
my attention to him. I continued to f9ll<yw, hamemFi'Btkdi^mMggtoi 
hard to overtake him ; but without much effect. I became fttfgmiit; 
exhausted, almost ready to drop, but was unriMe to dimSntiii the 1b- 
tenral between ub. The ascent soon became very ste^p^-4e stei^, fit^ 
deed, that it was with the greatest difflcoRy I could keep fhrni tMA' 
ing back £Kter than I advanced* My feet weHeblistersdt and I toiled 
along on my hands and knees, tillmy flesh wastoaand peneiwKid nUM 
the shaip points and.edgea«f ihe reck. After thuvAomly and paiw^ 
Adly groping my way jfoi^ooBsidenUadiBtanCejweafclengtkiea^ 
a place where the path, punued ai'lerVel oouisei^^iit^what.aiMitlit 
what a place! AnarieMr. ledg«,,8oaree1^^iliBet wade, had Ibeeaifanis' 
ed, partly by nature, partly by art^ at the ^ height: of a tfasosanA ftsfc 
above the water, around a sweep of the rock where it rose parpeadii' 
cnlarly from its base to its extreme summits - This ledge was covehwl 
with looee stones, which, at eireiy feotnstepi&U mfttUng andthundeiu^ 
ing down the nugh^. prcfcipie^tUl the sound died a^nay in the tek^' 
mens3 depths below. I cotddnot eonjectuve whither- the flpalitird 
was leading me ; but I had now gene too &r to think of relreatiii^ 
Every step I now made wu at the haanl ofiUfow The le%e eii 
which we were walking was so narrow, the loose stones whiehoeve^ 
it ndled so easily from under our feet, =Mid my knees ttnembled so 
violently from fear and Ihtigue, that looukf scareely hope tooORtinas 
much farther in safety ofer such a pathway. At last we reached tt 
broader spot I sank down exhausted, yet with a feeling of joy that' 
I had escaped finom the periloas path I had just been treading. The 
Spaniard stood beside me, and I thought a malign smile played round 
bis UpB as he looked down upon me, panting at his feet fie suff^-^ 
ed me to rest bat for a momenl, vvtoi \ia iDxs»>iifittti\. "■«' tn -rise. I 
ohe^ed the signal, as if It w«re Mve \»\i«(BX <i^ tw3 t?itL |^^«u 
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« Look immd," add he, •• and tell me what yoa behold ?" 

I glanced my eyes round, and ahuddering withdrew them instantly 
tram the fioarful prospect The ledge or platform on which we were 
ftauding was but a few feet square ; behind it a large and gloomy 
casern opened its black jaws ; and in front, the rock rose from the 
fea with so perpendicular an ascent, that a stone, dropped from the 
edge, would have fallen without intemiptian straight down Into the 
waves. 

'' Are you ready to make the leap ?" said the l^ianiard, in a 
smooth, sneering tone, seeing, and seeming to eiyoy the terror depict- 
ed on my oountenanoe. 

*' For heaven's sake,'* cried I, *' who are yon,and why am I made 
your victim ?" 

'' Lookr* cried he, throwing the sombrero from his head, and ap- 
pcooching dose to me, *' Look ! know jxiu not these features ? They 
are those of one whose path you have crossed once, bnt shall never 
crass again \" 

He seised hold of me as he spoke, with a fiendish grasp, and strove 
to hurl me headlong from the rock. I struggled ^vith all the energy 
of desperation, and for a moment baffled the design. He released 
his hold round my body, and stepping back, stood for an instant gaz- 
iiig on me with the glaring eyeballs of a tiger about to spring upon 
hjfl prey; then darting towards me, he gnsptd me vnth both hands 
louud the throat, and dragged me, de^ite my vain struggling, to the 
very verge of the precipice. With a powerful exertion of strength, 
which 1 was no longer able to resist, he dashed my body over the 
dreadful edge, and held me out at arm's length above the dread ab}'6s. 
The agony of years of wretchedness compressed into a single second, 
oould not have exceeded the horror of the moment I remained suspend- 
ed. There was a small tree or bush which grew out of a cleft just be- 
neath the l^ge. In my frenzied struggle, I caught by a brandi of 
it just at the critksd instant when the Spaniard relaxed his hold, in- 
tunding to precipitate me down the fearful gulf. His purpose was 
again baffled for another moment of horror. He gnashed his teeth 
as he saw me swing off upon the fragile branch, which cracked and 
bent beneath my weight, and which, at most, could save me from his 
fury but for a fleeting moment. That moment seemed too long for his 
Impatient hate. He sprang to the very veige of the ledge, and plac- 
ing his foot firmly on the tree, pressed it down with all his strength. 
In vain with chattering teeth and horror«K!hoked voice, I implored 
liirn to desist. He answered not, but stamped furiously on the tree. 
The root began to give ^^-ay — the loosened dirt fell from around it — 
the trunk snapped, cracked, and separated— and \ke t^KXiidi t^X. m^ vxv\ 
inhtunop laugh, which rung in my ears like U\e iaoc^k^n^^i^^«niL\»\^ 
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as down— down— 4]otvii I fell, through the chilli thick, pitchy air, 
till striking with a mighty force on t^e rocks .benea^i— -I waked, 
and lo, it %vas a dream 1 

It was broad daylight. In my sleep I had rolled from thftheap of 
stones which had furnished me with my evening seat of meditation, 
and which, during my sleep, had supplied my imaginatic^ with an 
abundance of materids for horrid predpices and <* deep-<jlowii gulfs." 
The laugh of the infernal Spaniard turned out to be only a burst of 
innocent merriment at my ph'ght from little Paul Messengm-, a rosy, 
curly-haired midshipman, and one of the finest little felloMs in the 
world. The matter was soon explained. The commodore returning 
to the boat, and seeing me, as he expressed it, deeping so comfortably 
on a bed of my own choonng, thought it would be a pity to disturb 
me ; so shoving off, he left me to my slumbers; but on readiing the 
ship, gave the officer of the deck directions to send a boat for me at 
daylight. Little Paul, always ready to do a kind act, asked to go of- 
ficer of her ; and we returned together to the frigate, laughing over 
my story of the imaginary adventures of the night 

William Lecgett. 
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I ■ I ■ 

To prayer, to prayer ;— for the noroingifareakit 
And earth in her, Maker*8.MqHe«W«k«a» ••! ■ 
His light is oM all helo^ and abovie, . , 
The light of gladness, and life, and love. 
O, then, on the breath of his enrly air, 
Send upward the ineetne of {^tefaT prayer. 

To prayer ;— fi»r the gloHoos mii is gone, 
And the gathering darkless of ttiglitxmmes On : 
Like a curtain from God^ kind hand it flows, 
To shade the couch where his children repose. 
Then kneel, while the watcii^n^ sf aris are bright. 
And give your last thoughts to Uie Clnardian of night. 

To prayer ;— for the day that God has blessed 
Conaes tranquilly on with Its welcome rest : 
It speaks of creation's early bloom ; 
It speaks of the Prince who burst the tomb. 
Then summon the spirit's exalted powers. 
And devote to heaven the hallowed hours. 

There are smiles and tears In the mother's eye«. 
Fur her new-buru infant besidu her lies : 
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O, hour of bliss ! when the heart o^rflows 
\Vith rapture a mother only knovrs ;— 
I<et it gush forth in words of ferrent prayer ; 
Let it swell up to heaven for her precious cara 

There are smiles and tears in that grathering band. 
Where the heart is pledged with the trembling hand. 
What trying thoughts in her bosom swell. 
As the bride bids parents and home farewell I 
Kneel down by tlie side of the tearful fair. 
And strengthen the periloua hour with prayer. 

Kneel down by the dying sinner's side, ' 

And pray for his soul through him who died. 
Large drops of angnish are thick on his brow— 
O, what is earth and its pleasures now ! 
And what shall assuage his dark despair. 
But the penitent cry of humble prayer ? 

Kneel down at tiie couch of departing faith. 

And hear the last words the believer saith. 

He has bidden adieu to his eartlily friends : 

There is peace in his eye that upwards bends ; 

There is peace in his calm, confiding air ; 

For his last thoughts are God's, his last words prayer. 

The voice of prayer at the sable bier I 

A voice to sustain, to s(»othe, and to cheer. 

It commends the spirit to God who gave ; 

It lifts the thoughts from the cold, dark grave ; 

It points to the glory where he shall reign, 

Who wliispered, ** Thy brother shall rise agaln.*^ 

The voice of prayer in the world ai bliss ! 
But gladder, purar, than rose from this. 
The ransomed shout to their glorious King, 
Where no sorrow, shades the soul as they sing ; 
But a sinless and joyous song they raise ; 
And their voice of prayer is eternal praise. 

A wake, awake, and gird up thy strength 

To join that holy band at length. 

To him who unceasing love displays. 

Whom the powers of nature unceasingly praise. 

To Him thy heart and thy hours be given ; 

Fur a life of prayer is the life of heaven. 

Hbnhv Wark. 
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THE COBBLER OF MESSINA. 

There is a sort of enthusiasm in public ^irit, which ronders it po- 
litically prudent in corrupt statesmen to encourage it ; and yet there 
is something so great and so divine in this enthusiasm, that statesmen 
of a better turn, though they dare not encourage, yet cannot but ad- 
mire it. We have a shining and surprising example of this in the 
Cobbler of Messina, which happened in the last century, and is at once 
a proof that public spirit is tlie growth of every degree : and, which 
is a point that our great men ought to consider with attention, that 
wherever corruption becomes flagrant and universal, this heroic lu^ 
nacy of public spirit is most likely to appear. 

This cobbler was an honest man, and, I was going to say, poor; 
but when I consider that he maintained his family, and was above 
dependence, I cannot prevail upon myself to make use of the expression. 
He was also a man of reflection ; he saw the corruption, luxury, and 
oppression v the private frauds, the public robberies, the enormous 
violation of justice, under which his country laboured. He saw rapes 
unpunished, adulteries unreproved, barbarous mm-ders either screen- 
ed by corrupt senators, or atoned for by money ; in a word, he saw a 
universal degeneracy of manners prevail, partly from the want of will, 
partly from the ^vant of power in the government to chastise ofienders. 
In this situation he resolved to undertake the arduous task of reform- 
ing these disorders, and thought it both lawful and expedient to assume 
the authority of avenger of the innocent, and the terror of the guilty. 

Full of this romantic resolution, he provided himself with a short 
gun, which he carried under his cloak, and equipped with a powder 
jjouch on one thigh, and a bag of bullets on the. other, he sallied out 
in the evenings, and, as proper opportu^ties ofli^red, des^Mitched such 
as he knew to be incorrigible ofienders, to that, tribunal, where he 
was sensible they could not elude justice ; and then returned home, 
full of that satisfaction which is the sole reward of public spirit As 
there were in Messina a great number of these overgrown criminals, 
the cobbler, in the space of a few weeks, did very great execution. 
The sun never rose withoutdiscovering fresh marks of his justice ; here 
lay a usurer, who had ruined hundreds ; there, an unjust magistrate, 
who had been the curse of thousands *, in one comer, a nobleman 
who had debauched his friend's wife ; in another, a man of the same 
rmik, who, through avarice and ambition, had prostituted his own; 
hut as the bodies were &i\ unloucVve^^ vn\!i:v ^ \)\^\r ornaments about 
them, and very often wi\iv coiva\deT«^>\fes\xTcv%\iv\5si«v\ v^^W^v^*^ 
vjsiWe they were not dcspaVcked lot Vive «xVtt qI \tto\ve^ \ vsA ^««. 
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numbera made it as evident, thnt they did not fall victims to privata 
levei^e. 

It is not in the power of words to describe the astonishment of the 
whole dty ; things came at last to such a pes, that not a rogue of any 
rank durst walk the streets ; complaint upon complaint was carried 
to the viceroy ; and magistrates, guards, spies, and every other en- 
gine of pefwer were employed to no manner of purpose. At last, 
wh^n no less than fifty of the examines had been made, the viceroy 
took B serious resolufSon of putting a stop to such mischief, by the 
oidy method that seemed capable of reaching the evil ; he caused 
public prodamation to be made, that he would give the sum of 200O 
crowns to any perscm who should discover the author or authors of 
tliese murders ; promising, at the same time, the like reward, with 
an absolute indemnity, to the person who had done them, if he would 
discover himself; and as a pledge of his sincerity, he went to the 
cuthedral, and took the sacrament, that he would punctmdly perform 
every tittle of his proclamation. 

The oobUer, having either satisfied his zeal for justice, or being 
now in a temper to secure his own safety, after having, in his own 
opinion, done so much service to the state, went directly to the palace, 
and demanded an audience of the viceroy ; to whom, upon his declar- 
ing that he had something of great importance to communicate, he 
was admitted alone. He began with putting his excellency in mind 
of his oath, who assured him he meant to keep it reUgiousIy. The 
cobbler then proceeded to the following harangue: '* I, sir, have 
been alone that instrument of justice, who despatched in so short a 
time, so many criminals. In doing this, sir, I have done no more 
than what was your duty to do. You, sir, who, in reality, are guilty 
of all the oflences whi<ih these wretches have committed, deserved the 
same chastisement, and had met with it too, had I not respected the 
representative of my prince, who, I know, is accountable to God 
alone.** He then entered into an exact detail of all the murders he 
had done, and the motives upoii which he proceeded. The viceroy, 
who was thoroughly convinced that he told him no more than the 
truth, repeated his assurances of safety, and thanked him very 
affectionately for the tenderness he had shown him, adding, after aU^> 
he was ready to pay him the 2000 crowns. 

Our cobbler returned the viceroy his compliments in his rough 
way ; but told him, after what had passed, he believed it would be 
but prudent in him to make choice of some other city for his habita* 
tion, and that, too, in some comer of Italy, not under the jurisdiction 
of his Catholic majesty. The viceroy though bis ieaaQi&VffiA^«\^\.^ 
and therefore, after tbahking him in the most f^Ta)(^o\» \«rKA^ l^'c 
supplying that power which the government. -wmleA, \i^ w^«t«^ ^ 
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tartane to transport him, his family, his effects, and 200 crowns to one 
of the ports in the territory of Genoa ; where this extraordinary per- 
son pa^ed the remainder of his days in ease and quiet : and the dty 
of Messina felt, for a long time after, the happy effects of his enthusi> 
astic zeal for the public good, and for tho strict execution of justice, 
without respect to perscms. 

This story, however strange, is exactly true; and, as Philip of 
Maoedon kept a page, who, to moderate his ambition, and to put him 
in mind of his duty as a prince, was wont to awake him in the morn- 
ing with this salutation, ** Remember, Philip, that thou art a man ;'* 
80, I think, it would be happy for ministers, who are either entrusted 
by their masters, or acquire themselTes a boundless authority, sup- 
ported by boundless influoice ; if they would write in a table-book, 
and refresh their memories frequently with this sentence : '* What if 
the cobbler of Messina should revive ?" 



M£KANA*S DEATH.SONG. 

Tbb lone learea whirl in qniet hours 

From off the trembling tree. 
Like spirit steps among the bowers 

Their whispers visit me :— 
Mekana is a lonely leaf. 

That shivers on life's spray, 
. And wearies for the storm <rf grief. 

To carry her away. 
Hie moon is on the rattling rill. 

The sounds ot men are dumb j 
I hear a voice from yonder hill>- 

•• Cume, my Mekana! comel" 

My hunter-boy is gone to sleep. 

He hears no voice at all. 
He sees no dark eye o'er him weep. 

No tear of duty fall ;— 
He diies not drink the showers 

Of music in the spring. 
Nor see the glades of flowers. 

Nor feel the bliss they bring j— 
Behold ! he beckons me away 

Unto the spirit-home— 
** Haste ! my Mekana, do not stay j 

Come, my Mekana! come!** 

He lies beside yon cocoa.tree 
Among the warrior forms. 

Sent by the Lord of life to see 
The fearful fea&v of wurma :— 
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And there with him I sit, and speak 
In melanefaolT toaes ; 

lire TQltore dtfes not whet lue bean 
On my belored^s bones ; — 

He says, ** Peace feeds her floclu afar. 
Beside the spirits* home ; 

They nerer join the danee of war- 
Come, my Mekana.' come !" 

O ! here Hke any matelets bird. 

My mournful bowep I make ;— 
•What care I for the serpent heard 

A-stirring in the brake ? 
It Is the only rosy ground 

In this sad world I know. 
The only oasis I found 

In all life's waste of woe. 
My hunter beckons roe in dreams 

The flower-clad vales to roam :— 
T«» chase the fawn by forest streams— 

I come, my lore, I come ! 
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I. 
Seek not crowded streets or halls : 
TJiere are eyes of lustrous beauty— . 
Hyes, whose magic glance enthrals 
The hapless wight on whom it .falls. 
Oh ! beware the dazzling thrpiig 

Where ladies young and for JMlsemhfe ; 
You— a simple son of song— ',t.,». 

Dare not hope, and mostdi^Mii^le i 
And a smile, that comes your w»y, . 
May make you sad for many a day. 

IL 

I have wreck'd ray heedless heart 
On a strand far off and hopeless t 
She, the cauoe of all my smart. 
Never can relief impart. 

High above my humble lot. 

Wherefore do I not forget ber ? 

Durst 1 speak— she knows me not,— 
Nor can I wish she knew me betiorj 

For would come the eniel troth, 

That I am but a peasant youth. 
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1 • 

THE YOUNG MAN OF NINETY. 

A 8KKTCH FHOM THE LIPB. 

" Hk is a dtizen," thought I, '* who, now, in the seventh daj and 
sabbath of his old age,*— wisely forsaking the mart, the 'change, and the 
populous paths surrounding the tem]^ of ali-woisbipped Mammnn 
— ^nestles here in this quiet Tillage, 

The town forgettiiig, by the town forgot** 

It was an old gentleman, who had, a few moments before, en- 
tered the oozy, and cleanly pariour of *' mine inn," and was now en- 
gaged in sipping his sherry and glandng through the paper, who had 
given birth to these reflectiolis. He was, as I afterwards asoertahted, 
ninety years old, though looking less than sixty — ^hearty and active— 
s^ort, well set, and with legs that might make an Irish pavior mis- 
give his own: these were handsomely clad in black silk stock- 
ings ; and legs which would stand by a man in the handsome way 
which his had done, were worthy of the honour. A pair of buckUs 
conferred additional brilliancy on the ** brilliant Warren" of his 
shoes ; and a smaller pair gave compactness to their Icnees. His 
coat was of the old-school cut, lengthy and capacious, ample in pee- 
ket and flap^in short, a reminiscence of the coat of *' other days,** 
ere tailors turned out that 

Starveling in a scanty vest, 

called an Exquisite. His hat was partly hat and partly umbreQa, 
for it was wide enough in the brim to shelter his shoulders in a 
shower. His face was of a healthy hue : though there were as many 
lines in it as in Denner's master-piece* His features had somewhat ^ 
the Scottish character, and were what some physiognomists would call 
hard : but their severity was softened ofi' by a frequent smile, full of 
good-nature, which gave a general exprettion of mildness and bene> 
volence to his countenance, — such as a &ce with more pretensions to 
comeliness would perhap:j have wanted. 

There may be many human sights more gbrious to behold, but I 

do not know one more interesting— I would almort say, vaote holy— 

than an old man, who has passed his active da>-s amidst the stir and 

strife of the great Itebel, and in the evening of his life sinks quietly 

and placidly back into the arms of nature, — a man in experioice of 

the woiid>^a child in the mildness and meekness of that knowledge. 

/ haresketched the old iKua\\ 1 must now describe his companion, lor 

he had one— a dog of the larfge sigeond \A««&^^\»k %«kisw«^\a have 

seen as much of the buiy world aab^amasius. V4 «^«c» ^^rj ^kwscA^W 
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mate, for Prince (that was the worthy four legged fellow's name) 
appeared to be of that amiable das of dogs, who, by a handsome 
perscm and winning manners, recommend themselYeB immediately to 
cne's good opinion. His master apcdogized for his familiari- 
ties, and in mUd terms expostulated with him on the impropriety of 
Ma oondttct " Yen are too dirty, Prince— do you hear, sir ? }-ou 
arts too dSity." The oonsdentiouB beast seemed to be immediately 
RUide sensible that he was, and, taking the reproof in good part, 
very quietly laid himself down at the feet of his andent friend. 
Prince, I suspected, had a great partiality to duck-ponds, for the 
weedsof those aquatic paradises stiU hung about him, and decorated 
him almost to the beatitude of a Sadler's Wells Neptune. To en- 
^ooiage hin in decent behanriour, the old gentleman began rumaging 
his pockets ; and the result was, the production of two nioely-padied 
papan of biscuits, which, first having swept dean a spot on the sand- 
ed- floor, h» deposited there for honest Master Prince's refection; 
and then the old gentleman resumed the newspaper. The lunche<xi 
was seen over i and the gakte de ctrur of Prince returned, but he as 
speedily rssumed the proper degree of respect for self and company, 
and straightway wore as much gravity in his looks, as if he had, in Ids 
better da^ hdid the onerous office of deputy of the dogs of Dow- 
gate. I notked that Prinee had a trick of tucking up one leg, and 
nraning about on the other three, and this brought up a story from 
the old gentleman, which I shall relate, as it waa short, and had some 
point. 

'* My dog, sir," said he, *' often reminds me of my old acquain- 
tance Jack Simpson. It was said of Jack Siinpson,-^ut stay, I had 
better first rdate how what was said of him came to be said ; it is 
not a bad joke, sir. Jock, when I firet knew hinv— let me see, that 
was in aeventeen-eixty, not a yesterday recdlectMn, sir !" 

I stared at the antiquity of the remlniseeiice. 

'* Yee, it was in seventeeixixty. Jack Simpson was then a Mood 
oi the fint pretensions, as ikr as broad skirts and breeding went— the 
* LadfcB' Man' at the Hackney Assembly, a fhshionable thing, 9ir, 
in that day ; first butterfly at Tunbridge W^, and second only at 
Bath ; an undisputed man of pleasure and of the world ; gay, full of 
unfeigned good humsnr, having wit enough tor men, address and a 
handsome person for women, and spirit sufficient for all occasions. 
His fortune was but small, and this gay life of his, you may be sure, 
made it less. In no long time he began to find out that a spendthrift's 
purse does not always keep pace with the demands on it; and so he 
took <linnerB instead of giving them, and became of Sheridan's 
opinion, * thai the best wine Is certainly our f rieivdV '^vm "wViSiX^ 
in Jtearenls miAe,8ir, bad a man of Jack's fortunft wmSl^jc^^ \o ^ 
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with avarice ? It was one of tiwBe oontradicUons in his ebaracter, 
wJiich I could never iindeistand» and which must have be«na riddle to 
himself. Sir, it must have been bom in him^ — an innate fuaUtji'— 
a genius for avarice ; and all his brilliant exterior, which pleased the 
popular eye, like the wretched finery and £»p|>ery of a May-day ewpep, 
only disguised but did not conceal the dirt and degradation under- 
Death. He confessed to me that he felt the fixst gripii^fs of that 
heart-hardening vice, coming upon him at that time» while sUU 
whirling round in the vortex of lEashion. His fingers b^an todutck 
doser, and his whole hand held £iflter what it hdd. As if fortune 
had become diqginted with his growing meanness, she sent him a 
thumping legacy of thirty thousand pounds, the hard scrapings of a 
miserly relation — ^il ran in the blood of the Simpsons, sir. One 
would have thought that this sudden aooession would have confirmed 
him in his sordidness — ^it had an efiect directly the reverse ! Off he 
went again on the old road to ruin, with a renewed speed, gained 
from loitering so leisurely along it as be had lately done. Open 
house — card tables and faro banks— wine, women, and assemblies- 
routs, Ranelagh, Pump>jroom, sedans here, and coaches there — flir> 
tationswith Lady A., an alderman's young widow, and the lovely 
Miss B.— and follies of all sorts, which were nothing If not expensive, 
made his thirty thousand pounds fly thirty thousand ways ; and in 
three years Jack stood with his hands in two empty pockets— his 
good constitution gone with his gdd, forsaken of his frivolous friends, 
his flirtation with Lady A. o^, as the phrase is, and his calculations 
of the money and matrimonial inclinations of Miss B. wrong in the 
items, and the whole bill disputed. But a well selected vice never 
leaves its victim — it is sometimes more faithful than a virtue, and 
sticks, where it has once fastened^ tenaciously to the last Though run 
out of ready money. Jack was above .wsnt. His estate was even 
now a dear thousand a year,— quite oiough to begin with when you 
intend to be pennyless all the rest of your life. He was seen no more 
in his old haunts : and Fashion lost one of her filvourite fools. He 
disappeared, and no one knew ,when or where. He was known to 
be alive, for his rents ^ere punctually demanded — but not by him, 
and his agent kept his secret Seven years passed away, and he was 
almost forgotten, when suddenly he re-appeared, — grey, pinched, 
miserable, stooping, and unnaturally old — the very phantom of ava- 
rice. The generous few pitied him, the unfeeling many laughed at 
him, the perplexed thought he was deranged, and the positive said 
he was. It might nerhaps amuse you to relate some instances of his 
sordid passion ; but there is more melancholy than mirth in looking 
at human nature at a diacovinl, Bxvd \ yioxM t»X}&A\ i^x^^eX ^Jhem. In 
LJief, sir, he ended by BtaiN\n|^ VAmafeM Vft ^«»Si3«x >(^\^>a^ I^^as^^I 
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^rant ; a good estate and forty thousand pounds in funded money fell 
into the eoSldn of the crown, in lack of an heiF4it-law ; and the only 
pleonnt fatt unineeted with the memory of Jack Simpson is this 
waggri^ mnaik^n his begrudging habits, by one who knew him well, 
— that if he had been bom with four legs, he would have run about 
on tiiree to save one!" 

The old gentleman smiled good-humouredly over this portion of 
his reminlacoioe ; Prince,— who must have heard the story before, 
for he walked to tlie door as soon as ** legs " were mentioned, — 
stood ready and willing to start ; his master bowed, said I was a good 
listener, a great accomplishment, and bode me good morning. 

Athetupum, 



TO MY BED. 

BlK88*d tenement, on which are sp^nt 
The dark and silent hours of time ; 

Who oiany a tioM and oft hast lout 
Eepose to this sick heart of mine : 

Aofspt the tribute of my lays I— 
A poeCs only gift is praise. 

To thy soft breast fatigue may fly. 

And sickness, ennui, and grief,— 
And adiing bead, and drowsy eye. 
In thee can find a sweet relief: 
The rich and poor, the young and old. 
Alike are fatal to seek thy fold. 

Husband of steep, and downy chain 

That links doll night with joyous day— 

That %ears us through the gloomy reigu 
Of midnight to the sun's bright swny^ 

And makes the dark and dreary hourx 

The sweetest in this life of ours. 

This world— this noisy worid-4iath still 
A balm for its distractions bere— 

A quiet spot, whereon, at will, 

We rest the burdens that we bf ar. 

And ralm our feelings, harsh and rude. 

In thee, soft twin of Solitude I 

Knit to the sordid things of day- 
Busied hi fleeting phantoms :— here 
Crouching for wealth, like beasto for prey. 
Submitting to the great man's sneer- 
There, foiiowing cit^ectB low and vaVn, 
With eager, selfish, groyelling aim *,— 
JV. 2 a 
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O God! how truly etmed my life. 

How tJ^fet, wrttehed wooU it be, 
If this heart. withering scene of strife 
Were but to last continually !— 
If nought of rest— of quiet nought- 
Were ndngled with the Mtler dnmglit I 

My bed! my bed I to thee I steal, 

Thou simple, unpretetding spot- 
Where men their greatest pleasure fisel. 

Or where their sorrows are forgot. 
Thou art the lane where all do fly— 
** lo thee we^e born, in tliee we die ?' 



TO THE STAB& 

Yb beautiful and bright 

Lamps of the regal idght, 
That wreathe with light the shadowy rawlt on high. 

What walce ye in the soul. 

As on your course ye roUf * 

lathe gay midnight of a summer sky ? 

Ye wake in fltful gleams. 

Beneath your trembling beams. 
Far through the gloom <^ interposing years,— 

The hopes of other days— 

Affection's dawning rays, 
Tliat shone ere youths bri^t sicy was d«wed with tears 

Each wild imagining 

That fisded with life*B spring- 
Bright dreams, that nerer knew reality. 

And rows of early tore. 

Whispered in moonlit grore 
When trembling lips were breathing sweet jreply. 

And oYeninga when we strltyed 

By brook and forest-glade. 
With those we ne'er may meet on earth again j 

And hours <^ yanish'd mirth. 

When feelings had their birth. 
Which our fond hearts have cherished— all in vata 

And each awakening thought. 
From memory'^s labyrinth brought. 
Yields to the heart a rapture all its owa— 
Soft B8 the bnath oC flowers. 
In summer*4 aunntoatYMiatB, 
Aud soothing as the flute** V>w ifV«5:iA\\e \wmw 
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A MASQUERADE AT BERLIN. 

I* WB8 one of those wet, disagreeable days which precede the break- 
ing up of winter in northern oountrioi, that I entered Beilin. In 
order to see this capital from the distance, I slept at the last relay, 
to arriTe by daylight. I might have saved myself that trouble, for 
the rain fell in torrents, the day was doss, doudy, and disagreeable, 
and we splashed through the half-thawed streets to the dismay of 
some &ir maidens of that elegant capital, and the no small amuse- 
ment of the gentlemen at the windows, who, having begun a four- 
teenth pipe, were only roused from their torpid state by the infer- 
nal noise of the postiliion's horn. *! 

I had been recommended to Jagor*s, a restaurateur on the Linden, a 
oomfortable abode for single men, where dinner can be had d la 
minuie, and every luxury of life within reach, and within doors. 
The Lord protect the traveller who confides his body to the care of 
the landlord of the Stadt Rome ! Never was there, for a great inn, in 
a great capital, such a vile, dirtyi stinking abode, where it requires 
more interest to get a dinner for which you pay roundly, than in 
other countries to'get a dinner for which yoa are not required to pay 
at all. Our windows at Jagor's overlooked the spkaded line of trees 
commencing from the private palace to the Brandenburg gate : on 
the summit of the latter, the ear of victory is drawn at a jog trot ; 
while in Petersburg, emUematic of the Russian late advances, the 
horses are at a full gallop, and guided by the emperor. It is a 
splendid street (if street it can be called), the Linden ; the long line 
of Uie Frederic and the Chailotten Strasse crossing it at right an- 
gles, the chateau, opera, palaooi academy of arts and sdences, 
college, and arsenal, rendering it perhaps the finest sight in the 
whole world; gay, animated, and lively, the silent sledge, saving the 
beU, rushing with uncommon rapidity over the aiow..oovered streets, 
the driver fimtastically dressed, the numbers of officer^ in their neat 
uniforms, the apparent content of all classes, made our abode so plea- 
■mt, that I inhabited it much longer than 1 originally intended. 

What is a stranger in a foreign land without a lackey de place ?— 
Nothing. Let his head be one Babylonian jumble of all languages, 
he still wants the guide to direct his steps ; he wants the different 
arrangement of his sight«seeing days, which can only be procured from 
one who is intimately acquainted with the locale. Of course I had 
one, and a good one he was. 

It was the carnival time— balls, routs, plays, operas, punch, mas- 
querades^ &r, were the mghtiy amnsementB \ the Vinf^ vxA V)!ckft Y^m^^^si^ 
uot tmAequentiy attended the different "places, und \}bA Icscmsst ""v^^i^ 
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sure to be seen at two, if not three, theatres every night. In tlie 
grand opera, where the royal box occupied half tbo tiei, the piiiifl8> 
ro.val Mrith his wife, and the present queen, with a crowd of stamd 
nobles, were sometimes seen ; but the king, that great ftmatoar tf 
scenic amusements, appeared in his military great eoat, in a small sids* 
box, and only known to the foreigners, by the attendant always stand- 
11^. I confess I like to see a king live amongst his people. I hsto 
the seduded grandeur which throws away hundreds of thonsands in 
private entertainments and nocturnal riot, only seen by a few, or known 
through a newspaper. It is the public manner in which the king oC 
Prussia lives, — ^his confidence in his subjectsr-his ^tending early 
and late to public business and national improvement,— his anxiety 
for the well-being and justice of his subjects, which makes the eysof 
a Prusaan sparkle with sincere gratification, as he points to a straof or 
the sovereign and the fiither of his people^ 

It was nine o'clock when I entered the theatre ; Sponiini's epen 
had given way, for the night, to the mixed merriment of a masque- 
rade. The theatre was boarded over ; a brilliant band atteavled ; and 
I found myself in one moment after entering the house, in the inidBt 
of harlequins and columbines, dancing bears, Cossacks, play-aoten^ 
monkeys, devils, and angels. I had hardly pkmted my foot on the 
public arena, when a harlequin endeavoured to make me aetiTO by 
his wand, and the down jumped over my head. I oamo fi>r amnse- 
ment, intending to remain until eleven, and then walk quietly, ooelb> 
fed hat, domino and all, to Jagor's, and wash the oobwebs from my 
throat with some excellent maroobrunnor, and then to dream of past 
delights. 

I found myself twirlii^ round in a waltx with a Russian bear, and 
the next moment impelled along by a Spaniard in a gallopode. At 
last out of the round of riot, I b^;an to view the oompanj. Hereaad 
there police officers, in their uniforms, were stationed. If any oae 
forgot what was due to the company, he was mamhcd out ia a 
moment. Here was no roaring, stuMiting) impertinent qaastiiaiB, or 
'^imhandsome remarks: every thing was orderly; and if you chosi 
Jto danoe with a bear, why the bear would danee with you, and hii 
.keeper would join and make a third— *all was good-humour and live- 
liness. It was while gazing at the tetotum twirlers that my eyosad- 
^denly caught the light eye of a beautifully-formed flower-giiL ^ In- 
shaliah," said I, for I onoe lived in Persia, '* this must bo ono of the 
houris, only the bouris, have black eyes, and, no doubt, wii^ I 
Jooked at the light hair which peeped from beneath the hat— I u^ 
mired the small waist and delkaU frame—and when, by accident aa 
doubt, my eye looked ut bet foeV^ \ VVv.q\x^VV\ «c« ^x^babeaiity tJat 
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Mtnra oonld bestow, and rery true I felt the remark of Byron, that 
mkfls (oie " wish to lee the whole of the fine ibrm which tennin^ 
■tai 10 welL" I was not a little pleased to observe tliat my dark eyes, 
fparkllng Ao doubt with wine and animation, mixed up with a little 
inquiBitorial brilliancy, seemed to have fiudnated hers: we looked at 
each other, then away, I blushing deep scarlet, and distinctly seeing 
that my fidr unknown was bloshing, as the sailon say, ** up to her 
eyes." 

I must, however, introduce my companion to my readers before I 
oeittinae my own adrentnrss. My travelling companion was a young 
man, on the passport passing for twenty-five, but from some deep 
fatrowB on the ehe^, some wrinkles under the eyes, and an occairional 
haggard look, might very well have passed, without suspicion for a 
man of thi rty-five, who had seen his best da}is. He had travelled over 
a large portion of Europe ; walked through the Palais Uo}-al ; stopped 
at 164 \ dived down to the bottom of the Sala silver mine in Sweden • 
and lost his way, by no means an uncommon accident with him, in the 
largest and the straightest street in Moscow. He was a man much 
admired by the women for his discreet and steady behaviour : his was 
no babbler's tongue, and the secret once omfided was well and cautious- 
ly guarded by my wiaened-fsoe travelling companion. 

The flower-girl was hanging on the arm of a tall man in domino, 
Mid on his other arm reclined another little nymph, who had fixed her 
knre-dartlng look on the now animated glance of my com panion. They 
measured each other ; the nymph then looked at her companion, then 
whispered, then observed me, and then said in a beautifully sweet 
voice, *^ Charlotte, 'tis them." Now J must here take leave to say, 
that many travellera have spoken lightly of the virtue and the morality 
of the German nation, some going so for as to mix all up in one im- 
mense cauldron of hot flesh and loose habits ; some tolling odd stories 
of intrigues^ assignations, elopements, and other conjugal infelicities, 
nearly as common in our own as in any other country. AVhat we 
wish WB are alwa}-s ready to believe ; and on thisoccaskin, as we both 
wished for an adventure, we, I am sorrow to say, both gave implicit, 
credit to the rbodommitade anecdotes of former visitors of Berlin. If 
it waa poarible to look love, confidence, and admiration, we both did 
it ; my eyes began to ache, and my heart to palpitate. We walked 
round the fair objects of our attachment apparently unobserved, by 
the man, or, if obserred, never noticed : this we placed to the right 
aooount of stoical indifference in a lazy pipe-smoking German hus- 
band. The waltz wea now in its highest twirl ; the couples passed 
«i with npid steps and Imig strides, and whenever I met the eye of 
the olijeot of my affection, I read distinctly \tv Yvqt ^\At«^ VySft&n 
" Whjr don *t yvu ask me to dance ?"— thinks 1 , \ ytW^. \ ^n«s«rA. 

2 A 3 
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some few steps, then called a halt to take counsel, then consulted oo 
the probability of being able to kick the husband, and then determined 
to make a joint attack upon his two wives, or two daughters, and com- 
mence an adventure. In Germany, if a lady is dancing with a gen- 
tleman, it is by no means reckoned impolite, but rather the contrary, 
to ask the gentleman to allow the lady to dance one or two rounds 
with you ; and it is a rule that, at the expiration of the said round, 
the lady is returned to her original partner. Knowing these German 
regulations, whereby ball-room sodety becomes doubly pleasant, com- 
paratively speaking, with our own, and where, when the eye is stmdc 
by the angelic appearance of some earthly sylph, it is permitted to 
mortals to approach the lovely fair iminterrupted by the cold freesng 
glance of formal presentation, or the more elegant refinement of posi- 
tive acquaintance, I advanced, and with the firm eye of coBfidenoe 
looked at the long husband, or father, and stammered out, *' Elaubena 
mir." In the meantime my compam'on made an approach to the 
object of his afiections, and the kind and considerate father relinquisb- 
ed his two blushing daughters, becoming like the balance of scales 
without the appendages; and in two minutes we were twisting round 
like spinning.jennies, or galloping like lang4egged racers. 

As I gazed on the animated eye of my partner, and encircled her 
taper waist, thoughts, poetic thoughts, no doubt, entered my imagina* 
tioii. I was within the grasp of what I most solicited ; it was dedd- 
edly the commencement of a most romantic intngue. I formed plans 
of elopement, thought of retiring to the magnificent banks of the 
Elbe, and then looked with an eye of despair on the dark black thick 
crape which fell from the nose of the mask, and which, when flutter- 
ed by the passing air, as wc twirled in giddy rapidity, showed a nicely 
rounded chin, and lips, such lips as would entice the most Attic of 
bees to settle thereon, and to gain more honey from their fragnmt 
sweetness than from half the miserable flowers in the creation, llio 
mu&ic suddenly stopped, and with it all the tetotums stopped ; then, 
there was the long-legged monster of a father, cocked-hat aaoA all» 
within a foot of us. I felt I must relinquish the object of so much 
solicitude, and began the usual roundabout complimentary nothing 
-p^the pleasure I had received — her father waiting — future hopes of 
renewed acquaintance — extravagant wish to see her beloved oountei>*- 
ance — and—" Let us seek my sister,'* she said. 

My companion had evidently been in the paradise of hope and 
imagination. The two sisters commenced a conversation withaTiHii^ 
bility which precluded the possibility of widerstanding one irord^ 
especially as they took good care to be in the sotto voce, as much m> 
to approximate a whisper. My friend was resolved to, follow it d|K 
Ntver was there such a light airy figure ; never woooan had so. dili* 
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fate a fonn, or bo sweet a roice. Both becoming of the same opinion, 
for I allowed my morality for once to be overruled, but resolved to 
make ample amends by a speedy reformation after this last transgress 
sion, 1 proposed to take our partners to the supper-room, and there 
to try the effects of champaigne, as a prelude to further ditcoverius. 
O wine ! glorious, excellent wine I how often hast thou inspired me 
with eloquence, relieved me from the trammels of fancied imprison- 
ment, given new life, new hope, new existence to my weather-beaten 
frame, and to my palled imagination ! — to thee, O Bacchus ! I am 
indebted for many a social hour, many a lively thought, many an ex- 
cellent companion, which, without thy influence on my uncultivated 
brain, would have been a tedious time, a homely expression, or a milk- 
and-water associate ! — to thee again 1 must resort, and hence the 
Aiture gleams of happiness in this life. 

Our prindpal object, as my reader would suppose, was to remove 
the masks, and thus unriddle the subject. Here were two females, 
apparently of good society, to us perfect strangers, but with us inti- 
mately acquainted ; they knew even our names, remarked our car- 
riage and our suite, complimented us on our acquaintance with the 
grand chamberlain, our apparent knowledge of different persons ; 
even our walks in the morning, our visits to Charlottenburg, our ram- 
bles round the town,— all seemed to them familiar; but as to our- 
sdves, even in collecting our senses and recollections, we were certain, 
certain beyond contradiction, that we had not broken our English 
silence to one female German, or one female of any description, since 
we entered Berlin — which to be sure was only thirty hours past, — and 
which I here publicly acknowledge to be a most glaring piece of un- 
gallant neglect, and which shall never happen again to me (anoppor.^ 
tonity offering), this I swear. 

In vain we offered the wine to forward our view^our vievi-s being 
more extensive, of course, was an after-consideration. Each lady, on 
receiving the glass, merely lifted up the smallest possible part of tho 
above-mentioned veil ; and to be sure, for ladies, I will admit they got 
rid of the wine as expeditiously as one of the late members for York. 
We were four, — ^two known knights, who drank after and to their 
mistresses ; and they, dear souls ! equally enraptured with our society, 
disdained the mawkish, spiritless, refusal of our young ladies in Eng- 
tend to renew the glass : they drank,->to put it into plain intelligible 
Englisihi which no blockhead could misunderstand, — they dnmk their 
respective shares of the contents of the bottle, now and then relieving 
the palate by some botibons, and now and then tasting a little lihine 
winCf which long custom had placed upon a level with our water 
drfoking. They took champaigne for pleasure, Rhine wine as water, 
and ice to cool them ; supper they ate witli a degree of girlish modesty 
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which captivated us; and once, when, as if to replace some of tlu 
wandering curls which floated inauhum luxuriance over the shoulden, 
the glove of one was on the pdnt of beii^ removed, a sudden sharp 
intonation from the other reminded her of the impropriety, and the 
glove was hastily replaced^ as if she fancied showing her hands an 
indelicacy equal to what a Spanish lady is guilty of ivhen she fihois 
her legs. It instantly occurred to me that they were married wmaeD, 
and afraid of betraying the secret by the discovery of the ring. I iw 
determined to be satisfied on this point, which I thought, notwitb* 
standing the remonstrance, was within my power to effect 

The dance was again at its highest,- alid away we went, every now 
and then, thanks to the powerful influence of the wine, upsettiiig a 
bear, or making a harlequin spring about two feet higher than usual; 
and when I thought that favouring Bacchus had done his duty, by the 
wild brightened eye of my partner, I walked into a recess, and, taking 
her hand, endeavoured to remove the glove.— We all know, ladies like 
those innocent liberties which are easily excused, and, in point of Gut, 
not indelicate. I felt as under the direction of Ovid, who reoom> 
mends tearing the bracelet from the lady's arm, and I CQnaidered that 
what the great master of love proposed might be safely practised. 
Every footman knows the rule by which he acts ; and when the eld- 
erly mother lifts her ponderous self into her carriage, to the great 
danger of the springs, John allows her silk dress to come in rude con- 
tact with the wheel ; but see the difierenoe, when the lovely daughter 
of seventeen, looking as Nature's fairest production — John well knoiv8 
her lovely-formed limbs should not meet the curious eye of strangeis, 
and carefully presses her dress against the limbs he modestly pretends 
to hide. 

I felt a ring — ^by Allah, I felt a ring — ^without doubt a rix^l It 
was then certain she was another's wife, and all the danger of meet- 
ing my long friend with the cocked -hat came upon me like a flash of 
lightning ; and just at that moment, by way of confirming the raalityt 
in came the gentleman. There was I, her hand in mine, all alone, 
eyes red with hope, taken (as the sailors say in the Straits of Babel- 
mandel) " all aback, with no room to brace the yards round,"— ^oean- 
ing, I suppose, running, being tipsy, into a sentry-box, and not being 
able to fmd one's way out again. A murmuring convenation took 
place, not altogether as unruflled as the ocean during thehalqyoada)^ 
I wished myself siiug enough in the mines in Siberia, or under the 
protection (a comfortable name for confinement) of the ^Jte^anyti- 
lice. Words waxed higher and higher, when the lady, suddenly lis^ 
ing, took my arm, and went in seaitV ol\i« ^ster, the bng gaaHo- 
JMum leaving behind him. a look muck \w\|«t >^)aKxv\^ isswsc^^ and 
vrbich seemed to say, " It w\M\>« w^' iaxJ\tSi\^u»XTW«D%^'Bs%- 
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self upcm you, my young trayeUer/* By this time 1 had recovered 
myself, and thought as little of him as Barbarossa did of the pope : 
1 looked unutterable defiance, and left him to return, as the Persians 
ny, *' with a white face,*' the best way he could. 

In spite of all anxieties, I danced with the same partner until three 
o'clock in the morning, at which hour I was quite as ignorant of who 
she might be as I was at the commencement of the evening. We now 
resolved to retire homeward, and at the conclusion of a dance I ven- 
tured to tell my partner that I should be happy to renew the acquoin- 
tance on the morrow, and see her own and not her varnished face. 
*' But," said I at the conclusion, " my carriage is here, and is at 
}'0ur disposal." She answered, that she lived in the same direction 
as we did, and that herself and companion would accompany us, and 
fisel obliged for the accommodation. 

Every thing assumed a heavy appearance; tlie musicians, poor 
souls I played with less spirits ; the ebullitions of youth were only 
manifested in languid kicks ; the bear was nearly melted in one cor- 
ner; and harlequin, like the Sleeping Beauty in the woods, curled 
up in anoUier. 

I called the carriage, and hod already handed one of the ladies into 
the vehidoi when I heard the cursed, noise of the long gentleman : 
hs looked at the scene with perfect nonchalance, and even told the 
coBdiman to go home^ In vain I would here paint the raptures of 
that short interview, the fondness with which we shook hands, or 
rather held them in lover-like warmth. And here I must mention 
that I withdrew the glove, and rifled from olf the finger of my be- 
kired a ring ; the treasure was conveyed, unseen by my companion, 
to my own hand, and I ardently wished to gaze upon the prize. The 
coach arrived at its destination; the beU rang, and the door opened. 
I offered the carriage to convey my love to her residence, which she 
dedlned, alighting without asistanoe, and, entering the house, walk- 
ed up stain. I flew to the lamp on the staircase, and examined my 
prize ; it ^«b8 a hair ring, with the words " Giub mir ein kus," on 
white silk, thereon. I followed with great astonishment and speed 
to my own room, and, on entering, saw I inras attended by the long 
gentleman. The scene was fast drawing towards a dose. I asked 
with violence what he meant by the intrusion ; when, unmasking, I 
discovered my own valet-ide-place, who wished to know at what hour 
I wanted the carriage the next day — and the ladies, eternal curses 
on all masquerades! were the tu-o houso-nuiids belonging to the 
estaUishment of Mynheer Jagor, the ho£*restaurateur on the Lin- 
den* 

N. M. Ma%a%\ue. 
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INVOCATION TO THE HABP.* 

HARPoftheNoithI tbatmoaMerfa^hnf hast hang 

On the witch elm thai flUadM St FUUb^ •pil^g. 
And down the fitfbl broexe thy nonAera flniifc 

Till envioas irj did aroand tibee dinf , 
MufSing with Terdant ringlet erery strings— 

O minstrel Harp, still muBt'tUne accents steep f 
'Bfid nutling leaves and foimtdne mnrmnrfaig. 

Still must thy sweeter somids their silence keep. 
Nor bid a warrior amile, nor teach a maid to w«epl 

Not thns in andoat days of Caledoo, 

Was thy voice mate amid the fsatal crowd. 
When lay of hopeless love, or glory won. 

Aroused the fearfol or sobdned the proad. 
At each according pause was heard aloud 

Thine ardent symphony, sublime and high I 
Fair dames and crested cluefis attention bow*d $ 

For still the burthen of thy minstrelsy 
Was Knighthood's dauntless deed, and Beauty'b matchless eye. 

O wake once more I how rode aoe'er the hand 

That ventures o'er thy ma^c maze to atcay 3 
O wake once more ! though scarce my skill command 

Some feeble echoing of thine earlier lay ; 
Though harsh and faint, And soon to die away. 

And all unworthy of tiiy nobler strain. 
Yet if one heart throb higher at its sway. 

The wizard note has not been toudied in vaSn. 
Then silent be no more ! Enchantress, wake again I 



FAREWELL; 



Harp of the North, farewell ! The hills grow dark. 

On purple peaks a deeper shade descending. 
In twilight copse the glow-worm lights her sperk. 

The deer, half-seen, are to the covert wending. 
Resume thy wizard-elm I the fountain lending. 

And the wild breeze, thy wilder minstrelsy ; 
Thy numbers sweet with Nature's reapers Mending, 

vnth distant echo from the Md and lea. 
And herd-boy*s evening pipe, and hum of housing boe. 

Yet, once again, farewell, thou Minstrel Harp I 
Yet, once agi^ for^^ve my feeble sway. 
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And little recic I of the censure sharp 

Maj idly earil at an idle lay. 
Mneh hare I owed thy strains on life's long way, 

Throogfa secret woes the world has nerer knowu, 
Whoi on the weary night dawa*d wearier day. 

And bitterer was the grief deroored alone. 
That I o^erlire sneli woes, EDchantreas ! is ttdne own. 

Harkt as my lingering footsteps dow retire. 

Some S|rfritof the air has waked thy string I 
Tis now a Seraph bold, with touch of fire, 

*Tis now the brush of Fairy's frolic wing. 
Receding now, the dying numbers ring 

Fainter and fainter down the rugged dell— 
And now the mountain breeses scarcely bring 

A wandering witcb-aote «f the distant qiMlL.. 
And now, *tis silent all I— EadHntreas, fur8-thee.weU I 

Sut Waltbb Scott. 
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It was a* for our rightfo* king 

We left fair Scotland's strand; 
It was a* for our rightfu' king 

We e*er saw Irish land, my dear. 

We eVr saw Irish land. 

Now 9? is done that men can do. 

And a^ is done in vain ; 
My lore and native land, fareweel. 

For I maun cross the main, my dear. 

For I maun cross the main. 

I tum*d me right and round about 

Upon the Irish shore. 
An* ga*e my bridle-reins a shake, 

Wilh * Adieu for evermore, my denr,* 

With * Adieu for evermore.* 

The sodger frae the wars returns. 

The sailor frae the main ; 
But I kae parted frae my love. 

Never to meet again, my dear, 

Never to meet again. 

When day is gane an* night is come, 

An* a* ffrfk bound in sleep, 
O think on him that*s far awa*. 

The iee.lang night, an* weep, my dear. 
The lee-lang night, an* weep. 
rhe authcr of this ballad it ■aid to be Captain OgUvie of the hovae of InreniuharilT, 
Mteompaiuedtbe deponed J»B, H. to Irelsnd and Trvm. 
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MELROSE ABBEY. 



Our readers have here a view of Melrose Abbey, as restored by 
Mr Kemp, from authentic data.* We subjoin an aooount of this in- 
teresting place from Mr Cliambers* Picture of Scotland. 

Upon the southern bank of the Tweed, stand the ruins of thecde- 
brated abbey of Melrose, surrounded by the little village of the same 
name. The ruins of this ancient monastery, or nther of the churck 
connected >Yith it, (for the domestic buildings are entirely gone,) 
afford the finest specimen of Gothic architecture and Gothic sculp- 
ture of which this country can boast. By singular good fortune, 
Melrose is also one of the most entire, aa it is the most beautiful, (^ 
all the ecclesiastical ruins scattered throughout this reformed land. 
To say that it is beautiful, is to say nothing. It is exquisitely— s{den- 
didly lovely. It is an object possessed of infinite grace and unmea- 
surable charm ; it is fine in its general aspect and in its minutest de- 
tails ; it is a study — a glory. The beauty of Melrose, however, ii 
not a healthful ordinary beauty : 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fiur. 

We start, for soul is wauting tbere. 

Jts is the loveliness in death. 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 

But beauty with that fearful blo<»ro. 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb. 

lis is not the beauty of summer, but the melancholy grace of ■■- 
tumn ; not the beauty of a blooming bride, but that of a pining and 
death-stricken maiden. It is not that this is a thing of perfect sploi- 

* ** In attempting a restored view of Mehrose Abbey/* says Mr Kemp* "vy 
aim has been to adhere strictly to the original details, as far as I ooaM trsM 
them out Of all the windows seen in the view, tlie tracery is ettlwT mtirib 
or in such a state of preservation, that a slight acqnaintanee with 
architecture renders it an easy task to make out the original desigiL A i 
portion of the parapet above the east window is still complete, and al 
the niches are still enriched with their ori^^nal statues. The staircase on tti' 
north comer of the north transt>pt is much destroyed, but I have Sidikad Ifc 
with a turret resembling the one on the west side of the south transept, whkk 
is still entire. One side of the centre tower still remains. The ornamented 
turrets, furnished with orocketted pinnacles, which enrich its parapet, srs 
the only example of the kind I have seen. Two of the turrets still remain 
i)n the west coruers of the tower, and one of the pinnacles lies in a garden ad- 
joining the abbey. The west tower, slightly seen in the distance, and part of 
the spire, are the only parts for whvcVv \ Yacya not sufficient data j but thejr 

fir(» compositions from the delatts o? ttve\»3^d\a% vj\kmj!ix «^^«»t most prumi- 

Jier.t in the view." 
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dour that vre admire it, but because it is a fragment wliich only re- 
presents or stiadows forth a matchle^ whole which has been, and 
whose merits weare, from this shattered specimen, completely disposed 
to allow. 

Melrose Abbey was first built by David I. in the year 1136, dedi- 
cated to St Mary, and devoted to the use of a body of Cistercian 
monks. The church, which alone remains, measures 287 feet in 
length, and 157 at the greatest breadth. It is built in the most ornate 
style of the Gothic an^tecture, and tl^refore decorated with an in- 
finite variety of sculptures, most of which are exquisitely fine. While 
the western extremity of the building is entirely mined and removed, 
the eastern and more important parts are fortunately in a state of 
tolerable preservation : in particular^ the oriel window, and that which 
surmounts the sooth door, both alike admiiable, are almost entire. 1 1 
is also matter of great thankfulness, that a good many of the shapely 
pillars for the support of the roof are still extant. It is to these ob- 
jects that the attention of travellers is diiefly directed. 

It is not to the zeal of reformers alone that the desecration of our 
best old religious buildings is to be attributed. The enthusiasm of 
individuals in more recent times has sometimes done that which the 
reformers left undone; as is testified by a notorious circumstance 
told by the person who shows Melrose. On the eastern wuidow of 
the church, there were formerly thirteen effigies, supposed to repre- 
sent our Saviour and his apostles.*^ These, harmless and beautiful as 
they were, happened to provoke the wrath of a praying weaver in 
Gattonside, who, in a moment of inspired zeal, went up one night by 
means of a ladder, and with a hammer and chisel, knocked off the 
heads and limbs of the figures. Next morning he made no scruple 
to publish the transaction, observing with a great deal of exultation, 
to every person whom he met, that he had ** fairly stumpet thae vile 
paipist dirt nou !*' The people sometimes catch up a remarkable 
word when uttered on a remarkable occasion by one of their number, 
and turn the utterer into ridicule, by attaching it to him as a nicJ^- 
name ; and it is some consolation to think that this monster was 
therefore treated with the sobriquet of " Stumpie," and of course 
carried It about witli him to his grave. 

It would require a distinct volume to do justice to the infinite de- 
tails of Melrose Abbey ; for the whole is built in a style of such ela- 
borate ornament, that almost every foot-breadth has its beauty, and 
every beauty is worthy of notice. I shall content myself with merely 

* In the drawing of Melrose Abbey in Slezer*8 Theatnun Scotiep, the 
niches are all filled with statues. Slezer took his druwini^euVs m V\i«T«\^w 
ofitiagr WUHnm. 

1V^ *> 11 
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adding the desiaiptkii wnidi Sir IValter Scott has given of it ii 
his Lay of the Lust Minstrel. .. 

If thoa wonldst rlew hdr Melrose aright. 
Go visit it by the pale moonUght ; 
For the gay beanu of ligfataome day 
Gild but to flout the ruins gray. 
When the broken arches are dark in nlgli*. 
And each 6hafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold lights uncertain shower 
Streams on the roin'd eeatral towor ; 
When buttress and buttress, alternately. 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 
When silver edges the imagery. 
And the scrolls that teadi thee to live and die ; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rare. 
And the howlet to hoot o*er the dead man's grave. 
Then go— but go alone the while- 
Then view St David's ruined pile ; 
And, home returning, soothly swear. 

Was never scene so sad and fair. 

* «- • * 

By a steel.dench'd postern door. 

They enter'd now the chancel tall ; 
The darken'd roof rose high aloof 

On pillars, lofty, light, and small ; 
The key-stone, that kiokVl each ribbed aisle. 
Was a fleur.de-lys or a quatre.feuille ; 
The corbells* were carved grotesque and grim ; 
And the pillars, with clustered shafts so trini. 
With base and capital ftimish'd around, 

Seem'd bundles of lances which garlands had bound. 

* * * * 

The moon on the east oriel shone. 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone. 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou wouldst have thought some fairy's hand 
^Twixt poplars straight the osier wand 

In many a freakish knot had twined ; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was done. 
And changed the willow. wreaths to stone. 

At the time of the Reformation the inmates of this abbey sfai 
in the general reproach of sensuality and irregularity thrown u 
the Komish churdimen, as is testified by a ballad then popu 
wlych contained the following verse : 

The monks of Melrose made gude kail 

On Fridays, when they fasted ; 
Nor wanted they gude beef and ale. 

As laog as the&r ue\g\i\>out«* Vsa\«d. 

* Cm balls, the projections (rom wVwh \^i« aTtV«»%Y«^tv|^»xv%xxi\i Qo.V\Ti%\iai!iM!6ft>nMK« 
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latever might be the sensuality of the numlcs of Mehraee, it is 
n that some of their power yms sometimes matter of real inoon- 
loe to the publia The abbot had such an extensive jurisdiction, 
le privileges of girth and sanctuary interfered so much with 
secution of justice, that James Y . is said to have once acted as 
baillie, in order to punish those malefactors in the character of 
ibot's deputy, whom his own sovereign power, and that of the laws 
unable to reach otherwise. But, whatever may be thought of 
there can be no doubt that the protection extended to criminals 
le religious was a true blessing in the main, at a time when the 
Mild neither inflict punishment, nor protect a criminal from the 
ind unmeasured retribution of those whom he had ofi*ended. 
ter the Reformation, a brother of the earl of Morton became 
lendator of the abbey, and out of the ruins built himself a house, 
L may still be seen about fifty yards to the north-east of the 
ii. The regality soon after passed into the hands of lord Bin- 
an eminent lawyer, ancestor to the earl of Haddington : and 
a century ago, the whole became the property of the Bucdeuch 



MIDNIGHT REVIEW OF NAPOLEON'S SHADE* 

At midnight, from his grave, 

The drummer woke and rose. 
And, beating loud the drum. 

Forth on his round he goes. 

Stirred by his fleahless arms. 

The drumsticks patly fall ; 
He beats the load retreat, 

Reveille, and roILcalL 

So strangely rolls that drum, 

So deep it echoes ronnd. 
Old soldiers in their graves 

Stsrt to life at the sound ; 

Both they in farthest north. 

Stiff in the lc« that lay. 
And who too warm repose 

Beneath Italian clay, , 

Below the mod of Nile, 
And 'neath Arabian sand ; 

'ai-kros rersious have been giveo of this Rtrikln^ piece, in difibrant Ungu«gr.s. Tm> 
>1 U probably French. The present EngUih vernon \% Vbb \ib»V ii\v\<^ >«« \k,v(« >Kft\\> 
t appeared in the Forelf^ Quarterly Revieir. 
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Tbeir burial place they quil. 
And soon to arms they Btand. 

And at midnight, from his grave 

The trumpeter aniee ; 
And, rooonted on hid liorse, 

A loud shrill blast he blows* 

On aery coursers then 

The caralry are seen. 
Old 8q.aadron8 erst renowned. 

Gory and gadi*d, I ween. 

Beneath the casque their blanched skulls 
Smile grim, aud proud their air. 

As in their bony hands 
Their long sharp swords they bear. 

And at miduight, from his tomb 
Tub CaiKT awoke and rose j 

And, followed by his staf^ 
With slow steps on be goes. 

A little hat he wears, 
A coat quite plain has he, 

A little sword tor arms. 
At his left side bangs free. 

O'er the vast plain Uie moon 

A paly lustre threw ; 
The man with the little hat 

The troops goes to review. 

The ranks present their arms. 
Deep roU.the drums the while ; 

Beoovering then, the troops 
Before the chief defile. 

Captains and generals round 

In circle form'd appear ; 
The Chief to the first a word 

Then whispers in his ear. 

The word goes round the ranks. 
Resounds along the Seine ; 

That word they give is France I 
The answer— 5ainto Helene ! 

*Tis there, at midnight hour 
Tlie grand review, they tuiy, 

la by dead Csesax Vi«Vd 
In the CYvaiav«-^'S«^«&' 
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OSWALD THE BLIGHTED. 

A TALK OF AYR8HISB.* 

I N my eaiiy iiiaiili£X)d I am led to note the most remarkable passages 
of my life. My age little exceeds twenty-three years, yet already 
have I a strong sense of the flight and the ravages of dark-handed 
time. The revolutions wrought in my own estate and condition, even 
within the lapse ofthese few late years, are marvellous to myself. I am 
not what I was. Not less altered is the current of my ever}'-day 
conduct and manners from that of my early youth, than are the linea- 
ments of my countenance, or the contour of my frame. — But to my 
story: — 

My father died when I was five years old ; and therefore of him I 
can have little to tell from my own recollections. One particular 
transaction descriptive of his behaviour to me, that greatly endears 
his memory in my heart, is, however, freshly and minutely remem- 
bered ; nor shall'it ever depart but with my reason or my life. A 
few days before his last illness, which was short, he took me into the 
garden after a heavy shower of snow, and there, in the strength of 
his love, playfidly tempted me to a mimic fight with snow-balls. Oh ! 
soft were those he threw ; most careful and gentle the blows. Then 
the loud laugh he set up, to see me waxing hot in the encounter, was 
a hearty delightful utterance of over-flowing joy. At length he al- 
lowed me to become victor; but as I closed upon him, still in battle, 
be took me up into his arms, and almost smothered me with caresses, 
his eyes filling with parental tears, which in his exultation he could 
not stem. 

On my Other's death, Learigg, one of the richest farms in my na- 
ive parish, descended to me. But my mother, who long survived 
him, was a &r more valuable residue and inheritance. It would be 
tiresome to a stranger, were I to tell all that I feel is due to her ex- 
cellencies. Suffice it to say, that to a judgment originally firm, and 
afiections intoisely tender, she possessed the best habits assiduously 
studied and cherished. The character of her mind was forcibly in-, 
dicated by the style of her sway over her dependants, which was 
gained entirely by the dignity of kindliness. I often observed that it 
was by striving to deserve her approbation that they earned their own. 

But it was towards me, her fatherless boy, that the power of her 
nature and character had full display. Who could compute the 
amonnt of her parental love — that inextinguishaUe triumphant love? 
It ivas deep and pure and sacred as that of a seraph. Endless v(«s^ 
^ eixpedieatB, infinite the modes, by which it wcowgjVvX.. ^^ <setX«» 
* Abridged from " The MetropoUlMi.'' 
2 B 3 
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sed, it seemed to me, as none ever could do. She was my first and 
best, and most enduiing friend. There was no falsehood, no ireach- 
cr}-, in her love. And was she not my earliest instructor ?•— I cannot 
tell when or how — yet surely none but she taught me the amazing 
truth, " There is a God !" 

How oft by the ingle, at the woodbined window, or on the greea 
footpath by a pretty flower-bed, when, with my hands upon her lap, 
I knelt beside her, has she declared the things of highest moment 
to man ! She would tell, in mellow accents not unmingled. with sighs, 
— (for a subdued melancholy, ever after my father's death, dwdt 
with her, that sent home to my heart the inculcated truths with 
double emphasis,) — that all must die, and live again ; — that at the 
last day, my father, and she herself, and I, in spite of my fancies 
about hiding me at that dread period, should have to come forth from 
our graves at the summons of the trump ; — ^that those who did 
evil, and died impenitent, should be wicked and miserable for ever 
and ever ; but that those that were good and pious should, to all 
eternity, be growing greater, happier, and more glorious. 

Thrice blessed may she be ! — Immortal happiness to my mother I 
who told me of the angels, whose youth fadeth not; who are the 
heralds of God ; with whom the good are for ever to dwdl and to be 
likened. More illustrious glory and joy be to her, who first told me 
of him who died that sinners might live I What themes are these I 
— Does their mighty and melting power not come best from a mother's 
lips ? — Yes ; and If ever aparent hung over a child with looks of yearn- 
ing love, it wis mine, at these seasons; and if ever, a child watched 
and greedfly treasured a parent's every expression, with eyes fixed 
and full tff gGstening esumestness, it was the writer of these lines, when 
in the hallowed presence of his mother's pri esthood. 1 1 seemed that at 
those times I mysteriously gained a closer union with the fountainof my 
blood; I followed all her gestures with a corresponding ezactoesB; 
all her emphases with an echoing precision. Oh ! how she would 
exclaim, " My child ! my child ! — of such is the kingdom of heavoD ) 
and holy mothers shall join them there, never to be separated." 

At no time was I a very intractable child ; nor particularly r^rae. 
tory : yet a heavy load of painful remembrances presses me, of o^ioei 
committed directly against my mother, from my earliest years down, 
wards. Alas ! how many have slipped from that record 1 At pre- 
sent, however, I shall not waste words by attempting any general de- 
scription of my natural character, of my iimate and original predomi* 
nating propensities ; but at once proceed to give facts, and dcacriiM 
events which ^vill more cleacVy exidbit the truth, than any laboured 
description. Nor need 1 deaceivd \o «k^ \3aA» ^tvA vsS. \3s^ boslorf^ 
when searching for an index wixii yiVacVv Vq dv^xA'^^t \w^. 
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In my tenth year, my mother forbade me, with more thau her 
usual peremptorineas, going near a deep pool of water where 1 wisli- 
ed to plant some fishing-lines. The authority appeared to me to be 
unneceflsarily exerted, and I was determined to d&obey it She had 
ordered me to my lesson, and was keeping a watch over me. At the 
same time, though I held my fiice to my book, I preserved silence ; 
I was sulky, and studying to retaliate evil. Thus employed, the very 
widied thought was suggested, that my most complete revenge would 
ba satisfied, could I make her believe I was lost or drowned by the 
fint opportunity that occurred for an escape from her thraldom. But 
it was of a piece with my purpose, that I planned how to drop a hint, 
which would, as soon as I was missed, direct her mind to the worst 
conjectures; therefore, at length, I announced, and, as I persuaded 
myself, it was with magnanimity, " Ye'll rue this afore the mom, 
and seek me at the deep pool." How very faulty, it may be said, 
must my training have been ere I durst utter such s threat in the 
blaring of my parent I But this was the first instance of such rebel- 
lion ; therefore she arose and left me in disorder, no doubt to gather 
composure, after such an alarming disclosure of temper, and to con- 
sider what was best to be done. 

Now, as soon as left, I very cunningly managed to conceal myself 
under her bed. Nor was it long ere she sought for me throughout 
tha house ; but she found me not; and then she cried to the servants 
to help her in her search. Wild hurry immediately commenced as 
they ran to and fro, as between life and death ; some to the pond, 
others to fearful precipices, which abound in the neighbourhood. 
Again and again my mother returned with such a frail hope as was 
skdceningy to search the house, or to see if I had chanced to cast up, 
whilst it was deserted by alL I marked her groans as she passed me 
in my hiding place. I could have touched the hem of her garmoit ; 
jot all the while my vile heart stood out, and would not allow me but 
to utter, " I am here I" Matchless villany ! — The same spirit in 
manhood would fly out into conspiracies and covert assassinations. I 
was in a cowardly manner deliberately and perseveringly, with un- 
pwToked wantonness, breaking my mother's heart Her bitter wail 
of '* Oh, my child ! my son !" was heard by me with anadder ear ; fbr 
I spoke not, I stirred not, to loosen her from her despair. 

Four long hours did I thus wring my parent's bosom with ruffian 
gmsp. But I was not at ease in my revenge. I felt that a frightful 
PjMwer bound me down : my heart was conscious of being in league 
i^t^ Satan against the life of my mother. I was full of horrors ; and 
fe9ioi8e stuiig me deeper evciy moment as the fiendish spirit held on. 
Nevertheless I stood out: 1 would not yield eilhei \a sanqVvss^q^ S)^ 
tmiiitter my own soul. 
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Who knows how hard the obduracy of my heart might have grown, 
had not a signal expression of Heaven's displeasure been an over- 
match for my revenge .' It was as the domestics had all given up their 
search, to attend my mother, who was in fits, in the very apartmsnt 
where I was concealed, that a piercing pain shot thrice through my 
frame, which made me cry and scream for that very being to help 
me, whom I had been so cruelly destroying. This brought her in- 
stantly to herself; anger, pity, and love filled her breast; her face 
reddened, then grew pale : she rung her hands woefully ; and at last, 
when seeing me well and in some one's keeping, said, " I do this 
day know that I am a widow." 

Very shortly before this I had recovered from a protracted illnesB, 
during which she had been my unwearied nurse. None could lay 
my troubled head upon that bed under which I had hidden myself 
80 softly as she ; no hand thrill me, amid my raving, with intelli- 
gence, but her's ; no other voice still my clamour. All this, instead 
of exhausting her patient love, only bound me more endearingly to her 
heart. Yet after all this, and against that very mother, I levelled a 
deadly and malignant blow. 

It must have been from an overpowering conviction that after this 
event she often said-—" So long as he was an infant, my griefs and 
fears were light on his account ; but now I see him hastening on by 
plain steps to something greater, — to whatever is to be good or eril 
In his doom ; and now I can in part understand what a parent feels, 
when it has to be said of a son, '* I wish he never had been bom." 
The dark omen found in the principles of my rebelliQn, together with 
extreme anxiety for my dearest interests, and the pensive melancholy 
that was habitual to her, worked so upon her imagination, as fire- 
quently to give her up to a foreboding spirit and visions where gloom 
and disaster prevailed. Was her foresight of my doom on earth 
wise, or only guided by an erring and over-sensitive nature ? Let 
the story I am now telling present the answer. It is by this time 
an ascertained point : the clue has been unrolled that bound up my 
doom while here below. 

But was my mother's heart alienated from me because of vile be- 
haviour towards her? It is not wise to presume so. The occaaons 
of sorrow and joy between parent and child are so interwoven as to af- 
ford the most affecting views of their reciprocal love. One can eaaly 
conceive how a short-lived estrangement of devoted hearts may be 
followed by an attachment of redoubled power, and by a recaaalatt 
tion cemented by finer materials, than could have cause or scope im* 
der an unrufHed and uniform cowxse of sentiments : like bodies Uiat 
naturally adhere, smider VYveiuiw 3iiivo\svftTvV,^xATkeiiX^«^ cAmetoge> 
filer with greater force, and c\ii\g*i\osttt \:tosi\»iw^V^<i^^«»«aai^va^ 
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Under my parent's tuition I made at an early age considerable 
progress as a scholar. She had time, taste, and capacity for the ut- 
ice of teacher. I learned quickly to reail the simpler narratives of 
ii6 Bible, and to understand them as 1 read. As my years increased, 
D did my learning. Amongst my mother's favourite books were 
[)oddridge's Rise and Progress, Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, Wod- 
t)w's History of the Kirk of Scothmd, and Uobinson Crusoe ; on all of 
vhich I was in the habit of pondering. Gintroversial works on knotty 
loints of reUgious faith she sedulously kept from me during my uu- 
ipe years ; often however giving me an outline of what she herself 
mew of them, closing the glance with a statement of her own per- 
luasions, which on all important matters were agreeable to the stand- 
ard of the national church. On these occasions I was an apt, because 
in eager, scholar ; and my enjoyment was also great, for I felt myself 
begathering that which was worthy the capacity of the human mind. 

lly mother had a taste for whatever was elegant or noble. Per- 
(Ott of her order do not deal in bombastic description when they speak 
>f their finest and highest emotions, but abide by plain and senten- 
lous words. Though therefore she seldom expatiated over her de- 
ights, when beholding, for instance, the beauties of external nature, 

know that her eye and her heart were intensely alive to them. 
)fien have I seen her enraptured by the splendours of scener}', and 
arried away by the beauties of pastoral poetry. It was a favourite 
xerdae with her in kindly weather and at soft hours, to traverse the 
ride fields, generally alone, or only accompanied by old Trusty, who 
a his advanced years failed not to frolic with the skirts of her dress 
Q the simplicity of his good wilL 

But of all seasons she gloried chiefly in the Sabbath-day. It was 
lot a weariness to her, but a day of elevated devotion and oommemoni- 
ion. I shall not take it upon me to speak of the principal duties of 
his solemn portion of the week ; but I may declare that her soul oft 
oared to the Mount with the same emotions as did that of the sweet 
inger of Israel, when he sung ;— as she "walked by the blooming 
ledge of hawthorn, on a pasture of gowans, of a summer Sabbath 
nom ; — ^when the larks were springing to heaven, all the while pour- 
ug forth vrith redundant richness their stirring notes ; when the sun 
vas gloriously bright, and all proclaiming it to be the bridal of the earth 
nd sky ;— when the chime of the distant village bell led the heart to 
hink of the day's coming solemnities. Nor less at eventide after the 
ervices of the temple had closed, was she wont to worship in silence 
ind alone in the fields, when disturbed by no ruder visitant than tiie 
ailing dew, the humming bee, or some peaceful creature repairing to 
ts rest. These indeed are the seasons for the dose inX^myvskX^Vi Of*^ 
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spirits ; and so long as they are held sacred in Scotland, shall that land 
be a chosen heritage. 

After my father's death our farm was managed, under the nper- 
intendence of my mother, by an experienced and steady servant, 
Robin Turner. When he entered upon this office he nvas past tbe 
age for trifling or folly ; yet he was a man of no uncommon taknte. 
unless his o^vn estimate of himself as a ploughman be excepted, and a 
St) le of drollery in his manners and conversation, which 1 cannot well 
describe: it was such however as to make him an entertaining com- 
panion. I have often supposed that Robin's peculiar humour was 
most palpable when he was least studious of it *, and that his knack lay 
in the unusual position or use of a familiar word. Sometimes indeed 
the contortions of his visage were all the comedy ; and sometimes it 
was merely the discordant pitch of his voice as respected the key 
maintained by those with whom he conversed, or in the inequality 
and irregularity of his own articulation and emphasis. After all, 
perhaps, the thing was chiefly, that no one could anticipate the efiect 
produced could come from such a quarter. 

Robin was one of those rare men that would rather wrong themsdves 
than their employers. He there got geod wages, yet he ever had been 
and would be a poor man : for he could not oontrive to keep his " sair 
won fee" from his needy aad rapadous nslatives, who were numer- 
ous and thriftless. They beset him like juirpies, whenever his wages 
were drawing near to be due, or, as he termed the period, " when 
the cow was about to ca'." No advice given by his real friends, no 
previous ill usage from his connexions, could steel his heart to their 
appeal. To every remonstrance from the one dass or application 
from the other, his unifbrm answer was, " Wi* deed— •nae doubt— 
what can a body do ? — ^bluid is thicker than water." 

Robin was to me a true friend, and most indulgent It was on his 
knee that in the long winter nights^ when I was a boy, I was rocked 
asleep. Throughout the day ho was my principal associate. My early 
pastimes and employments were working along with him, when I 
used such puny instruments, as. suited my stnngth, being always in 
imitation of his tools and im)}lements. Gawdy toys are not called for 
to engage children ; if pains be taken to employ them in a manner 
commensurate with their capabilities, their health and taste may be 
mure successfully cultivated by expedients that encourage useful ex- 
erdse than by unmeaning trifles. I delighted more in what I could 
do with my little spade in the fleld, tlum I could have done in the 
most costly gewgaws on tlie richest carpet. To my poet along with 
J^obin I would repair ; I would hurry when he was in haste, and re- 
Jux whvn lie breathed : lUviTeioT«iolU\\vvim\\\\^\M>&\MMajrtYconimienda- 
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tion Umt I unis cmt out for a tiUer of the ground, and would yet be a 
iknuHis hud3andman. 

Rofahi uo doubt had his weak points. When speaking of any oper- 
atttn about the fitrm, he would put himself forward as the head- 
piece, uniformly giving much pith to the sound of the pronoun I, 
to denote his eminency ; or, if he deigned at all to take in a ooadjutor, 
he preferred my mother, and would say, " Me and the gude-wife. 
He therefore very early earned the title of the ** Learigg Factor; 
and though applied sarcastically, he was ever flattered by the sound 
of it On the whole, however, he bore his dignity very meekly, 
aiud there was something touching in his importance, when it came 
to be understood that he never expected nor meant to have another 
home : — ** Me and our gude-wife do fu' weel thegither, and she 
wunna do without me." 

The fbctor*s most troublesome peculiarity was a pertinacious ad- 
herence to old-fashioned ways, however absurd or unprofitable. If 
the matter in hand had only been treated after a particular style when 
he was young, that was the same thing as perfection in his sight He 
would not flatly contradict higher authority ; but after all, he would 
cither take his own wa}^ or give himself vast inconvenience attempt. 
ing to aooommodate discordant systems. His implements and his 
seasans for particular things were antiquated. Talk to him for in- 
stance of a two^horse plough, and he would provoke an earnest and 
enlightened £Eurmer. ** Your twa horse anes! feckless things' let 
me atwish queen Anne's stilts (so he termed the unwieldy wooden ma- 
chine he patronized), iAi* auld Nancy afore and twa Lanrick cowtsin 
the trees, an' ye'll hear how we gang tliro' spritty furs, stanes, and bent, 
snoring. I'll uphaud wi' sic like to turn ower the Trongate o' Glas- 
gow frae ae end till the tither, as dean as ony day rigg. And then 
the com that comes after is com, Strang and lang, like what grew in 
my young days. Our Scottish worthies kent o' nought better than a 
unf com teem, as the auld sang tells : — 

I saw three patricks in a plough, 

Soe weel as they seemed to draw, man ! 
Robio-red-breast he bore the gaud, 

Aad of him they stood iu great awe, man.*' 

When describing such an important person as Robert Tumer was 
ou our establishment, old Nancy the mare must not be forgotten. 
She was the first steed I ever rode, the mother of several gallant ones* 
the actor of all work, and at length aged in our service; but it is as our 
factor's associate and friend that she should be commemoxated. She 
fd^wed him and loved him as a dog may be seen to do its master. 
'When in thd cart her relative position to l[dm wc^ \o V&e^ 0ks^%\v<6- 
bind, where without a halter she doucely Gonduc\A^\ic;t^l>^\feY^^v^%^ 
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iinth her nose at each advance poppmg as it were into his ooat-^Kicket. 
He would say, as they proceeded thus, '* Nansodc, is thou coming ?" 
and she would push fisrward and show herself, which was as much as 
answering, ** I am aside you, Robin;'' then he would approvinn^y 
add, '* Weel, weel, Nancy, lass, thou*s a dever hizzy;*' and thus a 
very kindly dialogue would be carried on. When she was unyoked 
and at greater freedom, something more comical still would be enacted 
by them. He would " chick — chick," give an untoward leap, and 
utter an uncouth found, merely to tempt her to similar exfdoits, which 
indeed for a mare she excelled at ; for even in her grey old age, she 
would take up the frolic, snort, kick, and give various other intima* 
tions of merriment as if to outdo Robin. But at his words again,— 
" There now, Nancy, poor brute beast!" she would compose hersdf, 
and take her fitting place. 

It pleases me to linger over the character and doings even of Nanc>' 
the mare; for on one occasion, very memorable with me, she was the 
means of saving my life, and this by the exercise of what had the 
appearance of wonderful sagacity. It was during the busy season of 
spring, just when our ploughing was finished, and all in readiness for 
seed-sowing, at mid-day, and one of the most genial, our ^cpectationi 
were on tiptoe, all within and without exhilarating. Robin in par- 
ticular was exalted in spirit, and with linen sheet artfully knotted, » 
as to form a capacious bag, boasting to be secure without the aid of 
needle and thread, was holding anxious consultation with my mother 
regarding the necessary operations about to be entered on ; and, as he 
was wont to do, was repeating some sage maxims of old standing. He 
declared, *' Wi* deed .we maun just do, as aforetime we hae done : 
this is the auld folks' earliest tid for sawing, after a', the ordained 
season for the same." 

During this discourse he was striding back and forward somewhat 
ostentatiously, as if to prove how his armour sat, delighted greatly no 
doubt to find himself once again decked with the snow-white robe 
that ^vas consecrated to this single office, and which no one but he had 
of late years worn. The bright and dazzling sun^lent the fair linen 
a sort of glory, which Robin could not but partly appropriate to him- 
self. In homely phrase he gave utterance to his manly feelings 
thus : — ** I care na for mason parades and mason aprons : but I tak' 
delight in observing the husbandman wi' his big belly o' com, pac- 
ing soberly alang his ain riggs, flerious, thoughtfu', and happy ; cast- 
ing frae Um, in a manner that teaches hope and trust, the seed that 
is to set forth in due season fbod for man and for beast This is nae 
baim*8 work, but manfu^ doing*, its nae foolish occupatif|i, that a 
man of yeans and sense caiv\>e w^medL <J T\eiX\!!ksyrKVT)c^^«iid Sdv to 
ask a blessing on ; but it is \w «i i^xsiovjsywi ^\:H\v^%VvKv^V^^ais^ 
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promised the liaireit u sorely as the seed-time." But by the dose 
of such genonliUes, dismay and disaster were within a hair-breadth 
of us; for as one person was throwing a sackful of seed-corn over 
staid Nancy's bade, the other pair of steeds stood at the stable-door, 
coupled and ready to be put to the torturing harrow ; and I adven- 
turing to hold them, next proceeded to mount the hand horse. Bo} s 
would be men, but in nothing are more forward than in the manag- 
ing of horses. The animal is so noble, that there is pride to be grati- 
fied in governing him, pleasure in associating with him. 

Alas! I mounted, but at the same moment both of the horses 
started as if with one accord, afirighted by the unusual attire and 
parade of the sower ; betaking themselves at tlie instant to a gallop, 
which became more furious as the white-robed champion sprang for- 
ward to overtake and arrest them. There was a small indosure be- 
fore them, for which they made, whilst I held with all my might by 
collar and by mane. At first I was not indeed put quite to my ^vit's 
end : but when they suddenly turned a comer to enter the indosure, 
almost floundering themselves in the hasty wheel, I had one glance 
of the fearful predicament in which I was, and remember to this 
hour my exclamation to have been, " I shall fall, I shall be killed V* 
and &11 1 did : horrible to think ! I fell between the yoked horses, 
that even grew more furious in their selC^iffright; and there 1 hung, 
entangled among the coupling harness, without the power or the 
trill to extricate myself, for I was soon senseless. 

Twice around the small field they galloped madly, my mother and 
the servants being the petrified spectators of the whole afiair ; getting 
glimpses of me as of a bundle of rags, dangling between the annoyed 
brutes. Once my mother, I have been told, ran frantically to catch . 
the horses, crpng, "* I hope he is not in torture, but dean dead." 
And one brought from the house a loaded gun, with the intent of 
shooting them ; but as he was taking his aim, she turned and wrest- 
ed it from him violently, uttering, as with a last efibrt, " Ye'll kill 
him, and miss them." Robin about the same moment said, " I see 
him fa'iii' piece by piece ; let us hide ourselves, and leave all to God." 
At that instant too, Nancy, that had hitherto kept her position, as if 
unconsdous of what was passing, turned her eye to the dreadful scene, 
then neighed repeatedly and loudly, which brought the infuriated 
animals to her side, by an irrenstible authority. There they halted, 
all blown, and bearing me still between them, though apparently 
lifeless. I was extricated, however, and carried within, wounded and 
brc^en dreadfully ; but after several weeks of dangerous illness I be- 
gan to recover, and at length grew strong. 

What a scene of horrors had I passed tVvTo\ig^\ «sii^\f^Tv^^sEkfo^?dx^>j 
ought it to bnve appeared more appalling tban \ft Xftft% \i!o.\ ««>^oX'»^'S 
IV. 2 c 
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( sc;ipe to have called forth the wondering gratitude of any one half so 
much as mine. Sometimes, indeed, long after my recovery, have I 
had very vivid conceptions of what I owed to Heaven for my preser- 
vation ; but it was my mother who took up, with something like ade- 
quate impressions, the lessons enforced by the frightful catastrophe. 
Perhaps the ordinary course of twenty years had not before this so 
deeply wrought on her heart the apprehension of Heaven's mercy : 
but henceforward that divine attribute became the theme of her pro> 
foundest contemplatim and most earnest homage. Some have erect 
ed pillars of stone to commemorate their wonderful escapes by flood 
and field ; but I never could cease to look upon her as a nobler and 
richer monument recording my deliverance. 

* « « « « • 

There is a mediate space about our sixteenth and eighteenth years 
for transformation of mind and transition of pursuits. We are pas- 
sing from puerility to manhood ; it may be called the neutral 
ground between tiie heedlessness of children and the thoughtfulness 
of men. The green and soft seedling has changed to grow a stately 
and hardened tree that must stand many a shock. It was in my six- 
teenth year th^ for the first time I left ray home, or had ever been one 
night from under my paternal roof. My mother wished that I should 
pursue my education at ccdlege, and accordingly to Glasgow I yns 
sent. It is presumed that her heart was set on having me educated 
for the church, and trained to habits of thinking, and anumg the 
good and venerable men that such a profession would necessarily con- 
nect me with. Her judgment however is to be questioned, when she 
confided in the presumptions now given ; for she should have borne 
in mind that I was too much subject to momentary impulses to ena- 
ble any one to calculate upon what 1 would or would not do in any 
circumstances. But it is needless to say more on this matter, for 
I went to college only one session. I was in that short time satis- 
fied that it is of such young men cities generally make victims; and 
I take credit to myself for having determined never again to en- 
counter the temptations and the vices that stalk in broad daylight 
within every large town. 

Mary was a tradesman's daughter I often met at my landlady's, of 

virgin seventeen, of surpassing . Tush! Why should I rave 

about beauty and virtues ? — The evening I confess^ to her my ar- 
dent love preceded immediately and exactly my birthday, wliich 
was in genial spring. That birthday was also my seventeenth: and 
as the weather was fine, and the session at college nearly cksed, my 
classmates Home and BaTc\a^ vier^ to ^uin me in an excuraion down 
tiie gallant Clyde ; for we were e^v^<J^\exvV 1i«&\i-n«i^Vw «85^K^ iknew 
they were to have their sweetXiii^iYVs viWYi Oftfcm\ \mcA.\ 'rv^»si\.\s& \sbi^ 
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?ite my Mary, with her mother's leave. But first I resolved to de- 
dare my love, for that was the principal matter. 

Just as I had settled on all this, Mary gave my landlady a hasty 
coll, and I escorted her home. I shall never forget that beauti- 
ful evening of inspiring spring. George Square was almost 
deserted ; the timid doves had possession of the streets, unscared ; 
the warbling of the mavis in the enclosed shrubbery was as dear 
and midjsturbed as in a sequestered grove; the bkuse of tlie sun, 
about to stoop behind the highland hills, pierced and threw back the 
gathering fogs that omgregated around his disk, turning them into 
mighty folds of glmous diaper>' : he for a few minutes saluted the 
stately walls, that &ced him, with an unparalleled magnificence, such 
as might be supposed to be shed abroad by a sea of molten or burn- 
ished gold. It was now that I tcdd my love, it was now that I look- 
ed it ; and it was now that Mary confessed her's to me. But when 
I invited her to join in the celebration of my birthday on the mor- 
row, she said. Nay ! — ^for her mother was a widow, and had given her 
consent to a worthy man of afilueiice, for him to woo her, uud he bar- 
gained that she should never keep company or walk wi th me. " Non- 
sense !" quoth I ; " Mary, you will keep my company, and walk 
f»ith me ; — and I shall walk with none but you ; — what say you, 
Mary ?" — ** I shall say as you say, if it will please, Oswald," was 
her guileless and maidenly reply. " And you'll go viitli us to-mor- 
row, my Mary ?'* said I again; and she bkssed me anew with 
these short woids, " I will, Oswald." 

Our party of tripled pairs was astir and a>vay by an early hour 
in the morning ■, — that is the time for lively joy. The weather iuid 
been remarkably fine, and the day promised to be sultry ; but at 
that prime hour the fresh-scented grass and bracing breeze put met- 
tle in the rowers, and we skimmed the Clyde at a fine rate. B} -and- 
bye, as the business of men called, the river came to be spotted 
with ferry-boats and small craft. We moored our skifl': we sprang 
into the labyrinth woods ; we scampered and huzzaed to tempt Echo 
from her hiding-plaoe ; we strove at doggerel rhymes. Nor were 
the expectancies of that long and lovely day imfulfilled, as we basked 
in the sun and told of our boundless purposes of generous love. 

Ere the curtains of eve dosed around us, and while yet the sun was 
dancing his millions of rays on the bosom of the majestic Clyde, we 
returned to our boat again, to take advantage of the flow of the tide. 
Songs and glees were now our business, and never did voices har- 
monize better than Barclay's and Home's in " All's Well l" Their 
music stole along the' rippling waters, till coy Echo sent back the 
notea from either shore with redoubled tfii\d\^Ti\«8&^ >C)Ck3\\. %y<<^«^ 
the bosom with rapture. Tlioy sang witU aliv^CLOia «iv\ wstv^^vsEWt^ 
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as if feeling that none but spirits heard. The helm had been en- 
trusted to my care ; but, lost in delight, 1 steered unskilfully against 
a much larger bark. There was alarm in our boat, and a 
rush made to one side, that made it tumMe us into the merciless 
current. Then there was shriek upon shriek, and yells, and bubbling 
cries ; })ut all were rescued, save my Mary; her feeble strength was 
nothing against the swallowing deep, that in a few minutes smooth- 
ed the trouble of its waters over her, and rolled on as before. Once 
more I saw her lorely and deh'cate body when she was picked up, 
but it was not Mary : the spirit had fled. — Mary was not there. True, 
when buried, I took, as it were, a never- to-be-withdrawn gaze at 
the spot where again she shall come forth alive. Her grave is with- 
in the shadow of St Mungo's Cathedral: "But," said I, "at the 
last day, the elements shall melt with fervent heat, and the works of 
man shall dissolve ; then Mary shall live for evermore.* 
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TO THE COMET OF 1811. 

Huw lovely is this wilderM Bcene, 

As twilight from her vaults so blue 
Steals soft o'er Yarrow^s mountains green. 

To sleep embalmM in midnight dew ! 

All hail, ye hills, whose towering height, 
liike shadows, scoops the yielding sky f 

And thou, mysterious guest of night, 
Dread traveller of immensity I 

Stranger of Heaven ! I bid thee hail ! 

Shred from the pall of glory rivea. 
That flashest in celestial gale. 

Broad pennon of the King of Heaven! 

Art thou the flag of woe and death. 

From angel's ensign-stafiunfurl'd ? 
Art tliDu the standard of bis wrath 
Waved o'er a sordid sinful world ? 

No, from that pure pellucid beam, 
That erst o'er plains of IBetlilchein shone,* 

No latent evil we can deem. 
Bright herald of the eternal throne I 

Whate'er portends thy front of fire. 

Thy streaming locks so lovely pale, — 
Or peace to man, or judgments dire. 
Stranger of Heaven, I bid thj«e hail ! 

* II was lookoned by mnny that Ihis was the same comet which appenrcJ at thr Lifth <t 
oar .^dviour. 
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Where bast thou roam'd these thousand yean ! 

Why sought these polar paths again. 
From wilderness of glowing spheres. 

To fling thy vesture o'er the wain ? 

And when thou scal'st the milky. way. 

And vauishest from human view, 
A thousand worlds shall hail thy ray 

Through wilds of yon empyreal blue ! 

O ! on thy rapid prow to glide ! 

Tu sail the boundless skies with tlipc ! 
And plough the twinkling stars asidt', 

Like foam-bells on a tranquil sea. 

To brush the embers from the sun. 

The icicles from off the pole ; 
Then far to other systems run. 

Where other moons and planets roll 7 

Stranger of Heaven I O let thine eye 

Smile on a rapt enthusiast's dream ^ 
Eccentric as thy course on high. 

And airy as thine ambient beam ! 

And long, long may thy silver ray 

Our northern arch at eve adorn ; 
Then, wheeling to the east away, 

Light the grey portals of the room ! 

Jamks H<>gu. 



TIME. 



« Why sitrst thou by that ruin'dhall. 

Thou aged carle so stern and grey ? . 
Dost thou its former pride recall. 

Or ponder how it pass*d away ?" — 

".Know'st thou not me ?" the deep voice cried j 

** So long enjoyed, so oft misused-v- 
Altemate, in thy fickle pride. 

Desired, neglected, and accused ? 

** Before my breath, like blazing flax, 

Man and his marvels pass away ; 
And changing empires wane and wax. 
Are founded, flourish, and decay. 

** Redeem mine hours— the space is brief- 
While in my glass the sand.grains shiver. 

And measureless thy joy or grief. 
When Time and thou shalt part for ever !" 

Sir WALTBtt Scia-i.* 

*■ From " The Anltquary." 

*^c 3 
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SECRETS OF CABALISM. 



There appeared at Spa, in the year 1720, a young gentleman, 
whose fine figure and good equipage created what is now called a 
great sensation. He had all the wit and learning of that day ; talk- 
ed to the ladies of the plurality of worlds in the style of a junior Fon- 
tenelle, and quoted Montesquieu to the gentlemen. He dropped one 
day from his pocket an extract from Voiture's correspondence, which 
furnished half the petit 'inaitres of Spa with pretty billets during the 
season. Then he affected great knowledge of state-mysteries ; shook 
his head when prince Eugene was named ; hinted at queen Anne's 
love for her brother; and said something strange about the French 
lady whose accouchement took place in king James's palace, and was 
foster-mother to his heir apparent. As there is remarkable sympa- 
thy between similar characters, the chevalier Valamour, as he chose 
to call himself, became very intimate with an obscure watchmaker in 
the suburbs of Aix-Ia^Chapelle. If this recluse had been the em- 
peror Charles V. in his watch-making frolic, he could not have 
known more of men and manners. He had also a surprising famili- 
arity with the names of learned physicians, and now and then drop- 
ped mystic phrases of cabalistical import. He had a daughter whom 
he secreted in a corner of his miserable house, and guarded with the 
most anxious care. Our chevalier was duly fascinated with her 
beauty, and took all the pains required in the begimiing of the 
eighteenth century to recommend himself. Not that he fully un- 
derstood his own meaning, for he had a most religious horror of 
a woman's tongue, especially a wife's. Linnseus himself, whom 
he partly resembled in genius, was not more unfortunate in a shrew- 
ish mother than he had been. His father's lady had compelled 
him to s^veep his o\yn room, prepare his own breakfast, and, per- 
haps, to hem his cambric ruffles. Certainly this woman's violence 
of power had contributed to excite and fix his imagination on the 
idea of a placid beauty as the most perfect ; and as he probably did 
not find one exactly realized in the common world, he read romana^ 
and espedally the " Count de Gebalis," till he conceived some^ 
thing of the kind might be found elsewhere. Ariette was more like 
the charming creature detained in the palace of silence by the kin? 
of the fishes than any human female he had ever seen. She seem- 
ed to have chosen madame Dacicr's motto, *' Silence is the ornament 
of women ;" if Jnc!eed she had a choice, which certain mj-sterious 
motiona of the father^s bead Tende,t«d dovkbtfuL One thing was re 
inarkable : — he ntver could ipttvaW otv \v«t \» %t«s«« Wra^^Xs^ vaxxni- 
Jfglit, nor to lift her veU wVvtt\ Vve \vs.d ^^^Vcu Vt^ Vsix \>a\\ «si>Bsstt, 
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At the expiration of that time, she ahvu}s dropped the light and 
elegant screen of blacic silk net which was constantly attached to her 
fine hair. This and the marble paleness of Ariette*s coimtenance, gave 
something of poetic sanctity to her character, which her profound 
modesty and secluded mode of life completed. He was often tempt- 
ed to propose himself to the ancient watchmaker as a son-in-law, but 
his reverence for him as a man of science was not quite enough to 
subdue the pride of birth, and some hereditary fears of a wife's do- 
minion. At length fear and pride gave ground, and the chevalier 
made a suitable speech in the artist's study. To his great surprise, 
the offer was rejected, but with an air more in sorrow than in anger. 
He repeated it, and was promised a month's consideration. Before 
the end of that time, he was informed the watchmaker had suffered 
an apoplectic stroke, and lay at the point of death. He ran to him — 
liie old man was expiring, and had only strength to put a small ring 
on his finger before he breathed his last. The room was silent — 
tiiere was no spectator but himself, and a crowd of alembics, phials, 
and chemical preparations, lay in one comer. The suspicion he had 
always entertained, that the deceased artist studied alchymy, and had 
probably discovered the long sought secret of creating gold, induced our 
chevalier to search into the heap under which rested a little iron box. 
He soon perceived that the ring put on his finger by the dying mjui 
was contrived to act as a key, and it readily unlocked the cofier. 
There were in it only a few mysterious calculations, and one on which 
a horoscope was constructed. Underneath it, in Romaic characters, 
he deciphered words to this import. 

" My art informs me }'ou will find this parchment cm wtifch your 
nativity is accurately traced. Ariette is not of my nature, nor have 
I power to bestow her. What her veil conceals I never knew, nor 
can I recollect any change in her aspect, though she has dwelt 
here many years ; but I am at no loss to guess her purpose. Sylphs, 
gnomes, nymphs, and salamanders, are incapable of enjo}ing eter- 
nity, unless by marriage with a Christian, 'ihey have then the 
power of sharing earthly happiness, and their partners, if they choose* 
may share with them that intellectual soul which is the spirit of 
eternal life. Or if they so please, these husbands may content them- 
sdves with their society during the short period which the order of 
their nature permits them to exist in human shape — Ariette is, as 
I humbly guess, a sylph or spirit of the purest element. For she has 
no interest in the world's wealth, no delight in its tumults, no capa- 
city for ardent, jealous, or hostile feelings. She thinks, she acts, and 
she speaks, by the rule of reason ; — ^but " 

The manuscript broke off, as if a sudden svcikxv^aYfflA vjctxs&Xja^ '^v. 
writer's hand. To whom this could be addressed , vaCkea \» V\xa^ ^^s» 
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not to be conjectured, and Valamour went home in great agit*tiion. 
The very few neighbours who had seen Ariette celebrated her do- 
mestic Tirtues, her charities, and unimpeachable prudence, duriiij( 
her residence of ten years' length among them. He could judge for 
himselfof her grace and beauty; what could he risk by marrying 
her ? If the Romaic manuscript was a fable, it could no way harm 
tiim — if it stated truths, it increased his chance of happiness. Yala- 
mour's heart was better than his head ; — it prevailed, and he mar- 
ried Ariette. 

On his marriage day, the bride's conduct gave some countenance 
to the dead cabalist's assertion ; for instead of the grateful t^ider- 
neas which might have been expected to touch an orphan 
raised from poverty to a noble rank, Ariette showed a reserved, <alm, 
and gentle demeanour, which expressed more good sense than sensi- 
bility. Valamour, however, was delighted with his prospect of escap- 
ing all the turmoils caused by an impatient spirit, and enjoying per- 
petual serenity with a wife altogether reasoncMe, On the third day 
after their nuptials, the chevalier conducted her to a carriage without 
saying a word of its destination, which she never inquired, and the 
next morning brought them to a charming villa in the midst of a 
rich Provencal valley. It was late in spring, but few flowers had 
made their appearance, except in a little recess near the Garonne, 
where a perfect bower of roees was spread. *' These,'* said he, " are 
all the ofi'spring of a sprig planted by my mother, who won in her 
youth the crown of roses given as a trophy of merit by the owner of 
the Chateau de Salency. You must have heard of that affecting 
ceremony, and I hold these rose-trees as the best part of my patrimony. 
— " There is no reason for it," she answered coldly ; — " these roses 
are no way conscious of their origin, nor a part of your mother's 
merit — if they were, you have no right to it.—- If, indeed, they had 
been reared and nursed for you by } our grateful peasants, like the 
roses of M. de Malesherbes, you would have reason to be pleased with 
them. " — Valamour was piqued at this reply, and obliquely reproach- 
ed her with a want of that feeling which in such cases is more de- 
lightful than reason. — " It is not my fault," she returned, with the 
same coldness — " it would be as wise to quarrel with these flowers 
because they have not the waving branches of the willow, as to be 
angry with me because I cannot feel like you. And if you are 
angry, that is no reason why I should be displeased with you, becauso 
)ou do not feel that you are unreasonable." — Valamour was highly 
displeased ; but after recollecting himself awhile, he began to con^ 
sider that his anger was \ise\ess, and might be absurd. If her sup- 
posed father's words were true, \r\«iVX^\vsaAxtfi ^^«t Va \u\derstaiid 
his ieeliDgs, unless he could mius^ \ivVq \\^^ v\va\. V\x\tta5\. ^sv\^\>a^^ 
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Spirit which her nature had denied her. There was something plea- 
sant to his vanity in believing that this fair creature depended on 
him, as the cabelist said, for the gift of a soul, and lor the length of 
her existence. He returned into her presence, determined to excuse 
the defects of her imperfect frame, and to remedy them if he could 
by kindness. 

These defects were by no memn so easy to endure as he had ex^ 
pected. The eternal level on which an ill-natured fairy condemned 
her victim to walk for thirty years under an unchanging blue sky, 
was an Eden compared to the dead calm of Ariette's temper. And 
the most provt^ng part of this calmness was, that it showed itself 
most when he was in a rage. If he hunted, and returned in all the 
glee of ft successful sportsman, she wanted to know the reason of his 
delight. If his firiends or vassals fited, or congratulated him, she 
analyzed their compliments, and could not find them reasonable. If 
he brought her a bouquet, or a gallant madrigal on her beauty, she 
laid the one aside as nsdless, and burned the other when she had read ' 
it, " because," said she, " that is all that can be done with it." 
What a mortffication for a poet ! Valamour actually looked again 
into the cabalist's fragment, to read the words which hinted she could 
not live for ever. 

It would have been well for Y alamour, however, if all his wit had 
been as little regarded. But certain persons at Aix-la-Chapelle had 
paid more attention to his jeux-d'esprit, and some rumours of the 
SBgadons guesses he had made on political mattera found their way 
to Versailles. The consequence was a domiciliary visit to searcli 
for treasonous papers : seals of office were put on the doors of his 
viBa, and a mandate was presented to him, requiring his attendance 
at the secretary of state's bureau, under an exempt's escort He 
never doubted the willing attendance of his wife, and was confounded 
at her refusal. " There can be no use in my stay with you in pri- 
son," she said, ** therefore you ought not to be so unreasonable as to 
require it"—" What, madam ! you feel no necessity to prove your 
duty and attachment to me ?" — " None at all, monsieur, unless you 
can prove tlmt I have £uled in either. I should only add to your 
distresses in Paris, and you to mine — I may be as well employed 
here, and shall stay wliere I am." — ** There wanted only this to con- 
vioce me the cabalist spoke the truth," said the angry husband, and 
departed alone, satisfied that she neither had a soul, nor ever could 
have one ; and he comforted himself again by remembering her term 
was short. 

Our chevalier was accused of having asserted, that the celebrated 
prisoner in the iron mask was the last bonv t?i\ii-\^\Q\Xv'&'c ^1 \ict\^s 
XIV.; and bis impertinent conjecture vras ip\M[ft^eift. \i^ ^ «soS>s»Qte- 
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lion of his estate, and a decree of banishment. Perini&qion, kioweTer. 
vras granted him to sell the furniture and heir-looms of his patri- 
monial villa, and to visit it for ten days without official superinten- 
dence. He returned to the Provengal valley in extreme ill-humour; 
and much as he had been chagrined by his wife's coldness, he was 
glad to fuid some one forced to listen to his tale of grievances. She 
heard the sentence of exile and deprivation with admirable fortitude, 
but her husband would have been more pleased if she had raved at 
his enemies and deplored her ill-fortune. He wanted a pretext to scold 
and lament, and was angry that she seemed wiser than himself. He 
"walked out to his favourite recess in the valley, and found the sacred 
rose-bushes torn up by the roots, the gates of hisgardens broken, and aU 
the outrages of petty and vulgar malice committed by the peasantry, 
now no longer his vassals. — ** And why," said Ariette, who walked 
by his side, '*are you heart-struck by this ?•— Ofwhat use to you 
were these men's acts of false servility, and what harm is there in 
their open hatred ? Let them show it as often as they will by such 
acts— they are only ills because you think them such. — Feel them no 
longer, and you disappoint your enemies. They have had more 
trouble in pulling up these paltry thickets of roses than you had 
reason to value them." — *^ But my mother 1 — was it nothing to see a 
memorial of her goodness ? — I need it, madam, I assure y ou, to pre- 
vent me from growing ferocious." — " Very well, chevuUerl and if 
you had no better reason for your goodness than the aght of a few 
rose-buds growing where your mother's died twenty years ago^ your 
ferocity will be more honest and more natural." 

Yalamour's fury rose beyond his power of self-command, and he 
uttered all the bitter upbraidings his wit could devise ; for anger and 
despair are oftener witty than love. They lasted half an hour with- 
out provoking a single retort from Ariette ; but as her watch, oii 
which she looked with vexatious calmness, indicated the thirtieth 
minute, she dropped her veil, and turned to leave him. This act 
recalled to his mind the custom she had religiously observed before her 
marriage — he had never held her in passionate discourse so long af- 
ter, and it cooled his emotion by reminding him of the strange cir- 
cumstances connected with her character. While he hesitated, and 
thought of snatching off tlie mysterious veil, she retired in silence, 
sighing deeply. — *» How intolerable is all this meekness!" suid poor 
Valamour to himself — *' if she would be angry sometimes, I could 
be angry myself at my ease." 

At the supper-hour he found her sitting alone near a table, dress- 
ed with the graceful order of happier times. They were to de- 
part to-morrow ; and this p&T\oux — lVi\% \v«&t\}i\ nhVv^ Vvxs childhood 
had endeared to him, the ^porVwaV, ol Vvva lo\\\«iv, \\v^ %tw<% v^W^j^NiNk 
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pirentB seen in the soft moonlight, reralled hII that y/as kind and 
good in Valamour's temper. Ariette lifted up her veil, and seated 
heraelf at the head of the table, lighted only by the beams of the 
8iimmer-mo(Hi. It touched her countenance yriih singular beauty, 
not rendered less affecting to her husband's eye by novelty, for this ^ 
was the first time she had ever permitted herself to be seen by him in ^ 
the moon's light — "To-night," she began, breaking a long silence, 
" is the annivenary of our marriage, and the seventeenth since — ^but 
it is not yet time to speak of that — You were displeased with me for 
paying but little attention to the rose-trees you respected — I planted 
another during your absence at Paris, and these are its first pixxiuc- 
tions — ^perhaps they will not displease jtHi, for they must die to- 
night." And smiling sorrowfully, but with great sweetness, she 
fdaced on the centre of the taUe a basket of white roses, and retired. 
Yalamour was surprised and touched by her last words, and still 
more when, by dmwing out a branch of the flowers, he discovered a 
lai^e quantity of gokl coin and several jewels beneath them. A leaf 
of ivory in a comer of the basket offered itself next to his notice, but 
the words pencilled on it made him foiget every other part of the 
gift 

. " You have often asked me why I refused before our marriage to 
be seen by 3-ou in the moon's light A fbllower of the Cabalist's Red 
GnwB would tell you that souls are aptest to be communicated in her 
presence, therefore I declined the hazard then — and since our marriage 
you have not seemed di8)K)sed to give me any part of yours. — A veil 
must cover the remainder of my few days, for you have not ^Tishcd to 
prolong them t but though I cannot give you life, I leave you the 
means of living nobly till your term is ended." 

Yalamour made bat one step to his wife's apartment, and found it 
vacant He vras, as all perplexed men are, extremely angry that he^ 
had not foreseen this event Then he wondered at his o>vn ill-tem- 
per and impatience ; and though he had almost begun to hate his 
wife, vra» heartily chagrined at her sudden and final departure ; for 
with all her provoking calmness, she had been a convenient and pa^ 
tient sabject of complaints and murmurs, when it suited him, as it 
sometimes suits every man, to find a passage for his spleen. In a 
few hours, all that was beautiful and uncommcm in Ariette came 
thronging on his fancy : the last words of his letter began to alarm him, 
and he looked at his horoscope once moro. By long and anxious re- 
ferences to the astrological books of her reputed father, he had dis> 
covered agns and combinations which informed him that his line of 
life was threatened on the day that deprived him of his wife. Our 
chevalier became duD, dejected, and sickened as \i \v& \Ai\ ooiuisci ^\ 
the Obi'polson. In two or three months la» Nvas -i^tcaaawcft^Vw"** 
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confiimed decline, and the best ph)iBician8 attended him in vain. 
One of great eminence at Aix-la>ChapeUe ofTered his services, and 
came "with due ceremony into the sic*k man's ixwrn. When alone 
with him, he said, " If you were a common hypochondriac, Vala- 
mour, I would force you to laugh by compounding certain medicines 
in your presence, and inducing those grave men, your other phy'sid- 
ans, to taste them. But I shall try plain truth. Who am I ?" 

" Erasmus Haller, a most learned and benevolent practitioner^ 
the friend of sick and dying men." 

** I am also, or I was, the friend of your dead father-in-law, and 
have some interest in the French court, which I have used to obtain 
a revocation of your sentence. This is my first medicine — my next 
is, to translate your horoscope truly. He who drew it was a sufficient 
cabalist, for he knew human nature wants no help fi:x)m other el^* 
ments. He saw you had been made afmid of ordinary women by a 
fierce stepmother, and tempted to look for extraordinary ones by old 
romances. So he devised this scheme of your nativity to ensure a 
good husband for his daughter. He told you, if she was a sylph or 
spirit, she had but a short term of certain life, and he thought, — how 
true and beautiful was that thought ! — that you could not fail to treat 
her gently while you remembered she might die in another moment. 
Who could be harsh or unjust to another, if that remembrance was 
always present, as it ought, to all of us ? — He thought her quiet 
character would suit yours, and perhaps be animated by it, as he 
chose to hint in a poetic way, which gave yim, no doubt, much com- 
fort and encouragement. At least, like a vnse father, he ensured 
your care of her by knitting your line of life with hers. Come, for- 
give the cabalism, and be content with a mere woman, composed, as 
all the sex are, of both sylph and salamander. If she I'efused to go 
^ \vith you to Paris, it was because she could seorve you better by com- 
ing to beg my help, and by selling her jewels to buy the court's 
pardon. And now she comes to b^, not to buy, yours.'* 

Ariette came in, covered with her veil, and stood at a timid dis- 
tance, though beckoned forwards. 

** Do you not see," said the good physician, " the moon is ^nming, 
and this is the moment when agaitle soul may be commmiicated 1" 

« I give her mine fully and for ever," said her husband, *' if she 
drops Uiat mysterious and cabalistic veil." 

" Ah !" she replied, ** be prepared to see me with a different face 
— X wore it only when I felt my aspect changing to one which might 
displease you." — And after a little pause she threw off her veil, and 
discovered eyes full of laughing brightness, and cheeks which betray- 
ed, notwithstanding the tears that still glistened on them, a k^ 
dimples ready to express some merry malice. 
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^ Be a shrew sometimes^ but a tender-hearted woman always!" 
1 Valamoar, throwing the horoscope into the fire; and Ariette, 
never wore the veil again, except when liis peevishness required' 
' iflenoe, preserved no other secret of cabalism. 

European Magazine. 

THE GOLDEN AGE. 

Faik fancied picture !— worthy of thy theme ! 

Our hearts go to thee, and we sit us down 

*Mong the higfa^hadowiog trees, on turf o*ergrn\rn 
With flowers, and mark the lake's transparent gleam ~ 
The daric and sunny mountains, and the sky 

So softly delicate ; and list the voices 
Of those primeral beings, joyously 

Spen^ng the time where all around r^oices. 
Onr hearts go to thee ; thou hast fili*d up our dream 

Of a long lost felicity, which made 
The youth of this grey world. We love thy theme. 

For man too has lus youth, which, when dHc.xyM 
TTe wanders feebly on his pilgrimage- 
Seems to his fancy still tub golden aob. 



ROVER'S GLEE. 

Hunt AH !— my bark— -my ooean bird !— 

The 8un*8 bro«d rays are flung 
Across tlie cliffy majestic brow. 

Where eagles oft have swung,— 

Spread thy light pinions to the gale. 

Dash thro* the foaming spray 
That sparkles with a thonsand hues — 

My bark ! away, away ! 

Hurrah I— the monarch of the wild 

May dimb the mountain side. 
And gaae upon his forest-home 

With freedom's conscious pride : 

But liberty upon the waste 

Of waters seems more free ; 
Strike, strike thy deep-toned harp again. 

Thou bright and glorious sea. I 

Hurrah !— agfdn with joy I hear 

The dashing of the wave, — 
Sound that is welcome to my ear 

As victory to the brave. 

Oh I when my life's last pulse is gone, 

I ask no more than this— 
My requiem be the light sea.brerze f 

My grave, the blue abyss I H. 

2 D 
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EXTRACTS FROM THOMAS FULLER'S WRITINGS. 

OF JESTING. 

Harmless mirth is the best cordial against the consumption of the 
spirits : wherefore jesting is not unlawful, if it trespasseth not in 
quantity, quality, or season 

It is good to make a jest, but not to make a trade of jesting. The 
carl of Leicester, knowing that queen Elizabeth was much delighted 
to see a gentleman dance well, brought the master of a dancing-school 
to dance before her. " Pish !*' said the queen, " it is his profession ; 
I will not see him. '* She liked it not where it was a master-quality, 
but where it attended on other perfections. The same may we say 
of jesting. 

Jest not with the two^ged sword of God *s word. Will nothing 
please thee to wash thy hands in but the font ? or .to drink healths in 
but the church chailice ? And know the whole art is learned at the 
first admissions, and profane jests will come without calling. If, in 
the troublesome days of king Edward the Fourth, a citizen in Cheap- 
side was executed as a traitor for saying he would make his son heir 
to the crown, though he only meant his own house, having a croivn 
for the sign, more dangerous it is to wit- wanton it with the majesty 
of God. Wherefore, if, without thin^ intention, and against thy will, 
by chance-medley thou hittest Scripture in ordinary discourse, yet fly 
to the dty of refuge, and pray to God to forgive thee. 

Let not thy jests, like mummy, be made of dead men's flesh. 
Abuse not any that are departed, for to wrong their memories is to 
rob their ghosts of their winding-sheets. 

Scoff not at the natural defects of any which are not in their power 
to amend. Oh ! it is cruelty to beat a cripple with his own crutches. 
Neither flout any for his profession, if honest, though poor and pain- 
ful. Mock not a cobbler for his black thumbs. 

He that relates another man's wicked jest with delight, adopts it to 
1)0 his ovMi. Purge them, therefore, from their poison. If the pro- 
faueness may be severed from the wit, it is like a lamprey ; take out 
the sling in the back, it may make good me&U But if the stajde 
conceit consists in profaneness, then it is a viper, all poison, and med- 
dle not with it. 

He that will lose his friend for a jest, deserves to die a beggar by 

the bargain. Yet some think their conceits, like mustard, not good 

except they bite. We read iVvat aiU those who were bom in England 

the year after the beg\m\\i\g oi \ive %x«»X. xaoT\aJ:\V^, \Sig^ wanted 

their four cheek-teeth. Such \fc\. \h^ '^ii«\s\i«^, N^waX. VjRfc^ w^^ \«^ 
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giind the credit of thy friend ; and make not jests so long as till thou 
beoomest one. 

No time to break jests when the heartstrings are about to be bro- 
ken. No more showing of wit when the head is to be cut off; like 
tiiat dying man, who, when the priest, coming to him to give him 
extreme unction, asked of him where his feet were, answered, ** At 
the end of my legs." But at such a time jests are an unmannerly 
crepUus Mgenii ; and let those take heed who end here with Demo- 
critus, that they begin not with Heraclftus hereafter. 

OF SELF-rRAISlNG. 

Hb whose own worth doth speak, need not speak his own worth. 
Such boasting sounds proceed from emptiness of desert : whereas the 
conquerors in the Olympian games did not put on the laurels on their 
own heads, but waited till some other did it. Only anchorites, that 
want company, majr crown themsdves with their own commendations. 

It showeth more wit, but no less vanity, to commend one's self, 
not in a straight line, but by reflection. Some sail to the port of 
their own praise by a side wind ; as when they dispraise themselves, 
stripping themselves naked of what is thei;r due, that the modesty of 
the beholders may clothe them with it again ; or when they flatter 
another to his face, tossing the ball to him that he may throw it back 
again to them ; or when they commend that quality, wherein them- 
selves excel, in another man (though absent,) whom all know far 
their inferior in that faculty ; or, lastly, (to omit other ambushes men 
set to surprise praise,) when they send the children of their own brain 
to be^nursed by another man, and commend their own works in a 
third person, but, if challenged by the company that they were 
authors of them themselves, with their tongues they faintly deny it, 
and with their faces stroi^ly af&rm it 

Self-praising comes most naturally from a man when it comes most 
riolently from him in his own defence ; for, though modesty binds a 
man's traigue to the peace in this point, yet, being assaulted in his 
credit, he may stand upon his guard, and then he doth not so much 
praise as purge himself. One braved a gentleman to his face, tliat, 
in skill and valour, he came far behind him. ** It is true," said the 
other ; " for, when I fought with you, you ran away before me." 
In such a case it was well returned, and without any just aspersion of 
pride. 

He that falls into sin is a man, that grieves at it is a saint, that 
boasteth of it is a devil ; yet some glory in their shame, counting the 
stains of sin the best complexion for their sovds. TVvesie lu^iv Tna2&A 
me believe it may be true what Mandevil writes ot \3ttfe\^'ft^l^'Kn».~ 
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barre, in the East Indies, that all the nobility thereof bnmd their 
fiices with a hot iron in tolcen of honour. 

He tliat boasts of sin never oommitted is a double devil. Let them 
be well whipped for their lying , and, as they like that, let them come 
uf terv\'ards, and entitle themselves to the gallows. 

OF TRAVELLING. 

It is a good accomplishment to a man if fii^t the stock be well 
grown whereon travel is graffed, and these rules observed before, in, 
and after his going abroad : 

Travel not early before thy judgment be risen, lest thou observeet 
rather shows than substance, marking alone pageants, pictures, beau- 
tiful buildings, Ssc. 

Get the language (in part), without which key thou ahalt unlock 
little of moment. It is a great advantage to be one's own interpre- 
ter. Object not that the French tongue learned in England must be 
unlearned again in France ; for it is easier to add than begin, and to 
pronounce tlian to speak. 

Be well settled in thine own religion, lest, travelling out of Eng- 
land into Spain, thou goest out of God's blessing into the warm sun. 

Know most of the rooms of thy native country before thou goest 
over the threshold thereof, especially seeing England presents thee 
with so many observables. But late writers lack nothing but age, 
and home-wonders but distance, to make them admired. It is a tale 
what Josephus writes of the two pillars set up by the sons of Seth in 
Syria, the one of brick, fire-proof, the other of stone, water^free, 
thereon engraving many heavenly matters to perpetuate learning in 
defiance of time. But it is truly moralized in our universities, Cam- 
bridge (of brick), and Oxford (of stone), wherein learning and reli- 
gion are preserved, and where the worst college is more sight-worthy 
than the best Dutch gymnasi um . First view these and the rest home 
rarities ; not like those English that can give a better account of Fon- 
tajnebleau than Hampton Ck)urt, of the Spa than Bath, of Annas in 
Spain than Mole in Surrey. 

Travel not beyond the Alps. Mr Ascham did thank God that he 
was but nine days in Italy, wherein he saw in one city (Venice) 
more liberty to sin than in London he ever heard of in nine years. 
That some of our gentry have gone thither, and returned thence 
without infection, I more praise God's providence than their adven- 
ture. 

To travel from the sun is uncomfortable ; yet the northern parts 
with much ice have some cr^^tal, and want not their renvarkables. 

Ifthoa wilt see much in a little, travel the low countries. Hul- 
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ftind Is all Europe In an Amsterdam print ; for Minerva, Mars, and 
Merciur>'— learning, war, and traffic. 

Be wise in choosing objects, diligent in marking, careful in remem- 
bering of them. Yet herein men much follow their own humours. 
One asked a barber, who never before had been at the court, what 
ne saw there ? " Oh," said he, " the king was excellently well 
trimmed." Thus merchants most mark foreign havens, exchanges, 
and marts ; soldiers note forts, armouries, and magazines ; scholars 
listen after libraries, disputations, and professors ; statesmen observe 
courts (^justice, councils, &c. Every one is partial in his own pro- 
fession. 

Labour to distill and unite into thyself the scattered perfections of 
sereral nations. But (as it was said of one who, with more industry 
than judgment, frequented a college library, and commonly made use 
of the WDist notes he met with in any authors, that he weeded the 
library,) many weed foreign countries, bringing home Dutch drunk- 
emiesB, Spanish pride, French wantonness, and Italian atheism. As 
for the good herbs, Dutch industry, Spanish lo}-alty, French courte- 
sy, and Italian frugality, these they leave behind them. Others 
bring home just nothing; and, because they singled not themselves 
fnm. their oountrymen, though some years beyond the sea, were , 
never out of England. 

Gontinne corre^Mndence with some choice foreign friend after thy 
return, as some professor or secretary, who virtually is the whole 
oniveraity or state. It is but a dull Dutch fashiou, their Allnis Ami* 
corum, to make a dictionary of their friends' names : but a selected 
familiar in every country is useful : betwixt you there may be a letter 
of exchange. But be sure to return as good wares as thou rec^ vest, 
and aoquajiit him with the renuurkaUes of thy own country, and he 
will willingly continue the trade, finding it equally gainful. 

Let dlsoouree rather be easily drawn than willingly flow from tliee, 
that thou mayest not seem weak to hold, or desirous to vent news^ but 
content to gratify thy friends. Be sparing in reporting improbable 
truths, especially to the vulgar, who, instead of informing their judg- 
ments, will suspect thy credit. Disdain their peevish pride who mil 
on their native land (whose worst fault is that it bred such ungrateful 
ioeHa,) and in all their discourses prefer foreign countries, herein 
showing themselves of kin to tlie wild Irish, in loving their nurses 
better than their mothers. 

2 D 3 
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ON THE WANT OF MONEr. 



It is hard to be vtithout money. To get on without it is like ti»- 
veiling in a foreign country without a passport — ^}ou are stopped, 
suspected, and made ridiculous at every turn, besides being subjected 
to the most serious inconveniences. The want of money I here 
allude to is not altogether that which arises from absolute poverty— 
for where there is a downright absence of the common necessaries of 
life, this must be remedied by incessant hard labour, and the least 
we can receive in return is a supply of our daily wants— but that un- 
certain, casual, precarious mode of existence, in which the temptation 
to spend remains after the means are exhausted, the want of money 
joined with the hope and possibility of getting it, the intermediate 
state of difficulty and suspense between the last guinea or shilling 
and the next that we may have the good luck to encounter. This 
gap, this unwelcome interval constantly recurring, however shabbily 
got over, is really full of many anxieties, misgivings, mortifications, 
meannesses, and deplorable embarrassments of every description. I 
may attempt (this essay is not a fanciful speculation) to enlarge upon 
a few of them. 

It is hard to go without one*s dinner through sheer distress, but 
harder still to go without one's break&st Upon the strength of that 
first and aboriginal meal, one may muster courage to £Eice the diffi- 
culties before one, and to dare the worst: but to be roused oat of 
one's warm bed, and perhaps a profound oblivion of care, with golden 
dreams (for poverty does not prevent golden dreams), and toikd there 
is nothing for breakfast, is cold comfort for which one's half-strung 
nerves are not prepared, and throws a damp upon the prospects of 
the day. It is a bad beginning. A man without a breakfiast is a 
poor creature, unfit to go in search of one, to meet the frown of the 
world, or to borrow a shilling of a friend. He may beg at the ooTBcr 
of a street — ^nothing is too mean for the tone of his fedJngs — ^robbing 
on the highway is out of the question, as requiring too much courage, 
and some opinion of a man*s self. It is, indeed, as old Fuller, (ff 
some worthy of that age, expresses it, " the heaviest stone which 
melancholy can throw at a man," to learn, the first thing after he 
rises in the morning, or even to be dunned with it in bed, that there 
is no loaf, tea, or butter in the house, and that the baker, the grocer, 
and butterman have refused to give any farther credit This is 
taking one sadly at a disadvantage. It is striking at one's spirit and 
resolution in tlieir very source— \ivft sVssmaLOcL— \V. S& >6.\Xacking one on 
ttie side of huDger iuid luorVxfvcaVww u\. w>i*\ '\\. \% ^aiS»i».% ^^\s&^ 
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the very mire of humility and Slough of Despond. The worst is, to 
know >vliat face to put upon the matter, what excuse to make to tLo 
servants, what answer to send to the trades people ; whether to laugh 
it olOr, or be grave, or angry, or indifferent ; in short, to know how to 
parry off an evil which you cannot help. What a luxury, what a 
God-send in such a dilemma, to find a half-crown which had slipped 
through a hole in the lining of your waistcoat, a crumpled bank-note 
in your breeches pocket, or a guinea clinking in the bottom of your 
trunk, vrhich had been thoughtlessly left thereout of a former heap! 
Vain hope ! Unfounded illusion ! The experienced in sucli matters 
know better, and laugh in their sleeves at so improbable a suggestion. 
Nol a corner, not a cranny, not a pocket, not a drawer has been left 
unnunmaged, or has not been subjected over and over again to more 
than the strictness of a custom-house scrutiny. Not the slightest 
rustle of a piece of bank-paper, not the gentlest pressure of a piece 
of hard metal, but would have given notice of its hiding-place with 
electrical rapidity, long before, in such circumstances. All the 
variety of pecuniary resources, which form a legal tender on the 
curroit coin of the realm, are assuredly drained, exhausted to the 
last farthing before this time. But is there nothing in the house 
that one can turn to account ? Is there not an old family-watch, or 
piece of plate, or a ring, or some worthless truiket that one could 
part with? nothing belonging to one's-self or a friend, that one could 
raise the wind upon, till something better turns up? At this 
moment an old-dothes man passes, and his deep, harsh tones sound 
like an intended insult on one's distress, and banish the thought of 
applying for his assistance, as one's eye glanced furtively at an old 
hat or a great coat, hung up behind a closet-door. Humiliating 
omtemplations ! Miserable uncertainty! One hesitates, and the 
opportunity is gone by ; for without one's breakfast, one has not the 
resolution to do any thing ! The late Mr Sheridan was often re- 
duced to this unpleasant predicament. Possibly he had little appetite 
for breakfast himself; but the servants com^^ned latterly on this 
head, and said that Mrs Sheridan was sometimes kept waiting for a 
couple of hours, while they had to hunt through the neighbourhood, 
and beat up for coffee, eggs, and French rolls. The same perplexity 
in this instance appears to have extended to the providing for the 
dinner ; for so sharp-set were they, that to cut short a debate with a 
butdier's apprentice about leaving a 1^ of mutton without the money, 
the fXN>k clapped it into the pot : the butcher's boy, probably used to 
such encounters, with equal coolness took it out again, and marched 
o0* vrith it in his tray in triumph. It required a man to be the 
author of the school roa scandal, to run the gaxnvWeV ^1 %>\vi\\. 
^IsegreeaMe occurrencea every hour of the day. T\vet«i vros «v«k 
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comfort, however, that poor Sheridan had : he did not foresee that 
Mr Moore would write his Life ! * 

* Taylor, of the Opera- House, used to say of Sheridan, that he could not 

puU off his hat to him in the street without its costing him fifty pounds ; sod 

if he stopped to speak to him, it was a hundred. No one could be a stronger 

instance than he was of what is called living from hand to mouth. He was 

always in want of money, though he received yast sums which he inust 

have disbursed ; and yet nobody can tell what became of them, for he paid 

nobody. He spent his wife's fortune (sixteen hundred pounds) in a six 

weeks' jaunt to Bath, and returned to town as poor as a rat. 'Whenever he 

and his son were invited out into the country, they always went in two 

post-chaises and four ; he in one, and his son Tom following in another. 

This is the secret of those who live in a round of extravagance, and are at 

the same time always in debt and difficulty— they throw away all the ready 

money they get upon any new-fangled whim or prqject that comes in their 

way, and never think of paying off old scores, which of course accnmalate 

to a dreadful amount " Such gain the cap of him who makes them fine, 

yet keeps his book uncrossed." Sheridan once wanted to take Mrs Sheridan 

a very handsome dress down into the country, and went to Barber and 

Nunn's to order it, saying he must have it by such a day, but promising 

they should have ready money. Mrs Barber (I think it was) made answer 

that the time was short, but that ready money was a very charming thing, 

and that he should have it Accordingly, at the time appointed she brought 

the dress, which came to five-and-tweuty pounds, and it was sent in to Mr 

Sheridan : who sent out a Mr Grimm (one of his jackalls) to say he admired 

it exceedingly, and that he was sure Mrs Sheridan would be delighted with 

it, but he was sorry to have nothing under a hundred pound bank-note in 

the house. She said she had come provided for such an accident, and could 

give change for a hundred, two hundred, or five hundred pound note, if it 

were necessary. Grimm then went back to his principal for farther instme- 

tions : who made an excuse that he had no stamped receipt by him. F«r 

thid, Mrs B. said, she was also provided ; she had brought one in her pocket 

At each message, she could hear them laughing heartily in the next room 

at the idea of having met with their match for once ; and presently after, 

Sheridan came out in high good-humour, and paid her the an^ount of her bill. 

in ten, five, and one pounds. Once when a creditor brought him a bill for 

payment, which had often been presented before, and the man romplained 

of its soiled and tattered state, and said he vras quite ashamed to see it, ** I'll 

tell you what I'd advise you to do with it, my frieiid," said l^ieridan, ** take 

it home, and write it upon parchment!" He once noounted a horse which 

a horse-dealer was sh«iwiug off' near a coff<?e.house at the bottom of St 

James's street, rode it to Tattersali*8, and sold it, and walked quietly back 

to the spot fi'oro which he set out The owner was furious, swore he wunld 

be the death of him ; and, in a quarter of an hoiv afterwards they were seen 

sitting together over a bottle of wine in the coffee-house, the horse*jockej 

with the tears running down his face at Sheridan's jokes, and almost ready 

to hug him as an honest fellow. Sheridan's house and l^bby were beset 

with duns every morning, who were told that Mr Sheridan wf^s not .yet op, 

and shown into the sevcraA tootiv% ow e«c,h side of the entrance. ' Jllisoooas 

he had breakfasted, he uaked, " KTe\\vv^«i^<vo»«5^^>aX> J<sli»'r*^bd»b«V 

aaiuied they were, marcVitd ouV vet's ^^Vit\j«v*ft\^ \itiw?<!saB-1iMEBt,\^>&A 
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The going without a dinner is another of the miseries of wanting 
money, though one can bear up against this calamity better than 
the former, which really <* blights the tender blossom and promise 
of the day.*' With one good meal, one may hold a parley with 
hunger and moralize upon temperance. One has time to turn one*s- 
self and look about one — to ** screw one's courage to the Pticking- 
place," to graduate the scale of disappointment, and stave off appetite 
till supper-time. You gain* time, and time in this weather-cock 
worid is every thing. You may dine at two, or at six, or seven — as 
most convenient. You may in the meanwhile receive an invitation 

astonishinent of his self-invited guests, who soon foand the bird was flown. 

I have heard one of his old city frieuds declare, that such was the effect of 

his frank, cordial manner, and insinnating eloquence, that he was always 

afraid tor go to ask him for a debt of long standing, lest he should borrow 

twice as much. A play had been put off one night, or a favourite actor did 

not appear, and the audience demanded to have their money back again : 

bat when they came to the door, they were told by the check-takers there 

was none for them, for that Mr Sheridan had been in the meantime, and had 

carried off all tlie money in the till. He xxsad. often to get the old cobbler 

who kept a stall under the ruins of Drury Lane to broil a beef-steak for him, 

and take their dinner together. On the night that Drury Lane was burnt 

down, Sheridan was in the House of Commons, making a speech, though he 

could hardly stand without leaning his hands on the table, and it was with 

tome diflBculty he was forced away, urging the plea, ** AVhat signified the 

eoocems of a private individual, compared to the good of the state ?*' When 

he got to Covent-Garden, he went into tlie Piazza coffee-house, to steady 

himself with another bottle, and then strolled out to the end of the Piazza 

to look at the progress of the fire. Here he vi as accosted by Charles Kem- 

ble and Fawcett, who complimented him on the calmness with which he 

seemed to regard so great a loss. He declined this praise, and said—** Gen. 

tlemen, there are but three things in human life that in my opinion ought to 

disturb a wise man*8 patience. The first of these is bodily pain, and that 

(whatever the ancient stoics may have said to the contrary) is too much for 

any man to bear without flinching : this I have felt severely, and I know it 

to be the case. The second is the loss of a friend whom you have dearly 

loved ; that, gentlemen, is a great evil : this I have also felt, and I know it 

to be too much for any man's fortitude. And the third is the consciousness 

of having done an nnjost action. That, gentlemen, is a great evil, a very 

great evil, too much for any man to endure the reflection of; but that** 

(laying his hand upon his heart,) ** but that, thank God, I have never felt!" 

I have been told that these were nearly the very words, except that he ap. 

pealed to the mens conscia recti very emphatically three or four times over, 

by an excellent authority, Mr Matthews the player, who was on the spot 

at tii0 time, a gentleman whom the public admire deservedly, but with 

iR^ioee real talents and nice discrimination of character his friends only are 

acquainted. Sheridan's reply to the watchman who had picked him up in 

tlie street, and who wanted to know who he was, " I am Mr Wilberforre' ! 

-48 well known, and shows that, however frequeuU^ Vvc Kv\%Vv\.Vift ^\^V\%^ 

ior money, be never wanted wit! 
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to dinner, or some one (not knowing how you are circumstanoc(j) 
may send you a present of a haunch of venison or a brace of phea- 
sants from the country, or a distant relation may die and leave yoa 
a legacy, or a patron may call and overwhelm you Mith his smiles 
and bounty, 

" As kind as kings apon their coronation-day }'* 

or there is no saying what may happen. One may wait for dinner 
—breakfast admits of no delay, of no interval interposed between 
that and our first waking thoughts.* Besides, there are shifts and 
devices, shabby and mortifying enough, but still available in case of 
need. How many expedients are there in this great city (London), 
time out of mind and times without number, resorted to by the dila- 
pidated and thrifty speculator, to get through this grand difficulty 
without utter failure! One may dive into a cellar, and dine on 
boiled beef and carrots for tenpence, with the knives and forks 
chained to the table, and jostled by greasy elbows that seem to make 
such a precaution not unnecessary (hunger is proof against indignity !) 
—or one may contrive to part with a superfluous article of wearing 
apparel, and carry home a mutton-chop and cook it in a garret ; or 
one may drop in at a friend's at the dinner-hour, and be asked to 
stay or not ; or one may walk out and take a turn in the Park, about 
the time, and return home to tea, so as at least to avoid the stii^ of 
the evil — the appearance of not having dined. You then have the 
laugh on your side, having deceived the gossips, and can submit to 
the want of a sumptuous repast without murmuring, having saved 
your pride, and made a virtue of necessity. I say all this may be 
done by a man without a family (for what business has a man with- 
out money with one? — See English Malthus and Scottish MaccuUoch) 
— and it is only my intention here to bring forward such instances 
of the want of money as are tolerable both in theory and practice; 
I once lived on coffee (as an experiment) for a fortnight together, 
while I was finishing the copy of a half-length portrait of a Man- 
chester manufacturer, who had died worth a plumb. I rather 
slurred over the coat, which was a reddish brown, " of formal cut," 
to receive my five guineas, with which I went to market my^f, 
and dined on sausages and mashed potatoes, and while they were 
getting ready, and I could hear them hissing in the pan, read a 
volume of (lil Bias, containing the account of the fair Aurora. 
This was in the days of my } outh. Gentle reader, do not smile ! 
Neither Monsieur de Very, nor Louis XVIIL, over an oystor-pate^ 
nor Apicius himself, ever understood the meaning of the word 

♦ In Scotland, it seemp, l\\e AtwwgVvV. o^ «\fe ^t voVJv^^^j vjVCci >«V\r\v ^ou 
coiaraeDce the day, is emphattcaW^ c«CL\««i " \aL>s.Va%N«xa tiwruw^:* 
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Utxury, better thaii I did at that monieut ! If the want of money 
has its drawbacks and disadvantages, it is not without its contrasts 
and counterbalancing effects, for which I fear nothing else can make 
us amends. Amelia's honied mutton is immortal ; and there is 
something amusing, though carried to excess and caricature (which 
is very unusual with the author) in the contrivances of old Caleb, in 
*' The Bride of Lammermuir," for raising the wind at breakfast, 
dinner, and supper-time. I recollect a ludicrous instance of a dis- 
appointment in a dinner which happened to a person of my acquaint- 
ance some years ago. He was not only poor, but a very poor creature 
as will be imagined. His wife had laid by fourpence (their whole 
remaining stock) to pay for the baking of a shoulder of mutton and 
potatoes, which they had in the house, and on her return home from 
some errand, she found he had expended it in purchasing a new 
string for a guitar. On this occasion a witty friend quoted the lines 
from Milton: 

" And ever against eating rarec. 
Wrap me in soft Lydian airs !" 

DcFOK, in his Ltfe of Colonel Jach^ gives a striking picture of his 
young beggarly hero sitting with his companion for the first time in 
his life at a three-penny ordinary, and the delight with which he 
rdished the hot smoking soup, and the airs with which he called 
about him — " and every time," he says, " we called for bread, or 
beer, or whatever it might be, the waiter answered, * coming, gen- 
tlemen, coming ;' and this delighted me more than all the rest '/' 
It was about this time, as the same pithy author expresses it, " the 
colonel took upon him to wear a shirt!" Nothing can be finer than 
the whole of the feeling conveyed in the commencement of this 
novel, about wealth and finery from the immediate contrast of pri- 
vation and poverty. One would think it a labour, like the Tower 
of Babel, to build up a beau and a fine gentleman about town. The 
little vagabond's admiration of the old man at the banking-house, 
who sits surrounded by heaps of gold as if it were a dream of poetic 
vision, and his own eager anxious visits, day by day, to the hoard he 
had deposited in the hollow tree, are in the very foremost style of truth 
and nature. See the same intense feeling ^pressed in Luke's ad- 
dress to his riches in the City Madam ^ and in the extraordinary 
raptures of the ** Spanish Rogue " in contemplating and hugging 
his inccots of pure gold and Spanish pieces of eight : to which Mr 
Lamb has referred in excuse for the rhapsodies of some of our elder 
poets on this subject, which to our present more refined and tamer 
apprehensions sound like blasphemy. * In earlier times, before tlie 

* Shylock*B lamentation over the loss of '* his daughter atid Vvi& dviCA^&s** 
is another ease ia point 
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difiusion of luxury, of knowledge, fmd other sources of enjoyment 
had become common, and iacted as a diversion to the cravings of 
uvarice, the passionate admiration, the idolatry, the hunger and 
tltirst of wealth and all its precious symbols, was a kind of madness 
or hallucination, and Mammon was truly worshipped as a god \ 

It is among the miseries of the -want of money, not to be able to 
pay your reckoning at an inn — or, if you have just enough to do 
that, to have nothing left for the waiter ; — ^to be stopped at a tam-^ 
pike gate, and forced to turn back ;— >not to venture to call a hack- 
ney'Coach in a shower of rain — (when you have only one shilling 
left yourself, it is a bore to have it taken out of your pocket by a 
friend, 'Who comes into your house eating peaches in a hot sammer's- 
day, and desiring you to pay for the coach in which he visits you) ; 
— ^not to be able to purchase a lottery-ticket by which you m^ht 
make your fortune, and get out of all your difficulties;— ^r to find 
a letter lying for you at a country post-office, and not to have money 
in your pocket to free it, and be obliged to return for it the next 
day. The letter so unseasonably withheld may be supposed to con- 
tain money, and in this case there is a foretaste, a sort of actual 
possession taken through the thin folds of the paper and the wax, 
wiuch in some measure indemnifies us for the dday: the bank- 
note, the post-bill seems to smile upon us, and shake hands through 
its prison bars ; — or it may be a love-letter, and then the tantaUza- 
tion is at its height ; to be deprived in this manner of the only con- 
solation that can make us amends for the want of mon^, by this 
very want— to fancy you can see the name— to try to get a peep at 
the hand-writing — to touch the seal, and yet not dare to break it 
open — is provoking indeed — the climax of amorous and gentlemanly 
distress. Flayers are sometimes reduced to great extremity, by the 
seizure of their scenes and dresses, or (what is called) the property (/ 
the theatre, which hmders them from acting ; as authors are pre- 
vented from finishing a work, for want of money to buy the books 
necessary to be consulted on some material point or drcumstanoe, in 
the progress of it. There is a set of poor devils, who live upon a 
printed prospectus of a work that never will be written, for which 
they solicit your name and half-a-crown. Decayed actresses take an 
annual benefit at one of the theatres ; there are patriots who lire 
upon periodical subscriptions, and critics who go about the oountiy 
lecturing on poetry. I confess I envy none of these ; but there are 
persons who, provided they can live, care not how they live— who 
are fond of display, even when it implies exposure ; who court noto- 
riety under every shape, and embrace the public with demonstiatians 
of wantonness. There axe g«iv\.ei&\ >^%^gQs%^ ^V*;^ «end up a well- 
penned epistle requesWng \ii^\««v oi «^ ^bSJCvtv^. ^wa ^Ka3|>»^^ 
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Ion and retired old-nudds pretend they can distingoish the laiodc of 
mm €it these at their door. I waroe know which I dislike the most 
—the patronage that effects to bring premature genius into notice, 
or that extends its piecemeal, formal charity towards it in its decline. 
I hate your Literary Funds, and Funds for Decayed Artists— they 
are corporations for the encouragement of meanness, pretence, and 
inaolenoe. Of all people, I cannot tell how it is, but players appear 
to me the best able to do without money. They are a privileged 
If not exempt from the common calls of necessity and busi- 
they are enaUed " by their so potent art " to soar abore them. 
Am they make imaginary ills their own, real ones become imaginary, 
tit Ught upon them, and are thrown off with comparatively little 
tnwble. Their life is theatrical— its various accidents are the shift- 
ing scenes of a play*— rags and finery, tears and laughter, a mock- 
dfamer or a real one, a crown of jewels or of straw, are to them nearly 
the mme. 1 am sorry I cannot carry on this reasoning to actors who 
are past their prime. The gilding of their profession is then worn 
ofi^ and shows the false metal beneath; vanity and hope (the props 
of their existoioe) have had their day ; their former gayety and 
uiiriusBU'H!i serve as a foil to their present discouragements; and 
want and infirmities press upon them at once. " We know what 
m are,'* as Ophelia says, " but we know not what we shall be.*' A 
woatkhaoMe seems the last resort of poverty and distress — a paruh- 
pauper is another name for all that is mean and to be depreaited in 
human «dstence. But that name is but an abstraction, an svenge 
tMrm^-" within that lowest deep, a lower deep may open to receive 
m." I heard not long ago of a poor man, who had been for many 
jmn a respectable tradesman in London, and who was compelled to 
take shdter in one of those receptacles of age and wretchedness, and 
who nid he could be contented with it — he had his regular meals, a 
vonk in the diimney, and a coat to his back— but he was forced to 
lie three in a bed, and one of the three was out of his mind and 
cncy, and his great delight was, when the othera fell asleep, to 
tweak their noses, and flourish his nightcap over their heads, so 
that tliey vrere obliged to lie awake, and hold him down between 
them. One should be quite mad to bear this. To what a point of 
inaignifioanoe may not human life dwindle ! To what fine, agonizing 
threads wiU it not ding! Yet this man had been a lover in his 
yeitth. in a humble way, and still begins his letteis to an dd-mald 
(his former flame), who sometimes comforts him by listening to 
his complaints, and treating him to a dish of weak tea, " Mr dear 
Miss Nancy r 

Another of the greatest miseries of a want of msms;^ ^ \& ^<^ \a2^ ^1 
a dan at your door, or the previous tilence 'w\ieii '^oa «i;?(«cX\\f— ^^ 
ir, 2 a 
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uneasy sense of shame at the approach of your tormentor; the wish 
to meet, and yet to shun the encounter; the disposition to biilly; 
the fear of irritating ; the real and the sham excuses ; the submissioD 
to impertinence ; the assurances of a speedy supply ; the disingeno- 
ousness you practise on him and on yourself; the degradation in the 
eyes of others and your onm. Oh ! it is wretched to have to confnnit 
a just and oft-repeated demand, and to be without the means to 
satisfy it ; to deceive the confidence that has been placed in you ; to 
foifeit your credit ; to be placed at the power of another, to be in- 
debted to his lenity ; to stand convicted of having played the knafe 
or the fool ; and to have no way left to escape contempt, but by in* 
curring pity. The suddenly meeting a creditor on turning the 
comer of a street, whom you have been trying to avoid for months, 
and had persuaded you were several hundred miles off, discomposes 
the features and shatters the nerves for some time. It is abo a 
serious annoyance to be unable to repay a loan to a friend, who is in 
want of it — ^nor is it very pleasant to be so hard-run, as to be induced 
to request the repayment. It is difficult to decide the preferenoe 
between debts of honour and 1^^ demands ; both are bad enough, 
and almost a £ur excuse for driving any one into the hands of 
money-lenders — ^to whom an application, if successful, is accom- 
panied with a sense of being in the vulture's gripe— a reflection akin 
to that of those who formerly sold themselves to the devil — or, if un- 
successful, is rendered doubly galUng by the smooth, civil leer of 
cod contempt with which you are dismissed, as if they had escaped 
from your dutohes — not you from theirs. If any thing can be 
added to the mortification and distress arising from straitened dr- 
cumstances, it is when vanity comes in to barb the dart of poverty 
— when you have a picture on which you had calculated, rejected 
from an Exhibition, or a manuscript returned on your hands, or a 
tragedy damned, at the very instant when your cash and credit are 
at the lowest ebb. This forlorn and helpless feeling has reached its 
acme in the prison-scene in Hogarth's Rake's Progrkss, where his 
unfortunate hero has just dropped the Manager's letter from his 
hands, with the laconic answer written in it: — ** Your play has been 
read, and won't do." * To feel poverty is bad ; but to feel it with 
the additional sense of our incapacity to shake it off, and that we 

have not merit enough to retrieve our drtnimstanoes and, iikstesd 

of being held up to admiration, are exposed to perseoitiim and insult 
— ^is the last stage of human infirmity. My friend, Mr Leigh Hunt 
(no one is better qualified than he to judge) thinks, that Uie most 

* It is provokinjiC enough, and Tn«ke% one look like a fool, to rereirea 
printed notice of a blank In 0\e \«A \«lVX«rs, WOcv ^ vMi»ct^?t hoping for 
jrour future faroort. 
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pathetic story in the world is that of Smollett's hne gentleman and 
lady in gaol, who have been roughly handled by the mob for some 
paltry attempt at raising the wind, and she exclaims in extenuation 
of the pitiful figure he cuts, ** Ah ! he was a fine fellow once !" 

It is justly remarked by the poet, that poverty has no greater in- 
oonrenience attached to it than that of making men ridiculous. It 
not only has this disadvantage with respect to ourselves, but it often 
shows us others in a very contemptible point of view. People are 
not soured by misfortune, but by the reception they meet with in it. 
When we do not want assistance, every one is ready to obtrude it on 
us, as if it were advice. If we do, they shun us instantly. They 
anticipate the increased demand on their sympathy or bounty, and 
escape from it as from a falling-house. It is a mistake, however, 
that we court the society of the rich and prosperous, merely with a 
view to what we can get from them We do so, because there is 
something in external rank and splendour that gratifies and imposes 
on the imagination ; just as we prefer the company of those who are 
in good health and spirits to that of the sickly and hypochondriacal, 
or as we would rather converse with a beautiful woman than with an 
ugly one. I never knew but one man who would lend his money 
freely and fearlessly in spite of circumstances (if you were likely to 
pay him, he grew peevish, and would pick a quarrel with you). I 
can only account for this from a certain sanguine buoyancy and 
magnificence of spirit, not detened by distant consequences, or 
damped by untoward appearances. I have been told by those, who 
shared of the same bounty, that it was not owing to generosity, but 
ostentation— if so, he kept his ostentation a secret from me, for I 
never received a hint or a look from which I could infer that I was 
not the lender, and he the person obliged. Neither was I expected 
to keep in the back-ground or play an under-part. On the contrary, 
1 was encouraged to do my best ; my dormant faculties roused, the 
ease of my circumstances \ma on condition of the freedom and inr 
dependence of my mind, my lucky hits were applauded, and I was 
paid to shine. I am not ashamed of such patronage as this, nor do 
1 regret any circumstance relating to it but its termination. People 
endure existence even in Paris : the rows of chairs on the Boulevards 
are gay with smiles and dress: the saloons, they say, are brilliant*, 
at the theatre there is Mademoiselle Mars — what is all this to me ? 
After a certain period, we live only in the past Give me back one 
single evening at Boxhill, after a stroll in the deep-empurpled woods, 
before Bonaparte was yet beaten, " with wine of attic taste," when 
wit, beauty, friendship presided at the board ! Oh no '. Neither the 
time nor friends that are fled, can be recalled'. — Poverty Is U.v« t«&\. 
ofuneerity, the touc/istone of dvility. Even abtoaA^ \Nve^ Vc«6.\.'^wx 

2 «2 
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scurvily if your omittances do not arrive regularly, imd though you 
have hitherto lived like a Milord Anglais, The \vant of money loses 
us friends not worth the keeping, m'-jtresses who are naturally jilts or 
coquettes ; it cuts us out of society, to which dress and equipage are 
the only introduction ; and deprives us of a number of luxuries and 
advantages of which the only good is, that they can only belong to 
the possessors of a large fortune. Many people are wretched be- 
cause they have not money to buy a fine horse, or to hire a fine 
house, or to keep a carriage, or to purchase a diamond necklace, or 
to go to a race-ball, or to give their servants new liveries. I cannot 
myself enter into all this. If I can live to thinks and think to live, I 
am satisfied. Some want to possess pictures, others to collect libra- 
ries. All I vrish is, sometimes to see the one and read the other. 
Gray was mortified because he had not a hundred pounds to bid for 
a curious library ; and the Duchess of has immortalized her- 
self by her liberality on that occasion, and by the handsome compli- 
ment she addressed to the poet, that ** if it afforded him any satis- 
faction, she had been more than paid, by her pleasure in reading the 
Eiegy in a Country Church-yard," 

Literally and truly, one cannot get on well in the world without 
money. To be in want of money, is to pass through life with little 
credit or pleasure ; it is to live out of the woild, or to be despised if 
you come into it ; it is not to be sent for to court, or asked out to 
dinnier, or noticed in the street; it is not to have your opinion con- 
sulted or else rejected vnth contempt, to have your acquiremenUi 
carped at and doubted, your good things disparaged, and at last to 
lose the wit and the spirit to say them : it is to be scrutinised by 
strangers, and neglected by friends ; it is to be a thrall to circum- 
stances, an exile in a foreign land ; to forego leisure, freedom, ease of 
body and mind, to be dependent on the good-will and caprice of others, 
or earn a precarious and irksome livelihood by some laborious employ- 
ment : it is to be compelled to stand behind a counter, or to sit at a 
desk in some public office, or to marry your landlady, or not the per- 
son you would wish ; or to go out to the East or West Indies, or to 
get a situation as judge abroad, and return home with a liver- 
complaint ; or to be a law-stationer, or a scrivener or scavenger, or 
newspaper reporter ; or to read law and sit in court without a brief^ 
or be deprived of the use of your fingers by transcribing Greek 
manuscripts, or to be a seal engraver and pore yourself blind ; or to 
go upon the stage, or try some of the Fine Arts ; vrith all your 
pains, anxiety, and hopes, most probably to fail ; or, if you succeed, 
after the exertions of years, and undergoing constant distress of 
Jnind and fortune, to bea8Ba\\edoiievQt^^^<&'<«o\!ix«nvY^ back-bitin^t 
and &Isehood, or to be a fevounlft -mVJtv \i\i^ \MJs5C\tiw^-«>sa&^'S3B&. 
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then thrown into the hack-grouud— or a jail, by tlie fickleness of 
taste and some new favourite ; to be full of enthusiasm and extrava- 
gance in youth, of chagrin and digappointment in after-life ; to be 
jostled by the rabble because you do not ride in your coach, or 
avoided by those who know ^our worth and shrink from it as a claim 
on their respect or their purse ; to be a burden to your relations, or 
unable to do any thing for them; to be ashamed to venture into 
crowds ; to have cold comfort at home ; to lose by degrees your confi- 
dence and any talent you might possess ; to grow crabbed, morose, 
and querulous, dissatisfied with every one, but most so with }our- 
sdf ; and plagued out of your life, to look about for a place to die in, 
and quit the world without any one's asking after your will. The 
mseacres will possibly, however, crowd round your cofiin, and laise a 
monumoit at a considerable expense, and after a lapse of time, to 
commemorate your genius and your misfortunes! 

The only reason why I am disposed to envy the profesraons of the 
dmrch or army is, that men can aflbrd to be poor in them without 
being subjected to insult. A girl with a liandsome fortune in a 
country town may marry a poor lieutenant without degrading her- 
sdfl An ofilcer is always a gentleman ; a clergyman is something 
more. Echard's book On the Cimtempt of t/te Clergy is unfounded. 
It is surely sufficient for any set of individuals, raised above actual 
want, that their characters are not merely respectable, but sacred. 
Poverty, when it is voluntary, is never despicable, but takes an 
heroical aspect. What aro the begging friars ? Have they not put 
their base feet upon the necks of princes? Money as a luxury is 
valuable only as a passport to respect It is one instrument of power. 
Where there are other admitted and ostensible claims to this, it be- 
comes superfluous, and the neglect of it is even admired and looked 
up to as a mark of superiority over it. Even a strolling beggar is a 
popular character, who makes an open profession of his ciuft and 
calling, and who is neither worth a doit nor in want of one. The 
Soots are proverbially poor and proud: we know they can remedy 
their poverty when they set about it. No one is sorry for them. 
The French emigrants were formerly peculiarly situated in Eng- 
land. The priests were obnoxious to the common people on account 
of their religion; both they and the nobles, for their politics. 
Their poverty and dirt subjected them to many rebufiTs ; but their 
privations being voluntarily incurred, and also borne with the char- 
acteristic patience and good-humour of the nation, screened them 
ftom contempt. I little thought, when I used to meet them walk- 
ing out in the summer evem'ngs at Somers* Town, in their long 
great-coats, their beards covered with snuff, and iVv^Ht 'i^'^'^s ^«»xw5sw% 
with mingled hope and regret in the rays ot V\i« »ft\.\a»% «»*^% ^^^^^ 
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regarded them with pity bordering on respect, as the last filmy 
veBtige of the ancient regime^ as shadows of loyalty and superstition 
still flitting about the earth and shortly to disappear from it for 
ever, that they would one day return over the bleeding corpse of 
their country, and sit like harpies, a polluted triumph, over the 
tomb of human liberty ! To be a lord, a papist, and poor, is perhaps 
to some temperaments a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
There is all the subdued splendour of external rank, the pride of 
self-opinion, irritated and goaded on by petty privations and vulgar 
obloquy to a degree of morbid acuteness. Private and public an- 
noyances must perpetually remind him of what he is, of what his 
ancestors were (a drcumstanoe which might otherwise be forgotten) -, 
must narrow the circle of conscious dignity more and more, and the 
■sense of personal worth and pretension must be exalted by habit and 
contrast into a refined abstraction — ** pure in the last recesses of 
the mind*' — ^unmixed with, or unalloyed by " baser matter!"— It 
was an hypothesis of the late Mr Thomas Wedgewood, that there is 
a principle of compensation in the human mind which equalizes all 
situations, and by which the absence of any thing only gives us a 
more intense and intimate perception of the reah'ty ; that insult adds 
to pride, that pain looks forwards to ease with delight, that hunger 
already enjoys the unsavoury morsel that is to save it from perish- 
ing ; that want is surrounded with imaginary riches, like the poor 
poet in Hogarth, who has a map of the mines of Peru hanging on 
his garret walls ; in short, that " we can hold a fire in our hand by 
thinking on the frosty Caucasus "-—but this hypothesis, though in- 
genious and to a certain point true, is to be admitted only in a 
limited and qualified sense. 

There are two classes of people that I have observed who are not 
so distinct as might be imagined — ^those who cannot keep their owi 
money in their hands, and those who cannot keep their hands troia 
other people's. The first are always in want of money, though they 
do not know what they do with it. They muddle it away, without 
method or object, and without having any thing to show for it> 
They have not, for instance, a fine house, but they hire two houses 
at a time ; they have not a hot^housein their garden, but a shrubbery 
within doors ; they do not gamble, but they purchase a library, and 
dispose of it when they move house. A princely benefactor pro- 
vides them with lodgings, where, for a time, you are sure to find 
them at home : and they furnish them in a handsome style for those 
who are to come after them. With all this sieve-like economy, they 
can only afibrd a leg oi mulVon&xid & bottle of wine, and are glad to 
^et a lift in a common stBlgft\N«\iw«aaNs\^Csv^\\\.s\^\s«»!^^ 
the same disbursemenVs, \iie^ m\fe\i!^ enXctVsaw \>. ^>aisA ^jJL ^\sss^^ 
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and drive a Bmart tflbury. But they set no value upon money-, and 
throw it away on any object or in any manner that first presents it- 
self, merely to have it off their hands, so that you wonder what has 
become of it The second class above spoken of not only make away 
with what belongs to themselves, but you cannot keep anything you 
have from their rapacious grasp. If you refuse to lend them what 
you want, they insist that you must ; if you let them have any thing 
to take charge of for a time (a print or a bust) they swear that you 
have given it them, and that they have too great a regard for the 
donor ever to part with it. You express surprise at their having 
run so largely in debt; but where is the singularity while others con- 
tinue to lend? And how is this to be helped, when the manner of 
these sturdy beggars amounts to dragooning you out of your money, 
and they wiU not go away without your purse, any more than if they 
came with a pistol in their hand ? If a person has no delicacy, he 
has you in his power, for you necessarily feel some towards him ; 
and since he will take no denial, you must comply with his peremp- 
tory demands, or send for a constable, which out of respect for lu's 
character you will not do. These persons are also poor— /^A^ come, 
Ught go — and the bubble bursts at last. Yet if they had employed 
the same time and pains in any laudable art or study that they have 
in raising a surreptitious livelihood, they would have been respectable, 
if not rich. It is their &dlity in borrowing money that has ruined 
them. No one will set heartily to work, who has the face to enter a 
strange house, ask the master of it for a considerable loan, on some 
plausible and pompous pretext, and walk off with it in his pocket. 
You might as well suspect a highwayman of addicting himself to 
hard study in the intervals of his profession. 

There is only one other dass of persons I can think of, in con- 
nexion with the subject of this essay — those who are always in want 
of money from the want of spirit to make use of it. Such persons 
are perhaps more to be pitied than all the rest They live in want, 
in the midst of plenty— dare not touch what belongs to them, are 
afraid to say that their soul is their own, have their wealth locked up 
from them by fear and meanness as effectually as by bolts and bars, 
scarcely aUow themselves a coat to their backs or a morsel to eat, are 
in dread of coming to the parish all their lives, and are not sorry, 
when they die, to think that they shall no longer be an expense to 
themselves — according to the old epigram : 

** Here lies Father Clarges, 
Who died to save charges I'* 
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BY AN AMERICAN POKT. 

** Oites si la Nature n*a pas fait ce beau pays pour nne Julie, pour uiie Qaire^ et four i 
Kt Preuz, mais ne les y eherchex pai." 

Thou com^st, in beaut j, on niy gaze at last, 
** On SuoquebaDnah'8 side, fair Wyoming!** 
Image of many a dream, in hours long past. 
When life was in its bud and blossominga 
And waters, gushing from the fountain spring 
Of pure enthusiast thought, dimmed my young eye5. 
As by the poet borne, on unseen wing, 
1 breathed, in fancy, 'neath thy cloudless sicies. 
The Summer's air, and heard her echoed harmonies. 

I then but dreamed :— thou art before me now. 
In life,— « vision of the brain no more. 
IVe stood upon the wooded mountains brow. 
That beetles high thy lovely valley o'er : 
And now, where winds thy river's greenest shore. 
Within a bower of sycamores am laid ; 
And winds, as soft and sweet as ever bore 
The fragrance of wild flowers through sun and shade. 
Are singing in the trees, wiiose low boughs press my htrad. 

Nature hath made thee lovelier than the power 
Even of Campbell's pen hath pictured : he 
Had woven, had he gazed one sunny hour 
Upon thy smiling vale, its scenery 
With more of truth, and made each rock and tree 
Known like old friends and greeted from afar : 
And there are tales of sad reality. 
In the dark legends of thy border war. 
With woes of deeper tint than his own Oertrude'a are. 

But where are they, the beings of the mind. 
The bard's creations, moulded not of clay. 
Hearts to strange bliss and suftieriug assigned — 
Young Gertrude, Albert, Waldegrave— where are they ^ 
We need nut ask. The people of to-day 
Appear good, honest, quiet men enough. 
And hospitable too— for ready pay> 
With manners, like their roads, a little rough. 
And hands whose grasp is warm and welcoming, though tough. 

Judge Hallenbach, who keeps the toll-bridge gate, 
A nd the town records, \» tVie KWn tvttw 
Of Wyom\ng ; Uke b\m,m cYiutcVv Mv^%V«Xft» 
Hor Doric column ♦, and upouVs^\»tovr 
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The thin hairs, white with seventy winters* snow. 
Look patriarchal. Waldegrave *twere in vaiu 
To point out here, unless in yon scare-crow 
That stands full-uniformed upon the pl^n. 
To frighten flocks of cruwa and blackbirds firom the grain. 

For he would look particularly droll 
In his " Iberian boot** and ** Spanish plume," 
And be the wonder of each Christian soul. 
As of the birds that scare-crow and his broom. 
But Gertrude, in her loveliness and bloom. 
Hath many a model here ; for woman's eye. 
In court or cottage, wheresoever her home. 
Hath a heart- spell too holy and too higl^ 
To be o'er.praused even by her worshipper— Poesy. 

There^s one in the next field— of sweet sixteen — 
Singing and summoning thoughts of beauty born 
In heaven- with her jacket of light green, 
** Ijove-darting eyes, and tresses like the mom,** 
Without a shoe or stocking— hoeing corn. 
Whether, like Gertrude, she oft wanders there. 
With Shakspeare's volume in her bosom borne, 
I think is doubtfoL Of the poet-plajrer 
The nuuden knows no more than Cobbett or Voltaire. 

There is a woman, widowed, gray, and old. 
Who tells you where the foot of Battle stepped 
Upon their day of massacre. She told 
Its tale, and pointed to the spot, and wept. 
Whereon her father and five brothers slept 
Shroudless, the bright-dreamed slumbers of the brave, 
When all the land a funeral mourning kept 
And there, wild laurels, planted on the grave 
By Nature's hand, in aur their pale red blossoms wave. 

And on the margin of yon orchard hill 
Are marks where time-worn battlements have been ; 
And in the tall grass traces linger still 
Of ** arrowy Mece and wedged ravelin.** 
Five hundred of her brave that valley green 
Trode on the morn in soldier-spirit gay : 
But twenty lived to tell the noon-day scene— 
And where are now the twenty ? Passed away. 
Has Death no triumph-hours, save on the battle day ? 

F. G. Halxeck. 
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JACK WHITE'S GIBBET. 

BY OEORQE C. DT&E. 

•* On the comioon, hard by. 



Hiti gibbet was once tu be seen.*' — Southbt. 

Near the south-eastern extremity of the beautiful and fertiie 
county of Somerset, stands the small, but ancient market-town of 
Castle-Cary, deriving its name from a castUi \\'hich was for some 
centuries the property anidthe residence of the noble family of Carey 
or Gary, earls of Monmouth, and lords of the manor on which the 
town stands. It is difficult to disooirer the precise period at which 
it was relinquished by its noble occupants ; but thus much is certain, 
that it was a place of no small importance in the wars of the Roses, 
and that, during the troubled reign of the iirst Charles, it was garrison- 
ed for that monarch by a party of Sir Bevil Granville's cavaliers ; in 
consequence of which, it was completely dismantled by Colonel WeU 
don, the parliamentarian commander, who passed through the town 
on his way to Taunton ; and thus, after being the scene of many a 
splendid pageant, in which the " gentil knighte and fayre ladye" of 
the olden time displayed their prowess and their beauty, it has under- 
gone the fete of all sublunary things, and its mouldering and ruined 
walls are now used as a granary for the principal inn in the town. 
The spacious court, erewhile the theatre on which the steel-dad 
heroes of a former age exhibited their skill and courage, in the pomp- 
ous and spirit-stirring tilt and tournament, and gained from af^Iaud- 
ing beauty the reward of successful valour, has now degenerated into 
an inn-yBrd, and the castle-moat administers to the comfort of the 
equestrian lieges in the shape of a horse-pond. Leaving to the curi- 
ous in antiquarian research, who delight in dragging from their 
time-worn sepulchres the musty relics of antiquity, and who wade, 
with laborious and unwearied zeal, through the obscure records of by- 
gone centuries, to demonstrate the etymology of a name, the task of 
deciphering the rude, and almost obliterated inscription which adoms 
the massy portal of the ancient edifice, I shall, sans farther introduc- 
tion, proceed to state, that the town of Castle-Cary, like most country 
towns of a similar size, consists of one long street, which extend; 
nearly a mile in an irregular line from north-east to south-west; 
and, from a narrow entrance at either end, descends by a very gra* 
dual declivity to the centre, where it expands into an area of consider- 
able size, from whence a branch diverging takes a circuit of a few 
hundred jurds, and again merges in the main street. The street at 
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its greatest width, is denominated the market-place, in the centre of 
which stood formeriy a stone cross, of elaborate and costly workman- 
ship. Among the modem structures which surrounded it, and with 
vrhich it had no sympathy, if we may so speak, the ancient column 
reared its venerable head, and seemed as much out of place as the 
gigantic John of Gaunt, in his mailed habiliments, would appear in 
an assembly of the starched and perfumed military dandies of the 
present day. A few years since, however, this vestige of poperj- — 
a monument at <mce of the genius and the superstition of our ances- 
tors — ^was removed to &cilitate the approach and departure of the in- 
rreasing number of stage-coaches to and from the principal inn. This 
structure, which stands directly opposite to the site of the cross, was 
then, and is still, known by the name of <* The George ;" and the 
warlike saint himself, in dose combat with his formidable enemy the 
dragon, rudely carved in stone, formerly adorned the key-stone of 
the spedous gateway which led to the interior of the inn. But, alas ! 
for human vanity, however potent the doughty St George might 
have been in defending himsdf from the assaults of the poisonous 
monster, all his prowess was found insuffident to resist the silent and 
insidious attacks of time. The pride of a modem occupier aspired 
to decorate the building with a new front. Dragon, and steed, and 
hero, were taken down a few years ago, in a dilapidated state ; and, 
like the crofls, its contemporary, administered to the comfort of pas- 
sengers by repairing the rutted street in front of the inn; but, in 
order that the &me of the champion might not be involved in the 
same ruin with his effigy, the zeal of the landlord and the peiidl of a 
country artist have perpetuated the memory of (he fiimous triumph of 
the saint over his scaly adversary, by rearing in the market-place, on 
the summit of a lofty pole, a painted resemblance of the stone figures 
which formerly announced to the weary traveller the welcome vicinity 
of « The George" — ^the modem sign being rendered still more attrac- 
tive by the gaudy colours in which the florid fancy of the rural Rubens 
has exhibited it; to which might be added another advantage it has 
over its predecessor, in the gift it possesses of luring the benighted 
and way-worn passenger by the monotonous creaking of its rusty iron 
hinges ; but which, for the hungry and tired pedestrian, has more 
charms than the sweetest note ever extracted from the ** light guitar" 
by the skilful fingers of the Venetian serenaders, when seeking to 
gain the applause of his lovely mistress. At the time of which I am 
now about to speak, the year 1727, St George reigned in all his glory 
over the prindpal entrance to the chief inn in the town of Castle-Cary ; 
and one evening, in the end of the month of October in that year, a 
tail, swBrth}'^looking man, habited in a sailor's garb, sought the hos- 
pitable shelter of that establishment to avoid a passing shower which 
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arrested him in his progress through the town. The elasticity of his 
step, and the Tigorous appeax&nce of his frame, seemed to bespeak a 
man still in the prime of life, though the ruggedness of his iron fea- 
tures, and his grisly matted locks, Udd a tale of toil and suffeiing, 
borne for years with patient endurance in the scorching atmosphere 
of a tropic dime ; while the boldness of his bearing, and the careless 
indifference of his manner, indicated one accustomed to command, 
and familiar with danger. "Zarvant, zur," said the landkurd, 
whose portly rotundity of figure augured a greater pnq[)enaity <hi his 
part to ei^'oy the good things of this life, than to pry into the hidden 
mysteries of futurity — ^* Whatll your honour please to have?" de- 
manded he, as he u^ered his guest into the capacious chimney-ONmer 
(still the most honourable seat in a west of England inn) in the prin- 
cipal apartment of '* The Geoige." ** Let's have something to eat 
and drink as soon as possible," replied the guest, " for night's coming 
on, and IVe no time to lose*" " Be your honour gwain much vurder 
to night?*' continued the host, as he entered with a quart of strong 
beer and a round of beef, which the hungry traveller soon attacked 
with an avidity which at once evinced a good appetite and a kog 
fast, and prevented him from answering the question of his inquisi- 
tive host Observing the cravings of his stomach to be somewhat 
satisfied, that personage repeated the question of *' Be gwain much 
vurder to-night, zur ?" — '* Why, yes," said his guest, lookipg oatoi 
the window, and observing the rain to be somewhat abated, '* I think 
to push on as far as Wincanfcon before I sleep.'* ** Be your himour 
one o' Wincanton ?" inquired the innkeeper. ** Why, no — oot exactly 
90," replied the stranger, in a hesitating tone; **but I have a parti- 
cular reason for wishing to reach that town to-m'ght. Are there any 
£unilies of note residing in Wincanton at present?" continued he, 
after a short pause. ** Why, ees, ees, there's Squire Gapper of Tout 
Hill, and Counsellor Gapper of Bolsom, and Squire Webb upon 
Batch, and woold Ireson o' Windmill Hill, and Laayer King, and 
woold Mog at the Dogs, but he bean't much o' a veller he.*' At the 
mention of the last name, the stranger started ; but recovering him- 
seli^ was about to interrogate the loquacious landlord still further, when 
the arrival of a post-chaise drew the attention of the latter to the out- 
side of the house. The words of the innkeeper seemed to make an 
unaccountable impression upon the stranger, who displayed consider- 
able agitation during his absence, and his wish to proceed on his joiir< 
ney appeared to be increased by something that had Mien from the 
voluble landlord ; and taking a huge leathern purse from his pocket, 
he began to explore its interior in quest of a piece of money to satis^ 
the demands of that worthy ; during which operation he unconscious- 
ly exhibited to the surrounding town's-people, who had begun to 
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gather to their usual place of resort in << The George, to discuss the 
ne^vs of the day, and steep their sage brains in the exhalations of 
stroi^ beer, and the fumes of tobaooo, the uncommon sight of a num- 
ber of doubloons, whose foreign appearance excited their amazement 
and curiosi ty. Among the foremost of those whose attention was attract- 
ed by the glittering hoard, was a stout square-built man, of a dogged 
and surly aspect, whose appearance bespoke either extreme poverty 
or n^Iect, or both combined ; his countenance might have been con- 
sidered rather handsome than othemrise, were it not for a certain 
stupid and besotted, and at the same time malignant and ferocious 
expresrion, which glared firom beneath his shaggy eye-brows, and 
lurked about the comers of his mouth. He was roused from the in- 
tensity of admiration with which he seemed to regard the golden trea^ 
sore, by the Yoice of the landlord, who just then returned ; and calling 
to him, said, ** Why, Jack, now don't thee stand geaking and stear- 
ing there all day like a wild cat in a strange garret, run away and 
harness a pear o* vresh bosses, and put into thick poost-chaise at the 
door; the volkdo zine to be in a grit hurry, vor the* wont get out, 
nor have nothin' to eat and drink." Awakened from his reverie, the 
dogged hostler (for such he appeared to be,) reluctantly obej'ed ; and 
the stranger, turning to the landlord, said, " Here, landlord, IVe 
been looking for an English coin, but find I have not one left, so 
you must change a Spanish doubloon for me, though I suppose you're 
are not over and above fond of them." " Fond o' them !" said he of 
• The George ;' " Lord love'e ! I only wishes I had as many o'em as 
I could carr, tho' be daan'd to kent if I do think I've zeed one o'em 
znnce woold Captain Harris was at Plymouth in the Rover, and that's 
nineteen years agoo come the vifteenth o' next Yipril." — '* Were 
you aboard the Rover at that time ?" inquired the traveller, with 
some earnestness. **Aboord o' her ! I believe I wur too," said mine 
host ; ** I wur a gwain to zail out to the West Indies wi' her, qooner 
if 'thad'nt been ver my poor woold mother, poor woold zoul ! she 
would'nt let I goo: well, well, it's aal vor the best; I dearsay, there's 
poor Will White, my woold schoolfellow, he never comed back again, 
poor Teller! tho' a used to zay, he'd come whoomas rich as a Jew 
some day or nother." During this speech the attention of the speaker 
was more fixed upon the doubloon which he held in his hand than on 
the countenance of his guest,which alone prevented him from remark- 
ing the agitation which his rhapsody had thrown him into. Recov- 
ering his self possession, however, before the innkeeper had observed 
his confusion, the traveller rejoined, ** Aye, aye, I daresay your com- 
panion, poor Win White, as you caU him, has been hung long before 
this, landlord." — ** Hung !" said the choleric publican, ** no, no, meas- 
ter, Will win none o' the hanging zoort, I can tell'e; and if I had as 
IV. 2f 
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much wild blood in I now as I had when I parted with he last, I 
would'nt stand to hear a better man than ever stood in your shoes run 
un down in thick way; I*d a' knock*d thee down just as zure*s my 
name's Dick Palmer: but there, there, thee didstn't know poor 
Will ; and zov we'll forget and forgive, and drink his health, zur ; 
and I can only zay, that if aal the family had been like be, 'thad 
been better for 'em, that's aal. " So saying, he took a hearty pull at 
the contents of a huge flagon which he held in his hand ; and then 
turning the handle towards his guest, he motioned him to follow his 
example. The stranger took the proffered can, and said, ** Come, 
landlord, here's to the health of your friend, poor Will White, and 
if he's no worse than I wish him, neither he nor you wiU hare any 
reason to complain ; but, however that may . be, your defence of him 
is highly creditable to your feelings, and 111 gladly stand another pot 
to our better acquaintance." — ** With all my heart," said the publi- 
can, " but I shouldn't a' thought o' meaking you pay vor't, tho." So 
saying, the good-natured innkeeper disappeared, but quickly returned, 
bearing in his hand a brown jug, which foamed vnth good ale, for 
which he obstinately persisted in refusing payment. Having again 
seated himself, he proceeded in his interrogatories, by saying, 
** What peart o' the wordll be you come vrom, if I meak so boold as 
to ax, zur ?" " Why, I came last from the Spanish Main, Master 
Palmer,'* said the stranger. " Oh aye, I s'poose you be one o' Ad- 
miral Hozler's crew, beant'e? That's been a 'nation bad job that ; 
they do zay the poor woold admiral have a broke his heart over thick 
bissiuess ; the moore's the shame to they government men that kept 
zoo many breave fellers a shiUy shallying up and down afore Peter 
Bellor, and didn't let em do neither one thing nor nother, till the 
yella faver took ofi'all the men, and then the poor woold admiral died 
for sheame, they do zay,'' said an elderly personage, whose features 
were completely obscured by the volumes of smoke which he emitted 
at solemn intervals from his capacious mouth. '* Ees, ees," said the 
landlord, *' there's been a 'nation girt vaat somewhere or nother, 
that's zartain. Wur you," said he, addressing the stranger, *' in ad- 
miral Hozier's vleet, zur?" "No, no! Master Palmer," said the 
traveller, " that sort o' thing wouldn't do for me ! I yms in a Aneo 
bottom. We didn't cruize up and down in a roadstead, waiting for 
the Dons to throw themselves into our teeth ; we ran ourselyes ashore, 
went into their towns, ransacked their popish churches, and stripped 
their monasteries, drank our grog in golden chaUces, dined off the 
communion plate, made sacks of the bishop's surplice and the monk's 
gown, and filled them full of pieces of eight, doubloons, and doliais, 
and every trip made us a few hundreds the richer ; and now, my 
Jad, " said he, tossing up bis bag of doubloons, and catching thom in 
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his hand again, ** I Ve returned to enrich old England with the Span- 
ish gold, and so let's have another pot, my old Trojan (slapping him 
on the shoulder), and here's old England for ever, and confusion to 
all her enemies.'* The frequent visitations which he made to the 
flagon, and the potency of the west of England strong beer, which 
is still celebrated among all who ** abhor thin potations," began to 
make a visible impression on the brain of the speaker, which the 
landlord perceiving, pressed him to stop all night at *< The George," 
assuring him, <* he should have a bed that the king his-self needn't 
be asheamed to lie in ;" and urged his stay by sa} ing, ** he was 
afeard they should have a 'nation wet night o't." But the sailor 
resolutely persisted in his determination to proceed, alleging, that 
'< he had sworn not to deep till he had reached Wincanton ;" and 
added, that ** he had been too long accustomed to hurricanes, to be 
put out of his way by a drop of rain ;" and so taking up his portman- 
teau, he shook hands with honest Dick Palmer, whom he promised 
to visit again shortly, when he hoped to introduce an old friend to 
his notice ; and then bidding him good-bye, he was soon out of sight 
of Castle-Cary, and on the road to Wincanton. Leaving him to his 
solitary journey, we must beg our readers to accompany us while we 
anticipate him in his arrival at that place. 

Entering the town of Wincanton by the lower or western end, you 
pass through a small suburb, consisting of thirty or forty scattered 
houses, to which the inhabitants give the name of Tethem (a corrup- 
tion of tything):, from whence you ascend by a gentle acclivity into 
the town itself. At the top of this ascent, which bears the name of 
Tout Hill, stands an old mansion-house, forming, with its two wings, 
the three sides of a square, and leaving a spacious court-yard open to 
the' £nont. The main entrance to this building is by a huge iron gate 
of antique and fantastic manufacture ; on either side of this gate 
stands a stone post of large dimensions and massy strength ; each 
post is surmounted by a stone mastiff, of colossal size, the crest of the 
&mily of White^ to whom the mansion and its adjoining demesnes 
formerly belonged, and which, from its formidable canine guardians, 
took the name of " The Dogs." The family of White, to whom the 
domain appertained for some centuries, boasted of their high anti- 
quity, and not without reason; for upon turning over the " Doomsday 
Book" (a survey of the whole country, with a view to ascertain the 
extent of every estate in the kingdom of England, made by order of 
the Norman Conquerer, fortlie purpose of distributing them among 
his fc^owers), we find the name of Sir Reginald Le Blanc, or He- 
ginald Des Les Chiens, mentioned among the most distinguished of 
the adventurers who followed the banner of that successful invader. 
From whence he derived the names of '* Le Blanc," and " Des Lee 
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Chiens,** it is impossible to ascertain with any degree of oertalDty ; 
but the most probable conjecture is, that the one was conferred on 
him from the colour of his armour, and the other from his skill in the 
chase, and his consequent fondness for the animals, employed in that 
healthy exercise. Be that as it may, we find the family retaining 
the name of" Le Blanc" till somewhere about the year 1642, when 
Sir John Le Blanc, its then representative, having joined the sect of 
the independents, and the party of the parliament, changed that fo- 
reign-sounding appellation for the synon) mous and more English one 
of White. At the Restoration, imprisonment and confiscation be- 
came the reward of the zeal and activity which he had displayed on 
the republican side, and he died shortly after, despoiled of all his 
property, save the old mansion-house and a few surrounding acres, 
which the intercession of some friendly cavalier had obtained for him. 
John White (for he indignantly refused to resume the title with- 
out the estate) f the only sou of this gentleman, who was in his infancy 
at the time of his father's death, joined in the ill-fated enterprize of 
the Duke of Monmouth, and commanded a troop of horse at the fatal 
battle of Sedgmoor where he was wounded; but the ignorance of 
the court with regard to the share he had taken in that unfortunate 
and ill-concerted expedition — the insignificance of his despoiled pos- 
sessions — the embarrassment in which the detestable tyrant who 
then filled the throne shortly after found himself— or the good offices 
of some friend of the family, prevented any inquiry into his conduct 
in that afiair, and he was permitted to retain possession of his meagre 
inheritance. When the Prince of Orange landed at Torbay, he was 
among the first to welcome his arrival ; and in his progress through 
the westeni counties to the metropolis, William honoured the mansion 
of *' The D(^s" with his presence ; on which occasion its ancient din- 
ing-hall became the scene of a grand entertainment, given by its 
owner to the neighbouring gentry and the suite of the aspiring Dutch- 
man, to congratulate him on his arrival ; but this was the last blaxe 
of its expiring greatness. The expense which he had incurred in 
his previous campaign under Monmouth, and the effort to entertain 
his princely guest in a manner suited to the ancient dignity of the 
" Le Blancs," had compelled John White to mortgage the property 
to an extent far beyond its real value, and the consequent embarrass* 
ment which it entailed on him was the means of shortening his life. 
William had, indeed, in the first effusion of his gratitude, promised 
him the restoration of all the property of which his father had been 
deprived, but the various luuids it had passed through since the date 
of its confiscation, and the multitude of conflicting interests to be 
considered and reconciled in consequence, made its restitution a mat- 
ter of considerable difficulty, which the poverty of the new mou- 
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arch's exc^iequer, and the natural coldness and apathy of his disposi- 
tion, oontributed in no small degree to augment; and thus, after 
dancing attendance day after da} , and feeling in its keenest force 
that *' sickness of the heart" which arises from " hope deferred," the 
unfortunate descendent of the renowned <* Tjo Blaiics" died of a bro- 
ken heart, leaving a widow and two sons, John and William, to in- 
herit his poverty and despair. His widow, who was the daughter 
of a wealthy attorney of Wincanton, whom with the other members 
of her family, she had offended by her marriage ^vith the portionless 
possessor of ** The Dogs," supported herself on a scanty pittance, ex- 
torted from the pride, rather then the generosity of her brother; her 
slender income was rendered still more so by the grovelling and in- 
dolent disposition of her eldest son John, who chose rather to exist 
in this state of miserable dependence on the precarious bounty of his 
purse-proud unde, cherishing the fallacious expectation of gaining 
possession of the estate of his ancestors, which all the exertions of his 
father had been unable to obtain, than to seek in some honourable 
employment a way to extricate himself from the difficulties in which 
he was involved. His younger brother, William, a spirited youth, 
who was bom but a short time before the death of his father, whose 
ili-requited enthusiasm had bestowed on him the name of William, in 
honour of the reigning monarch, disdaining the servile condition in 
which he saw himself placed, entered, at the age of sixteen, on board 
the Rover privateer, than fitting out at Plymouth for service against 
the Spaniards in the West Indies, as we have already learnt from 
" mine host** of " The Geoi^fe." Since that time every attempt to gain 
intelligence respecting his fate had proved unavailing, and it was con- 
cluded he had fallen a victim to the climate, or to the chances of the 
dangerous employment which he had embraced. Shortly after his 
departure, " The Dogs" became the property of an old usurer of the 
name of Mogg, to whom it had been mortgaged by the deceased 
John White, on the express condition of becoming his property, if 
not redeemed within a certain number of years ; which term having 
elapsed, the grasping mortgagee proceeded to eject the unfortunate 
widow, who, driven from home, soon became a victim to the melan- 
choly and despair to which her ruined fortunes, the neglect of her 
fEimily, the degradation of one son, and the mysterious fate of the 
other, on whom she doated, had reduced her. The pitiful allowance 
which her necessities had wrung from her unfeeling brother ceased 
at her death; and the contemptible and spiritless heir of" The 
Dogs," the lineal descendent of the proud " Le Blancs," was content- 
ed to drag out a miserable existence on the few pence obtained from 
occasional passengers whom he assisted in entering or dismounting 
from the stage coach to and from its way to London, through that 
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town where his haughty ancestors had formerly reignM^^^q^A&ai|in|st 
regal splendour of feudal dominion. After continuy^j^S|^wme 
yeaiB in this degraded condition, the kindness of RichaRh'l^mer 
(who had recently become the occupier of " The George," in the 
neighbouring town of Castle-Cary,) and the respect he felt for the 
memory of his lost schoolfellow William, induced him to prefer the 
wretched John, or as he was then universally called Jack White, to 
the rather more respectable, and at all events less precarious »tua- 
tion of ostler to the inn ; but the habits of dissipation in which he 
indulged, rendered him unfit even for this occupation, and the good- 
natured landlord tolerated him solely from the lingering affection 
which he felt for the memory of his brother; and our readers will 
doubtless have already recognised him in the suspicious-looking indiri- 
dual whom the display of the stranger's treasure in the hall of *^ The 
George" had so strongly attracted. 

In all the county of Somerset there is not a more flourishing town 
than Wincanton is at the present moment, to which the goodly num- 
ber of handsome inns, which adorn the principal or high street, bear 
unequivocal testimony. Situate (Hi the slope of a hill, that street runs 
in a gradual descent of about half a mile, and in nearly a straight line 
to the market-house and place, from whence it stiikes off in three 
branches, forming a figure somewhat resembling a trident ; of these 
the left branch is denominated '* South Street," at th» bottom of 
which stands the already-described mansion of " The D^s;" the 
right leads by a very rapid descent to the mill and damt sumI from 
that circumstance has obtained the name of *< MiU Street;" and the 
middle division, or " Church Street," leads by a less abrupt declivity 
to the building whose name it bears. Of that structure it is now my 
business to speak. 

The church of Wincanton is a plain specimen of that kind of 
Gothic style which universally prevailed in the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of the middle ages ; it is surrounded by a spacious burning- 
ground, which on the day following that on which we have introduced 
to our readers the landlord of '' The George'* and his guests, was oc- 
cupied by an immense number of the towns-people, who were all 
eagerly pressing, with one accord, towards the principal porch or en- 
trance to the church. The cause of aU this stir soon becaqie app&> 
rent. A man, whose dress denoted his profession to be that of a sail- 
or, had been found lying bereft of life, on the road between Castle- 
Gary and Wincanton, and from the wounds he had received it was 
very naturally concluded that he had met with a violent death \ the 
persons by whom he had been discovered were in the act of placing the 
body, according to custom, in the church porch, for the purpose of 
establishing, if possible, his identity. The superstition of the times 
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exacted from every one who wished to purge ihemselTes of the sus- 
picion of murder* a declaration of innocence, made with the right 
lumd rerting on the breast of the corpse, under the expectation that 
the insensate day would be permitted by ProTidenoe to proclaim 
the presence of the murderer by some miracidous sign of recogni- 
tion ; and, however the philosopher may be disposed to rejoice in the 
dissipation of that superstition, which at once degraded the purest 
feelings and cramped the noblest energies of human nature, the 
philanthropist and the patriot will be compelled to regret the decay 
with it, of much of that horror and detestation with which crime vt-as 
formeiiy regarded, by the illiterate and unsophisticated rustic \ and 
the Christian cannot biit deplore the extinction of that feeling, and 
of that salutary awe, by which the murderer and the ruffian, after 
indulging in the contemplation of a guilty deed, was often deterred 
from its commission, by the fear that the finger of Providence would 
thus be specially exerted to point out its discovery. The customary 
presence of the clergyman and the magistrate, who dictated the ad- 
juration, added to the solemnity of the proceeding, and strengthened 
the impression which the awful ceremony was so well calculated to 
convey to the minds of the vulgar *, and although education had placed 
these officials above the influence of its terrors, they gladly availed 
themselves of the popular prejudices, to assist them in discovering the 
unknown perpetrator of the deed of darkness. On the present occa- 
sion the venerable rector,Mr Plucknett, reverend alike from age and 
office, and who was at once both minister of religion and secular mar. 
gistrate, presided at this tribunal, which the undisturbexl prescription 
of ages had established. 

The report of the commission of a crime of such magnitude, and 
which at that time was happily of very rare occurrence, soon drew 
crowds from the neighbouring towns and villages, who flocked to- 
gether, paitly from curiosity, and partly from the more laudable de- 
sire of establishing their innocence by undergoing the customary 
ordeal. Among the rest came Richard Palmer, and several of his 
fellow townsmen, the usual frequenters of " The George." The 
arrival of Palmer was hastened by the misgivings which he felt, on 
account of the reported resemblance which the murdered man bore 
to the stranger, who so shortly before had quitted his hospitable 
hearth. A moment's glance served to convince him that his fears 
were but too well founded. There indeed lay the unfortunate tra- 
veller, whom he had seen but a few hours before, in all the pride of 
health and strength, rejoicing in the termination of years of toil, and 
kwking forward to the enjoyment of his hard-earned wealth in the 
peaceful bosom of his native country. Among those who attended 
the ino-keeper or this occasion was his ostler, Jack White, whom he 
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had with great difficulty prevailed on to aooompany him. The re- 
luctance which White had manifested excited no suspidcm against 
him in the minds of Palmer and his companions, who attributed it 
to the natural sluggishness and inertness of his disposition ; but the 
resolution with which he expressed his determination not to touch 
the corpse, prejudiced the bystanders so much against him, that they 
miiversally regarded him as the murderer. On the whole the scene 
was well calculated to shake the self-possession of a man, even though 
supported by the consciousness of innocence. There stood the aged 
priest, his long gray locks, and the unsullied whiteness of his canoni- 
cals (for he wa^ arrayed in his surplice), no unfit representation of 
the holiness and purity of the Deity, whose accredited servant he was ; 
while the keen and searching look with which he regarded the ouun- 
t.enance of each individual, as he successively approached the corpse, 
impressed on his mind the onmisdence of the Almighty Being 
whom he represented. Before him lay the unconscious victim, whose 
blood-stained and disfigured features appeared to cry aloud for ven- 
geance on his murderer; and there was something so peculiarly 
humbling and distressing in the spectacle which the body of the un« 
fortunate stranger (who had escaped all the chances of war and cli- 
mate, and the many vicissitudes of a dangerous profession, to fall a vic- 
tim to the nocturnal attack of an imseen and treacherous assassin) ex- 
hibited, that the warm-hearted Richard Palmer could not avoid 
shedding a tear as he luid his hand on the (X)ld and lifeless breast, 
and repeated with fervour and sincerity the declaration whidithe 
venerable rector dictated. The voice of the aged clerg}'man stilled 
the murmur of indignation, which burst simultaneously from the a&i 
Kmbled crowd, on beholding the decided aversion which the ostler 
manifested to touch the corpse ; and addressing White, he said, 
** Although the dissipated and reckless life you have led encourages 
the presumption of your guilt, in the minds of those who have observ- 
ed your unwillingness to submit to the trial, to which every one with- 
out exception is subjected, yet the name you bear, and the friendship 
which I felt for your deceased parents, induce me still to regard ) ou 
as innocent, however much appearances may be against you ; but, 
notwithstanding, I cannot disguise from my mind the fact of your 
being the orUy person who has refused to make, in the usual way, the 
required dedaration of innocence. I now again call upon you to ap- 
proach for that purpose. If you are innocent, you have nothing to 
fear; if guilty, I entreat you to make the only reparation to sodet} 
you have in your power, by a full and free confession of your guilt'' 
The words of the venerable man, the persuasions of the landlord 
(who could not believe him guiltj')> a»d the desire White himself fdt 
to dispel the feeling which his repugnance had exdted against liiin, 
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induced him to iiiidei|;o the dreaded ordeal. He had iko sooner laid 
his hand on the corpse, than a slight etlusion of blood flowed from the 
mouth and nostrils of the murdered traveller. This, together with 
the fiedtering and inarticulate manner in which the trembling ostler 
repeated the prescribed words, was interpreted by the credulous by- 
standers into the strongest evidence of his guilt; and the landlord 
himself, however anxious to befriend him, could not resist the force 
of testimony so condusive. By the orders of the rector (who conceiv- 
ed it to be his duty, both for the safety of the accused, and for the 
satis&ction of the demands of justice, to place him for the present in 
cloee confinement), he wasinmiediately apprehended, notwithstand- 
ing his continued asseveratirais of innocence. On searching him a 
large da^ knife, of a kind in common use in that part of the country, 
was taken from his pocket. This instrument appeared to have been 
recently wiped; notwithstanding which it was still slightly tinged 
with blood. The clothes he wore were the only ones he possessed, 
and were so much soiled with grease and dirt, that had any stain of 
blood existed on them, it would have been quite indistinguishable. 
Nor, indeed, had any such mark appeared, could it have been fairly 
urged as evidence against him, since he frequently officiated (in com- 
mon with others holding similar situations in the west of England,) 
as butcher to the establishment, which would easily have accounted 
for the state of his dothes. The same defence applied with equal 
force to &e appearance of the knife, to which the nature of his oc- 
cupation afforded a plausible and even a satisfactory explanation. 
The only thing that militated against him was a bludgeon, with 
which the blow that occasioned the death of the unfortunate traveller, 
had evidently been inflicted ; and which, having been found lying 
near the body by the persons who first discovered the murder, was 
declared by the landlord to be an exact resemblance of one which he 
knew White to possess, although he said <* a couldn't teake upon un 
to zwear *twer the very zeame ;" and to balance this, Palmer dedared, 
" he hadn't missed Jack at all" on the previous night On the person 
of the murdered stranger nothing was found that afforded any due to 
his name and history ; and the portmanteau, and bag of doubloom 
which he carried with him from the inn, had both disappeared ; on 
returning to that establishment, however, the strictest search was 
made by its owner, in the hope of finding something to establish the 
crime against the murderer, if White really deserved that title. At 
length, after the most minute investigation in the " ta' lot," or top 
loft, over the stables, where the ostler usually slept, the portmanteau 
and bag of doubloons were both found, hid beneath a pile of hay, some 
of whidi was bloody, as if from something having be^i wiped in it. 
The contents of the bag appeared the same as when Palmer had seen 
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it in the hands of its unfortunate owner in the inn : the portmanteau 
was immediately examined in the presence of the magistrate^ and 
was found to be filled principally with gold and gems ; but there were 
other articles of no small importance under the present circumstances. 
The first was an old bible, within the cover of which was written, 
** Presented to William White, by his affectionate mother, April 
10th, 1708. '* On the inside of the other cover was pasted a document 
inscribed as follows :~" Wincanton, Feb. 2, 1692. William, the 
son of John and Mary White, was baptized here this day by me. 

(Signed) ** Geouge Flucknett, CttrtUe.** 

" Thomas Green, Clerk.** 
*< Abraham Gapper, ) 
** RoBBET Coombs, L Spomort.'* 
** JSmma Ireson, j 



The signatures of " George Plucknett" and " Thomas Green" 
were instantly recognised by the aged rector of Wincanton as being 
those of himself and the individual who held the office of derk of the 
parish at the date of the register ; in addition to this, a portrait was 
found, which \%bs declared by the same gentleman (and corroborated 
by the older inhabitants of the town, to whom the features had been 
&miliar) to be that of the deceased John White ; and an antique 
ring, on which was engraved, in black letter, " M. W. to W. W. 
1707," completed a string of evidence, which proved, beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, the relationship whicii the unfortunate victim 
bore to his wretched murderer; and if farther proof was wanting to 
establish the guilt of the despicable and unhappy Jack White, it was 
rendered unnecessary by his own confession, from which it appeared, 
that, tempted by the injudicious display made by his brother in 
" The George Inn," he had preceded him in his way to Wincanton, 
and lay in wait for him at a place nearly equi-distant from that town 
and Castle-Cary. I'he spot on which the murder was committed 
was too well adapted for the purpose, the road being bounded on 
either side by a dreary common, or waste, of considerable extent, 
which terminates on the south side in a narrow lane ; it was at the 
mouth of this lane, screened from observation by a fune bush, that 
the murderer expected the arrival of his prey ; and no sooner had the 
latter passed the fatal spot, than a tremendous blow from a bludgeon 
brought him to the ground ; he, however, succeeded in rising, and at- 
tempted to struggle with his unknown adversary; and the strength 
and vigour he possessed nught have proved sufficient to defend him 
against his assaulter, had not the murderer, during the scuffle, dravm 
from his pocket a large clasp knife, and stabbed him to the heart 

But little remains to be added to the melancholy recital. A 
sbamef aland ignominious death closed the degraded life of the last 
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miserable dependent of the proud " Le Blancs." In accordance 
•with the barbarous ** wisdom of our ancestors/* he was hung in 
chains on the spot where his hand had shed a brother's blood. By a 
singular and melancholy coincidence, that spot once formed a part .of 
the extensive and confiscated estate of his wealthy and honourable 
progenitors; and the very tree which was felled to afibrd a gibbet to 
the fbatricide, had been planted by the hand of his grandfather. The 
birds of the air soon left his bones to whiten and decay in the rain 
and the dew of heaven ; but the gibbet and the chain stood for near- 
ly a century, to warn the scared peasant of the vicinity of the scene 
of blood ; and though they too have at length yielded to the rude at- 
tacks of time, and the march of modem improvement, which has in- 
closed the conmion, and driven the harrow and the plough-share over 
the blood-stained earth, yet the revolutions of three generations have 
not been able to root out from the traditional lore of the surrounding 
villagers this tale of horror. The mansion of " The Dogs," parcell- 
ed out into a few wretched tenements, afibrds a miserable shelter to 
some of the poorest inhabitants of Wincanton. The memory of the 
haughty '< Le Blancs," and of the Moggs, their successors, have both 
alike sunk into oblivion ; but the crime and the fate of the fratricide 
nave been more imperishable than the fame of his ancestors ; and the 
trembling and simple-hearted peasant still shudders, as he points out 
to his wondering and afiVighted children the site of " Jack White's 
Gibbet." 



THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 

GivB me yet another lay,— 
One song of Seotlaod ere we part ; 
Thoa dust not know the magic sway 
Such accents hold upon my heart. 

They lead me back to girlhood's hoar, 
AVhen muaic^s spell my soul possess'd. 
And when, of all its treasured lore, 

1 loved the songs of Scotland best. 

I sang them in the glittering throng. 
And oft, when pressed to change the strain. 
Coldly I breathed the chosen song, 
Then tam'd to Scotland's lays again. 

I mormur'd them alone — and then 
With fancied scenes my sight was glad ; 
I wandered throngh some northern glen. 
In silken snood and robe of plaid. 
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I wstched the waterfali^s white «prAy, 
Wove garlands of the yellow brooiOt 
Heard the sweet mavis pour its lay. 
And saw the opening gowans bluom. 

Those days have past j— I now repress 
The waking dreains indulged before ; 
The charm of fancy charms me less. 
The power of custom roles me more. 

And varied songs attract my praise,— 
The German strain of wild romance. 
Soft Italy's sobdubig lays. 
And the light airs of merry France. 

Yet, when the simple melodies 

Of b<mny Scotland greet my ear. 

Forth at the potent call arise 

Feelings and thoughts long prized and dear. 

My sunny girlhood smiles again. 
And, ^midst a world of strife and art. 
The songs of Scotland stilt retain 
Their early empire o'er my heart. 

[M. A.] The MetropoiUam 



THE OUTLAW'S BRIDE. 

You are welcome, love, to the merry green wood. 

The outlaw's forest-home — 
To our bower beneath yon mossy cliff. 

With its ivy-fretted dome : 
No care or trouble here we know, 
Save when the winds too rudely blow. 

Your father^ towers are proud, my love, 

The proudest in Navarre, 
But on our vales the sunshine falls 

More gladsomely by far ; 
And on our clil& the moon-beams sleep 
More calmly than on donjon keep. 

Seek ye for song ? Gay troubadours 

Beneath the hollen tree. 
Will sing a pleasant rondelay 

In honour, love, of thee— 
The proudest peer or palatine. 
Might envy such a choir as thine. 

Love dwells not in the Baron's strength ; 

Love shuns the princely hall : 
But he seeks the wild wood's waving shade. 

Where non^ may him enthralL 

Then welcome to our valleys green. 

My own, my peerless forest queen I 

R. J. M. 



THE FORTUNES OF MARTIN WALDECK.* 

The solitudes of the Harz forest in Germany, but especially the 
mountains called Blockberg, or rather Brockenberg, are the chosen 
scene for tales of witches, demons, and apparitions. The occupation 
of the inhabitants, who are either miners or foresters, is of a kind 
that renders them peculiarly prone to superstition, and the natural 
phoiomena which they witness in pursuit of their solitary or subter- 
raneous profession, are often set down by them to the interference of 
foblins or the power of mi^ic. Among the Tarions legends current 
in that wild country, there is a favourite one, which supposes the Harz 
to be haunted by a sort of tutelar demon, in the shape of a wild man, 
of huge stature, his head wreathed with oak leaves, and his middle 
emctured with the same, bearing in his hand a pine torn up by the 
roots. It is certain that many persons profess to have seen such a form 
trarersing, with huge strides, in a line parallel to their own course, the 
opposite ridge of a mountain, when divided from it by a narrow glen ; 
and indeed the &ct of the apparition is so generally admitted, that 
modem scepticism has only found refuge by ascribing it to optical do- 
ception.f 

In elder times, the intercourse of the demon with the inhabitants 
was more familiar, and, according to the traditions of tlie Harz, he 
was wont, with the caprice usually ascribed to these earth-bom powers, 
to interfere with the, affairs of mortals, sometimes for their weal, 
sometimes for their woe. But it was observed, that even his gifts 
often turned out, in the long run, fatal to those on whom they were 
bestowed, and it was no uncommon thing for the pastors, in their 
care of their flocks, to compose long sermons, the burden whereof 
was a warning against having any intercourse, direct or indirect, 
with the Harz demon. The fortunes of Martin Waldeck have been 
often quoted by the aged to their giddy children, when they were 
heard to scoff at a danger which appeared visionary. 

A travelling capuchin had possessed himself of the pulpit of the 
thatched church at a little hamlet called Morgenhrodt^ lying in the 
Harz district, from which he declaimed against the wickedness of the 
inhabitants, their communication with fiends, witches, and fairies, 
and, in particular, with the woodland goblin of the Harz. The doo- 

* From * The Antiquary.' * The outline of this story,' says Sir Walter Scott, 
in his Notes to the new edition of his Novels, * is taken from the German, 
tbongfa the author is at present unable to say in which of the various coUec 
timis of the popular legends in that language, the original is to be found/ ' 

f The shadow of the person who sees the phantom, being reflected upon a 
doud of mist, like the image of the magic lantern upon a white sheet, is sup. 
posed to have formed the apparition. 

IV. 2 G 
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trines of Luther had already b^iin to spread among^ the peasantry, 
for the incident is placed under the reign of Charles Y., and they 
laughed to scorn the zeal with which the venerable man insisted upon 
his topic. At length, as his vehemence increased with opposition, so 
their opposition rose in proportion to his vehemence. The inhalutants 
did not like to hear an accustomed quiet demon, who had inhabited 
the Brockenberg for so many ages, summarily confoundAd with Baal* 
peor, Ashtaroth, and Beelzebub himseli^ and condemned without re- 
prieve to the bottimilesB Tophet The apprehensions that the spirit 
might avenge himself on them for listening to such an illiberal sen- 
tence, added to their nati(Hial interest in his behalf! A traveliing 
friar, they said, that is here to>day and away to-morrow, may say 
what he pleases : but it is we, the ancient and constant inhabitants 
of the country, that are left at the mercy of the insulted demon, and 
must, of course, pay for aii Under the irritation ocoBakmed by these 
reflections, the peasants from iigurious language betook thesoselves to 
stones, and having pebUed the priest pretty bendsomely, they drove 
him out of the parish to preach against demons elsewhere: 

Three young men, who had been present and «iataH^ .^m ^ug oc. 
casion, were upon their return to the hut where the^ oarri^ on the 
laborious and mean occupation of preparing ohaicoal for the smelt- 
ing furnaces. On the way, their. convenation naturally turpad upon 
the demon of the Harz and the doctrine of t^e capufohii^ Max and 
George Waldeck, the two elder brothers, although th«y .allowed the 
language of the o^uchin to have been indiscreet and worthy of censure^ 
as presuming to determine upon the precise character a^d abode of 
the spirit, yet contended it was dangerous^. J(n the highest dc^gre^ to 
accept of his gifts, or hold any communication, with him. He was 
powerful they allowed, but wayward and capricious, and those who 
had interoouise with him seldom came to. a good end. Did he not 
give the brave knight, Ecbert of Rabenwald, th^ famous Uack steed, 
by means of which he vanquished all the champion3 at the great tour- 
nament at Bremen ? and did not the same steed afterwards precipi- 
tate itself with its nder into an abyss so ste^and fearfuU tl^ neither 
horse nor man were ever seen more ? Had he not given to Dame 
Gertrude Trodden a curious spell for making butter come ? and vvus 
she not burnt for a witch by the grand criminal judge of the Elec- 
torate, because she availed herself of his gift ? But these, and many 
other instances which they quoted, of mischance and ill4uck ultimate- 
ly attending on the apparent benefits conferred by the Harz spirit, 
failed to make any impression upon Martin Waldeck, the youngest 
of the brothers. 

Martin was youthful, rash, and impetuous ; excelling in all the a- 
ercises which distinguish a mountaineer, and brave and undaunted 
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from his fiuniliar interooune inrjth the dangers that attended them. 
He laughed at the timidity of his brothers. '* Tell me not of such 
folly,*' he said ; '* the demon is a good demon — ^he lives among us as 
if he were a peasant like onrselTea— haunts the lonely crags and recesses 
of the mountains like a huntsman or goatherd-*-«nd he who loves 
the Han forest and its wild scenes, cannot be indifferent to the fate ot 
the hardy children of the soiL But if the demon were as malicious 
as you would make liim, how should he derive power over mortalst 
who barely wail themselves of his gifts, without binding themselves 
to submit to his pleasure ? When you carry your charcoal to the 
fumaee, is not the money as good that is paid yon by Uaspheniing 
Blaiae, the old r^robate oveiseer, as if you got it from the pastor him- 
self ? It is not the goblin's gifis which can endanger you then, but it 
is the use yon shall make of them that you must account for. And 
were the demon to appear to me at this moment and indicate to me 
a gold or silver mine, 1 would begin to dig away even before his 
back were turned, and I would consider myself as under the protection 
of a much Greater than he, while I made a good use of the wealth 
he pointed out to me. 

To this the elder brother replied, that wealth ill won was seldom 
wdl spent ; while Martin prosamptaously declared, that the possession 
ofall the treasures of the Hars would not make the slightest altera- 
tion on his habits, m(HB]s, or eharacttfr. 

His brother entreated Martin to talk less wildly upon this subject, 
and with some/Kfficulty contrived to withdraw his attention, by cal- 
ling it to the oohsidemtion of the a^roaching boar-chase. This talk 
brought them to their hut, a wret^ed wigwam, situated upon one 
ride of a wild, narrow, and romande dell, in the recesses of the Brock- 
enberg. They released their sistw from attending upon the operas 
tion of charring the wood, which requires constant attrition, and 
divided among themsdves the duty of watching it by night, accord- 
ing to their custom, one always waking while his brothers slept. 

Max Waldedk, the eldest, watched during the two first hours of 
the night, and was considerably alarmed, by observing, upon the oppo- 
site bank of the glen, or valley, a huge tiro surrounded by some figures 
that appeared to wheel around it with antic gestures. Max at first 
bethought him of calling up his brothers ; but recollecting the dar- 
ing character of the youngest, and finding it impossible to wuke the 
elder without also disturbing Martin — conceiving also what he saw 
to be an illusion of the demon, sent perhaps in consequence of the 
venturous expressions used by Martin on the preceding evening, he 
thought it best to betake himself to the safe-guard of such prayers as 
he could murmur over, and to watch in great terror and annoyance 
this strange and alarming apparition. After blazing for some time, 
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the fire &ded gradually away into darkness, and the rest of Max'i 
watch 'was only disturbed by the remembrance of its terrorB. 

Geoige now occupied the place of Max, who had retired to rest 
The phenomenon of a huge. Uazing fire, upon the oppotile bank of 
the glen, again presented itself to the eye of the watchman. ■ It ivas 
surrounded as before by figures, which, jdistinguished by their opaque 
forms, being between the spectator and the red glaring lights moved 
and fluctuated around it as if engaged in soone mystical eeremony. 
George, though equaUy cautious, was of a bolder diameter than hif 
elder brother. JHLe resqlyed to examine moreueady Aha ol^ect of his 
wonder ; and, aooording)y» after crot^ing. the liTulet which divided 
the glen, he climbed up the opposite bank, and approached within an 
arrow's flight of the fixe, wjluch blazed apparantiy with the same fury 
as when he fiat witnessed it. 

The appearance of theaasistants who surrounded it, resambled those 
phantoms which ace seen in A troubled. dxeam„and.at ones ouafirmed 
the idea he bad entertained from the iiivt, that they did net belong 
to the human world. Amongst these strange unearthly ioTm»t George 
Waldeck distinguished that of a giant overgrown: with haii*, holdiqg an 
uprooted fix in hiahand, with widoh, from time to timek 'he seemed 
to stir the Uaang fixe, and haFii^g moiOther-Glothin^.thaii a wficathef 
oak leaves around his. forehead and ioiiw*. Gewipi's heart mnk within 
him at recognising the well-known apparition of the. Hws. demon, m 
he had been often descijibed to.- him b^.thewicient siiephMrdB and 
huntsmen whohad se^hisibrmtravefBing the mountains* He taro- 
ed, and was about to fly ; but^ upon wcpnd thoughtSbiWaming.his own 
cowardioe, he recited mentally. the yens of the Paalnust, ^ JUigeod 
angels, praise the Lord!" which is in thateeuntry supjMiBed poweifal 
as an exorcism, and turned himself once more Uxmixia thepbice whers 
he had seen the fire.: . But it was no looger visible. ■ . 

The paie mooo alone enlightened :the tide of the yalley^ and when 
George, with tismblingsteps, a moist, brpw, and .hair.,bnsUiBg up- 
right under his collier's -cap, oame to the spot on which the fiis had 
been so lately visible, marked ss it was by a scathed oakrtiise, there 
appeared not on the heath the aUghtest vestiges of what he had seen. 
The mow and wild flowers were unscorobed, and the branches of the 
oak-tree, which had so lately appeared enveloped in wreaths 4iC flame 
and smoke, were moist with the de>vs of midnight. 

George retumsd to liis hut. with trembling steps* and, arguing 
like his elder brother, residved to say nothing of what he had seen, 
lest he should awake in Martin that daring curiosity wiiich its almost 
deemed to be allied yviih. impiety. . . 

It was now Martin's tuni to watah. The household cock had given 
ills ^rst summons, and the night was well nigh spent. Upon examin- 
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ing the state of the furnace in which the wood was deposited in or- 
der to its being colxd or charred j he was surprised to find that the fire 
had not been sufiiciently maintained ; for in his excursion and its oon- 
sequenoesi, George had forgot the prindpal object of his watch. Mar- 
tin's first thought was to call up the slumberers ; but, observing that 
both his brothers slept unwontedly deep and heavily, he respected 
their repose, and set himself to supply the furnace with fuel without 
requiring their aid. What he heaped upon it was apparently damp 
and unfit for the purpose, for the fire seemed rather to decay than 
revive. Martin next went to collect some boughs from a stack which 
had been carefully ciit and dried for this purpose ; but, when he re- 
turned, he found the fire totally extinguished. This was a serious 
evil, and threatened them with loss of their trade for more than one 
day. The vexed and mortified watchman set about to strike a light 
in order to re-kindle the fire, but the tinder was moist, and his labour 
proved in this respect also ineffectual. He was now about to call up 
his brothers, for circumstances seemed to be pressing, when flashes 
of light glimmered not only through the window, but through every 
crevice of the rudely-built hut, and summoned him te behold the same 
apparition whidi had before alarmed the successive watches of his 
brethren. His first idea was, that the Muhllerhaassers, their rivals in 
trade, and with whom they had had many quarrete, might have en- 
croached upon their bounds for the purpose of pirating their wood, 
and he resolved to awake his brothers, and be revenged on them for 
their audacity. But a short refiection and olsservation on the gestures 
and manner of those who seemed to " work in the fire,*' induced him 
to dismiss this t>elief, and, although rather sceptical in such matters, 
to oondude that what he saw was a supernatural phenomenon. " But 
be they men or fiends,*' said the undaunted forester, " that busy 
themselves yonder with such fantastical rites and gestures, I will go 
and demand a light to rekindle our furnace." He relinquished, at the 
same time, the idea of awaking his brethren. There was a belief 
that such adventures as he was about to undertake were accessible only 
to one person at a time ; he feared also that his brothers, in their scru- 
pulous timidity, might interfere to prevent his pursuing the investi- 
gation he had resolved to commence ; and, therefore, snatching his 
boar-spear from the waU, the undaunted Martin Waldeck set forth 
on the adventure alone. 

With the same success as his brother Geoi^e, but with courage 
iar superior, Martin crossed the brook, ascended the hill, and ap- 
proached so near the ghostly assembly, that he could recognise, in 
the presiding figure, the attributes of the Harz demon. A cold 
ahuddering assailed him for the first time in his life ; but the recol- 
lection that he had at a distance dared and even courted the inter- 
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oourse which was now about to take place, confirined his staggering 
eouiage, and pride supplying what he wanted in resdution, he ad- 
vanced with tolerable firmness towards the fire, the figures which 
surrounded it appearing still more wild, fantastical, and supernatur- 
al, the more near he approached to the assembly. He was receiYed 
with a loud shout of discordant and unnatural laughter, which, to 
his stunned ears, seemed more alarming than a combination of the 
most dismal and melancholy sounds that oould be imagined. ** Who 
art thou ?" said the giant, compressing his savage aud exaggerated 
features into a sort of forced gravity, while they were occasionally 
agitated by the convulsion of the laughter which he seemed to sup- 
press. 

"Martin Waldeck, the forester," answered the hardy youth )— 
** and who are you ?" 

'* The King of the Waste and of the Mine," answered the spec- 
tre ;— " and why hast thou dared to encroach on my mysteries ?" 

" I came in search of light to rekindle my fire," answered Mar- 
tin hardily, and then resolutely asked in his turn, ** What mysteries 
are those that you celebrate here?" 

** We celebrate,** answered the complaisant demon, '* the wedding 
of Hermes with the Black Dragon — But take the fire that thoa 
camest to seek, and begone— no mortal may long look upon us and 
live." 

The peasant struck his spear point into a lai^e piece of bhang wood, 
which he heaved up with some difficulty, and then turned round to 
regain his hut, the shouts of laughter being renewed behind him 
with treble violence, and ringing far down the narrow vaHey. 
When Martin returned to the hut, his first care, however much as- 
tonished with what he had seen, was to dispose the kindled coal 
among the fuel so as might best light the fire of his furnace; but 
after many efforts, and all the exertions of bellows and fire-prong, the 
coal he had brought from the demon's fire became totally extinct, 
without kindling any of the others. He turned about and observed 
the fire still blazing on the hill, although those who iiad been busied 
around it had disappeared. As he conceived the spectre had been 
jesting with him, he gave way to the natural hardihood of his tern* 
per, and, determining to see the adventure to an end, resumed the 
road to the fire, from which, unopposed by the demon, he brought 
off in the same manner a blazing piece of charcoal, but still without 
being able to succeed in lighting his fire. Impunity having en- 
creased his rashness, he resolved upon a third experiment, and was 
as successful as before in reaching the fire ; but, when he had again 
appropriated a peace of burning coal, and had turned to depart, he 
heard the harsh and supernatural voice which had before accosted 
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him, pranoanoe these words, ** Dare not to return hither a fourth 
time'." 

The attempt to kindle the fire viiih this last coal haringr proved as 
inefikstual as on the former occasions, Martin relinquished the hope- 
less attempt, and flung himsdf on his bed of leaves, readlTing to de- 
lay till the next morning the communication of his supernatural ad- 
venture to his brothers. He was awakened from a heavy sleep into 
which he had sunk, from fatigue of body and agitation of mind, by 
loud exdamations of surprise and joy. His brothers, astonished at 
finding the fire extinguished when they awoke, had proceeded to 
arrange the fuel in <ndfir to renew it, when they found in the ashes 
three huge metallic masses, which their skill (for most of the peasants 
in the Harz are practical mineralogists) immediately ascertamed to 
be pure gold. 

It was some damp upon their joyful congratulations when they 
learned from Martin the mode in which he had obtained this trea- 
sure, to which their own experience of the nocturnal vision induced 
them to give full credit But they were unable to resist the temp- 
tation of sharing in their brother's wealth. Taking now upon him 
as head of the house, Martin l^aldeck bought lands and forests, 
built a castle, obtained a patent of nobility, and, greatly to the in- 
dignation of the andent aristocracy of the neighbourhood, was in. 
vested with all the privileges of a man of family. His courage in 
public war, as well as in private feuds, together with the number 
of retainera whom he kept in pay, sustained him for some time 
against the odium which was excited by his sudden elevation, and 
the arrogance of his pretensions. 

And now it was seen in the instances of Martin Waldeck, as it has 
been in that of many others, how little mortals can foresee the efi'ect 
of sudden prosperity on their own disposition. The evil propensities 
in his nature, which poverty had checked and repressedj ripened and 
bore their unhallowed fruit under the influence of temptation and 
the means of indulgence. As deep calls unto deep, one bad passion 
awakened another: — the fiend of avarice invoked that of pride, and 
pride was to be supported by cruelty and oppression. Waldeck's 
character, always bold and daring, but rendered harsh and assum. 
ing by prosperity, soon made him odious, not to the nobles only, but 
likewise to the lower ranks, who saw, with double dislike, the oppres- 
sive rights of the feudal nobility of the empire so remorselessly exer- 
cised by one who had risen from the very dregs of tlie people. His 
adventure, although carefully concealed, began likewise to be whis- 
pered abroad, and the clergy already stigmatized as a wizard and ac- 
complice of fiends, the wretch, who, having acquired so huge a trea- 
sure in so strange a manner, had not sought to sanctify it by dedicating 
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a considerable portion to the use of the church. Sarroanded by ene> 
mies, public and private, tormented by a thousand feuds, and threaU 
ened by the ciiurch ynth excommunication, Martin WaJdeck, or, as 
we must now call him, the Baron Von Waldeck, often regretted bit- 
teriy the labours and sports of his unenvied poverty. But his courage 
failed him not under these difficulties, and seemed rather to augment 
in proportion to the danger which darkened around him, until an ac- 
dd^it precipitated his fall. 

A proclamation by the reigning duke of Brunswick had invited to a 
solenm tournament all German nobles of Aree and honouraUe descent, 
and Martin Waldeck, splendidly armed, accompanied by his two 
brothers, and a gallantly equipped retinue, had the arrogance to ap- 
pear among the chivalry of the province, and demand permission to 
enter the lists. This was considered as filling up the measure of 
his presumption. A thousand voices exclaimed, '* We wiU have no 
cinder-sifter mingle in our games of chivalry." Irritated to frenzy, 
Martin drew his sword and hewed down the herald, who, in compli- 
ance with tlie general outcry, opposed his entry into the lists. A 
hundred swords were unsheathed, to avenge what was in those days re* 
garded as a crime only inferior to sacrilege, or regicide. Waldeck, 
after defending himself like a h*on, was seized, tried on the spot 
by the judges of the lists, and condemned, as the appropriate pnni^- 
ment for breaking the peace of his sovereign, and violating the sacred 
person of a herald-at^rms, to have his right hand struck from his 
body, to be ignominiously deprived of the honour of nobility, of whidi 
he was unworthy, and to be expelled from the dty. When he had 
been stripped of his arms, and sustained the mutiJalion imposed by 
this severe sentence, the unhappy victim of ambition was abandoned 
to the rabble, who followed him with threats and outcries levelled alter- 
nately against the necromancer and oppressor, which at length ended 
in violence. His brothers (for his retinue were fled and dispersed) 
at length succeeded in rescuing him from the hands of the populace, 
when, satiated with cruelty, they had left him half dead through loss 
of blood, and through the outrages he had sustained. They were not 
.permitted, such was the ingenious cruelty of their enemies, to make 
use of any other means of removing him, excepting such a coUier*8 
cart as they had themselves formerly used, in which they deposited 
their brother on a truss of straw, scarcely expecting to reach any place 
of shelter ere death should release him from his misery. 

When the Waldecks, journeying in this miserable manner, had 
approached the verge of their native country, in a hollow way, between 
two mountains, they perceived a figure advanced towards them, which 
at first sight seemed to be an aged man. But as he approached, lu& 
limbs and stature increKaed, Vk<& c;V».Vl f«U from his shouldeis, his pil- 
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grim's staff was changed into an uprooted pine-tree, and the gigantic 
figure of the Harz demon passed before them in his terrors. When 
he came opposite to thct cart which contained the miserable Waldeck, 
his huge features dilated into a grin oC unutterable contempt and 
malignity, as he askod the sufierer, " How like you the fire mr cools 
have kindled ?'* Tba power of motion, which terror suspended in 
his two birothen, seemed to be restored to Martin by the energy of his 
courage. He raised himself on the cart, bent his brows, and, clench- 
ing his fist, shook it at the spectre with a ghastly look of hate and de- 
fiance. Tjhe goblin yanished with his usual tremendous and explosive 
laugh, and left Waldeck exhiuisted with this effort of expiring nature. 

The terrified brethren turned their vehicle toward the towers of a 
convent, which arose in a wood of pine-trees beside the road. They 
were charitably reoeiTed by a bare-footed and long-bearded capuchin, 
and Martin sunrived only to complete the first confession he had made 
since the day of his sudden pnMperity, and to receive absolution from 
the very priest, whom precisely OQ that day three years, he had assist- 
ed to pelt out of the hamlet of Morgenbrodt The three years of 
precarious prosperity were supposed to have a mysterious correspon- 
dence with the number of h|s visits to the spectral fire upon the hill. 

The body of Martin Waldeck was interred in the convent where 
he expired, in which. his brothers, having assumed the habit of tlie 
order, lived and died in the performance of acts of charity and devo- 
tion. His lands, to which no (me asserted any dainii lay waste luitil 
they were reassumed by the emperor as a lapsed fief, 9nd the ruins 
of the castle, which Waldeck had called by his own name, are still 
shunned by the miner and forester as haunted by evil spirits. Thus 
were the miseries attendant upon wealth, hastily attained and ill-em- 
ployed, exemplified in the fortunes of Martin Waldeck. 



THE HAUNTED RUIN. 

In days of yore, a lovaly maoaioo atood 
On Scotland's eastern, oceaa-ravaged shore. 

High on the cliffs, that smiled upon the flood- 
Alike In Buniiner^ calm, and winter^a roar. 

Its walls were girdled with an aneieDt wood. 
That to tihe uplands spread away ; and o*cr 

The rocks adjacent, issuiBg from a glade, 

A haunted stream became a white cascade. 

It WHS a plare of sferetagth, albeit no hand 
Was raised against it ; and a deep trench ran. 

Though all unfed by water, round it, for command 
Of power, perchance, in buried years which man 
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Remembered not ; now rioting weeds and sand 

Were fast diminishing its ample span ; 
And crumbling battlements on high looked down 
In seeming sadness for their i^kMry town. 

Its aspect spoke desertion ; even the air 
And winds of hefiven its waits that visited. 

Bore in their' voice the accents of despair — 
Low, morimiiring, hollow tones, as from the dead ; 

Abandonment and desolation there 
Reigned quietly on thrones, dark, mute as lead ; 

Save wheh, but for a moment, from some tower, 

A fallltqr fragmient broke thiAr despot power. 

The summer .birds thatt sing in brake and tree. 

Awakening earthly balleluias, ne^er 
Created mirth around, though cheerily 

The bright sun shone on morning gossamer. 
And dewy leaves were glancing bonnily 

Upon the forest bough^j 90 green and fair :— 
The choral i^terhood,.how cpnld they sing, 
"When bats were flitting on their leathern wing ? 

And cre<|^l9^nB s^peretition .b^I^Iy. 9^idj, 

Th»t sh^pwy forms, wefe s<»en, and spectre men, 
Gliding. along, what time t.^e moonlight made 

The mansion brightlj visible j, and then 
A maiden with a bleedipg breast, arrayed 

In white, Avalked to and fro, 9aone.ag«ttQ 
Visiting a scene that hfMl been l^npwx^ before- 
Resuming from the grave U{e*8 fprm once mure. 

Bat all within those massy waHs was still. 
As they by roan had, been lujtenantedj 

And all around repulsive was and chill. 
That even the beggar dared not sue for bread. 

Though famine urged him in his hour of ill : 
Rust sealed the portal, and a stranger's tread 

Ne'er sounded o'er the threshold, weed-oVrgruwn— . 

Ruin bad claimed, the xnaQsion as his own I 

D. A. 
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Sing u ene of tlw aooga of Zioxt-^talm xxxrii. 3. 

By the rivers of Babel, in exile f«»rlnrn, 

O Zion, we sat in despair : 
Yea, we wept for the home from which we were torn. 
And the tempfe of (^od that was there. 
And bur harps till unstrung 
On the willow-trees hung. 
For their tones now could only awaken 
Gloomy thoiigYvts ol i^ g;tvi^« 
Or the Wfe of &c\«ve« 
And the \aa& of onx f«.^:kk«t% foT«ak«fv. 
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Our spoilen required as in bondage to ting:. 

And sneering they gave the command ; 
But shall we make the echoes of Babylon ring 
With tike saag <tf our dear natire land ^ 

Sing l— No— ne'er shall the ear 

OftfaeEdomitehear 
The sweet strains which to Zion belong— 

With this hand I shall wring 

From my heart every string. 
Ere its melody mix in the song. 

jBd«a» my country I more loyed than the tide 

Wl^ch flowa through this worn frame of mine, 
O, if thee I forget, may this right hand of pride 
Fan shrank by tny side all snpine ! 
And my tongue, be thou domb. 
And all lifeless become 
With the dead on yon far Galilee, 
If there's aught in this land 
Can unloosen the band 
That shall bind me for ever to thee ! 

But how could I dream that I e'er might forget 

The shrine where iny Ood was adored. 
Or the land where the sun of my forefathers set, 
Though profaned by the heati^en abhorred. 

Yes ! it was but the gleam 

Of a terrific dream, 
Titat flrenzied my brahi as it passed. 

For 1 e'er will think on. 

All thy glory though gone. 
And exult in thy name to tbe last. 

Remember, great God, O remember the day 

When Babylon^ king cried in scorn, 
'* Let Jerusalem be raced— 4n dust let us lay 
Those towers which proud Salem adom.^' 

O Babylott^s daughter. 

The day of thy slaughter 
Shall in anguish yet fiearf nliy run ; 

And full-blessed shall he be 

Who avengeth on thee 
All the deeds that in Judah were done. 

And happy is he who shall lirt to thy groans. 

And look on thy glories effaced. 
Who all reckless shall dash thy babes on the stoneai 
And leave thee a desolate waste. 
For alas ! we have been 
Where wild carnage was seen 
The red arm of destruction to wield ; 
When tbe children of God 
'Neath the heathen were irfid. 
As If they'd been the dust of the Held. 

M. F. 
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OLD MAID&* 

I LOVE an old maid ; — I do not speak of an individual, but of 
the species, — I use the sing^uiar number, as speaking of a singularity 
in humanity. An old maid is not merely an antiquarian, she is an 
antiquity ; not merely a record of the pest, but the very past itself, 
she has escaped a great change, and sympathizes not in the ordinaiy 
mutations of mortality. She inhabits a little eternity of her own. 
She is Miss from the beginning of the chapter to the end. I do not 
like to hear her caUed Mistress, as is s(Hnetimes the practice, for that 
looks aiid sounds like the resignation of despair, a voluntary extinc- 
tion of hope. I do not kaovf whether marriages are made in Heaven, 
some people say that they are, but I am almost sure that old maids 
are. There is a something about them which is not of the earth 
earthy. They are Spectators of the world, not Adventurers dot 
Ramblers: perhaps Guardians; we say nothing of Tatlers. They 
are evidently predestinated to be what they are. They owe not the 
singularity of their condition to any lack of beauty, wisdom, wit, or 
good temper ; there is no accounting for it but on the principle of 
Vitality. I have known many old maids, and of them all not one 
that has not possessed as many good and amiable qualities as ninety 
and nine out of a hundred of my married acquaintance. Why then 
are they single ? — It is their fate ! 

On the left hand of the road b^iween Lond<m and Liverpool, there 
is a village, which, for particular reasons, I shall call Littleton : ^ 
I will not so far gratify the curiosity of idle inquirers as to say 
whether it is nearer to London or to Liverpool; but it is a very 
pretty village, and let the reader keep a sharp look out for it next 
time he travels that road. It is situated in a valley, through which 
runs a tiny rivulet as bright as silver, but hardly wide enough for a 
trout to turn round in. Over the little stream there is a bridge, 
which seems to have been built merely out of compliment to the 
liquid thread, to save it the mortification of being hopped over by every 
urchin and clodpole in the parish. The church is covered with ivy, 
even half way up the steeple, but the sexton has removed the gre^ 
intrusion from the face of the dock, which, with its white sifffiM 
and black figures, looks at a litde distance like an owl in an ivy bosh. 
A little to the left of the church is the parsonage house, almost 
smothered with honeysuckles : in front of the house is a grass plot, 

* From < Tlie EDglishn en's Magazine.' This piece is also given in * Friend. 
ship's Oflering for 1833. 
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and up to the door there is what is called a carriage drive ; but I 
never saw a carriage drive up there, for it is so steep that it would 
require six horses to puU the carriage up, and there is not room 
enough for. more than one. Somewhat farther up the hill which 
bounds the little valley where the village stands, there is a cottage ; 
the inhabitants of Littlet<»i call it the white cottage. It is merely a 
small whitewadbied house, but as it is occupied by genteelish sort of 
people, who cannot afford a huge house, it is generally called a cot- 
tage. All these beautiful and picturesque objects, and a great many 
more which I have not described, have lost with me their interest. 
It would make me melancholy to go into that diurch. The interest 
which I had in the parsonage house was transferred to the white 
cottage, and the interest which I had in the white cottage is now 
removed to the churchyard, and that interest is in four graves that 
lie parallel to each other, with head-stones of nearly one date. In 
these four graves lie the remains of four old maids. Poor things I 
Their remains! Alack, alack, there was not much that remained 
of them. There was but little left of them to bur} . The bearers 
had but light work. I wondered why they should have four sepa- 
rate graves, and four distinct tombstones. The sexton told me 
that it was their particular desire, in order to make the churchyard 
look respectable ; and they left behind them just sufficient money 
to pay the undertaker's bills and to erect four grave-stones. I saw 
these ladies twice, and that at an interval of thirty years. I made one 
more attempt to see thera, and I was more grieved than I could have 
anticipated, when the neighbours showed me their newly closed 
graves. Hut no (me long pities the dead, and I was, after a while, 
glad that they had not been long separated. I saw these ladies 
twice V— and the first time that I saw them, the only doubt was, 
which of the four would be first married. I should have fallen in 
love with one of them myself, I do not know which, but I under* 
stood that they were all four more or less engaged. They were all 
pretty, they were all sensible, they were all good-humoured, and they 
knew the world, for they had all read RoUin's ** Ancient History.*' 
They not only had admirers, but two of them even then had serious 
9uitorB. The whole village of Littleton, and many other villages in 
the neighbourhood rang with the praises of the accomplished and agree- 
able daughters of the rector ; nor were the young ladies dependent 
for their hopes of husbands merely on their good qualities; they had 
the reputation of wealth, which reputation 1 am constrained to say 
was Fsither a bubble. The rectory of Littleton was said to be worth 
a thousand a year— but it never produced more than six hundred. 
And the worthy rector was said to be worth ten or twelve thousand 
pouiKk Bless him ! he might be worth that and a great deal more^ 
ir. 2 H 
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but he never possessed so much ; the utmost of his private fortune 
"was fifteoi hundred pounds in the thre« per centSt 

It is enough to designate the ladies by their christian names. 
Their good father used to boost that his -daughters had reallj chris- 
tian names. The eldest yfaa Maiy, the second Martha, the third Anna, 
and the youngest Eiifabeth. The «k)est was, when I jfiist knew them, 
actually engaged to a young gentleman irbo had just taken a wnng- 
ler's degree at Cambridge, and had gained a prise, for a Greek epi- 
gram. Such an effort .of genius seemed nesU to miraculous at litUe- 
ton, for the people of that village never gain prizes for Greek epi- 
grams. The farmers, who had heavd of his success, used to Btai« at 
him for a prodigy and almost wondered that he should widk on two 
legs, and cat mutlen, and say ■ ** Uowdo you do ?" likethe restof the 
worlds And every body said he was soch a nice man. He never 
skipped irreverentiy over the river, as some young men of his age 
would do, but always went over the bridgei It was edifying to see 
how graoefully he iianded the young ladies over the said bridge^ 
Mary always the last, though she was the eldest The young squire 
of the parish was generally considered as the suiter of the seoond. 
The third had many admirers ; she was whatiflQalladashovvyyouqg 
woman, haying a little of the theatrical in hetr style. Shts was elo- 
quent, lively*, and attitudinising. She had a most beauttf id voice, 
and her good papa used tosay, ** My dear Anna, the sound of >'ear 
voice is very .delightAil, and it does m« good tahear you sing tojwur 
own harpsichord, but I wish I could hear yeusiii^ at church."— 
Poor man ! he did not oonsider that there was no possibility ^ hmr- 
ing any other voice whil^ thaA of the parish«lerk was dii^rii^. Sn hto 
ears, Elisabeth, the youi^est, wbs decidedly the prettiesi «f ths 
four ; sentimentality was her forte, or more properly speaking, her 
foiUe. She sighed mueh herself, and was the cause «f aigl^Bg to 
othen. I little thought when I first saw them that I beheU a nest 
of predestinated old maids ; but it was so, and the nesct time that I 
saw them they were all living, together, spinstens. How I was ooeapi* 
od the next thirty years would be tedious to relate, therefora I ]■■ 
over that period and come again to Littleton. 

Time is like a mischievous uichin that plays sad tricks in our sb- 
sence, and so disarrangesi things and persons too, that when wa oome 
back again we hardly know where to find them. When I made 
my seoond visit to Littleton, the good old rector had been seveml jcan 
in his grave ; and when I asked after his daughters, I was told that 
they wore living, and were together, and that they occupied the whits 
cottage, I was rather pleased to hear that they were single, though 
I was surprised at the information. I knew that I should be well 
rt^red, that I should not find all their old affections aliemted by new 
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ties. I knew that I should not have to enoounter the haughty and 
and interrogatory eyei of husbands, that I cihould not be under the 
necessity of amMnmodBtiMg m;y8elf to new manneii. I had indeed 
some difBculty in making myvslf known, and still more difficulty in 
distinguishing -the ladies, the- one ftom tho other, and connecting 
their ptesent with their past appeavsiice ; fiur Anna's attitudinizing 
days were o?er, and E^aafoeth had ceased to sigh. But when the recog* 
nition had taken pkioe^- we were all exeeedingly glad to see each other» 
and we all 4alked together about every body and everything at once. 
My call at the white oettsge was at the latter end of August. The 
weather was fine, but there had recently been much rain, and there 
were some ffew heavy douds, and sMne littler growling of the wind, 
like the aspect and tone of an angry schooimastar who had just given 
a boy a sound thrasiiing, and IooIes as if he were half inclined to give 
him seme more. Theoottage was very small, very neat, very light 
There was but one parlour, and that wus a veiy pretty one. A small 
carpet covered Che middle of the room; a worM fire«screen stood in 
•ne oemer : a piece of Aeedle^werk, representing Ablaham going to 
SBCrifiee laiae, hang opposite to the door; -shells, aeap-weed, and old 
china stood on the mantlepieee; dn old haoppsichDnt, in a black ma- 
hf^gaay case, stretched Its leviathan length aloi^ eneside of the room ; 
six exceedingly heavy -and damsily carved titehogany chairs, with 
high badcB^ short legs, and bread square flat scats, any one of 
which might have accommodated all the iouB sisten at once, accord- 
ing to their modeof sitting, stood around the room ; these chairs, I 
receUeoted, had been in the diritng-ioom at the rectory, but then 
there was a great lubberly cub of a fbotman to lug them about The 
fire-plaoe was partieulaiiy neat It had an old brass fonder, polished 
up to the ssmbleAGe of gdd, delineating in its pattern divers birds 
and beasts, the like ot which never entered Neah's ark, but they had 
a right to go in by serens, for they were as dean as a penny. The 
poker looked like a tooth-pick, the shovel like an dd-fashioned salt- 
:jpoon, and the tongs like a pair of tireeeers. The little black stove 
shone Mrith an icy coldness, as if the maid had been scrubbing it all 
morning to keep hersdf warm; and cut paper was arranged over 
the vacant bars with a crud exactitude that gave no hopes of fire. 
The ladies themselves looked as odd as the fire-place ; and I could 
hardly hdp thinking that a stove without a fire, at the cdd end of 
August, looked sometldng like an old maid. The ladies, however, 
were very chatty ; they all spoke together — or nearly so, for when 
one began the othere went on, one after another, in the way and af- 
ter the manner of a catch, or more aocoratdy speaking, perhaps 
somewhat in the similitude of a fugue. They talked very loud, 
and sat very upright, which last circumstance I should have thought 

2 H 2 
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▼ery oondudve to health, but they were not healthy ; the fact is, 
they lived too sparingly, for their fetherhad left Biuch less than had 
been expected, and they were obliged toke6pup«ppearanoe8,a8they 
still Tisited the first families in the iieighbourh«od. By living to- 
gether they had very much assimilated in manners j they all had the 
same sharp shrill voice, and the same short, snappy, net snappish, 
manner of speaking. 

When I called on them I had not dined, but I suppose they had, 
for they asked me to stay and drink tea with them ; though 1 shouhl 
have preferred dinner to tea» yet for the sake df such eld acquain- 
tance, I was content to let that pass. They pressed me rery mMohto 
lake a glass of wine, and I yiekled*-but afterwards I repented it. 
Single elderly ladies are very much imposedon in the article of wine ; 
ill luck to these who cheat them) Then we had' tea. I knew the 
old cups and saucers again j and the little .silver tea>pot, and tJhe little 
silver cream-jug, and the 'Sugar.UmgSi made like a pair of scisfturs ; 
I was glad to see the tea-urn^ ios it helped to warm the room. The 
tea made us quite oommtmieatlve v Jiet that dt was Strang enough to 
intoxicate, quite the oontrary^ it .was mtheB weak. , I should also have 
been glad of some morabfead'and/buttev, hut,, theyhaadod na the 
last piece, ajod I coald not think Qf (taking it, so it went into tiie kit. 
chen for the maid^aad I did <n{4 grudge- it her, for abeiseeniodby 
ihe way to be not much better £ed 'than her •nuatnesses. She was a 
neat respectable young woman, i- ... 

After tea we talked again about old times, and I g&te seveml bitwd 
hints and intimations that t should like to hear their respectfi^e his- 
tories; in other words, I wished t/^ know how it was that they had 
all remained single; for the history of anold maid is the nanativo 
of her escapes from jnatrimo^y. My intimation was well rsosived. 
and my implied request was complied with. Mary, as the eUeic 
commenced; 

** I believe }'ou remember my fnspd Mr.M-^?*' 

'* I do so ; and is he living ?" 

** He is, and still single." 

I smiled, and said, " Indeed l" The bdy smiled not. 

*' Yes," continued the narrator, ** he ii still living and still single. 
I have occasionally seen him, but very seldom of late yearo. Yea 
remember, I dare say, what a cheerful companion he was, and how 
very polite. He was quite of the old school, but that was only as re- 
garded his external manners. In his opinitms he partook too much 
of the new school. • He was one of the liberal party at Cambridge ; 
and though he was generally a very serious and good man, he per* 
plexed his head with some strange notions, and when the time came 
that he should take orders, he declined doing so, on account of some 
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ofajectitang "wiiidi he had to some of the Thirty-nine Articles. Some 
people haye gone so &r as to say, that he ^ma no better than a So- 
dnian, though I do not believe he yraa ever so bad as that. SdJl, 
however, it would never do for the daughter of a dergymau to marry 
a man who had any doubts oonoeming any of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles. We did all in our power to convince him that he was wrong, 
and he did all in his power to convince us that he was right ; but it 
was all to no purpose. Indeed, he seemed to consider himself a 
kind of martjrr, only because we talked to him. He argued most 
ingeniously to show, that exact conformity of opinion was not essential 
to happiness. But I could not think it correct to marry a man who 
had any doubts concerning the Articles ; for, as my fiither very justly 
observed, when a man once begim to doubt, it is impossible to say 
where it will end. And so the matter went on from year to year, and 
so it remains still, and so it is likely to remain to the end of the chap- 
ter. I will never give up the Thirty-nine Articles." 

All the sisters said that she was perfectly right ; and then Martha, 
fadd her story, saying, " It was just about the time that you were 
visiting Littleton that Mr B — , who had long paid me very particu. 
lar attention, made me an oflfer. Mr B— was not a man of first- 
rate tfdents, though he did not want for understanding ; he was also 
tolerably good humoured, though occasionally subject to fits of vio-< 
lenoe. His flsther, however, most strenuously objected to the match, 
and from bdng on friendly tefms with us he suddenly dropped our 
acquaintance, and almost persecuted us. My father was a man of 
high spirit, and could not patiently brook the insults he received, and 
I have every reason to believe that thereby his days were shortened. 
In proportion, however, as the elder Mr B — opposed our union, the 
afifection of the younger seemed to increase, and he absolutely propos- 
ed a marriage in Scotland, but my father would never allow a 
daughter of his to be married otherwise than by the rites of the church 
of England. At length old Mr B — died, and then it was thought 
that we should be married ; but it was necessary to wait a decent 
time after the old gentleman*s death, in which interval the young 
squire, whose attentions had diminished of lute, went up to London, 
where he married a widow with a large fortune. They are now liv- 
ing separately." 

" You were faithful to your first loves," I observed. 

" But I," said Anna, " have a different story to tell. I had four 
offers before I was nineteen years of age ; and I thought that I was 
exercising great judgment and discrimination in endeavouring to as- 
certain which was most worthy of my choice; so I walked, and talked, 
and sang, and played, and criticised with all in their turn ; and be- 
fore I could make up my mind which to choose, I lost them all, and 

2 H 3 
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gained the character of a flirt. It seems very unfortunate' that we 
are placed under the necessity of making that decisicm which must 
influence our whole destiny for life, at that very period when we least 
know what life is." 
" It is inexpedient," said I, *• to entertain several lovers at once.*' 
<* I found it inexpedient," said Elizabeth, *< to entertam several 
lovers in succession. My first lover won my heart by flute playing. 
He was a lieutenant in the navy, visiting in the neighbourhood. My 
father disapproved the connexion, but I said that I would not Uto 
without him, and so a consent was extorted) but, alas! my flute 
player's ship was ordered to the West Indies, and I heard of him no 
more. My next lover, who succeeded to the first rather too soon 
in the opinion of some people, T\ns a medical man, and for a mar- 
riage with him a reluctant consent was obtained from my father; 
but before matters could be arranged, it was found that his business 
did not answer, and he departed. Another succeeded to the business, 
and also to my afiections, and a third reluctant consent was extorted ; 
but when the } oung gentleman found that the report of my &ther*s 
wealth had been exaggerated, he departed also ; and in time I grew 
accustomed to these disappointments, and bore them better than I 
expected. I might perhaps have had a husband, if I could have Ht. 
ed without a lover." 

So ended their sad stories ; and after tea we walked into the gar- 
den. It was a small garden, with four sides and a circular centre, so 
small, that as we walked round we were like the names in a round 
robin, it was difficult to say which was first. I shook hands with 
them at parting, gently, for fear of hurdng them, for their fingers 
were long, cold, and fleshless. — The next time I travelled that way 
they were all in their graves, and npt much colder than when I saw 
them at the cottage. 



ODE TO AN INDIAN GOLD COIN. 

WRITTEN IN CHBRICAL, MALABAR. 

Slave of the dark and dirty mine ! 

What xpnity has brought thee here ? 
How can Iioye to s«e thee shine 

So bright, whom I have bought so dear? 

The tent>Top«»4bBiv^vag lone I hear« 
For twlUght.coineT%e« «xm\ti ^xm \ 

The jac\t»^*a ftYffVe\t\i\w*X» oTixswaa ^xvc 
When m\xth Midm\»\c vt^^tAV* <&vMta. 



TO. AN INDIAN GOLD COIN. dfft 

By Cherical*8 dark wandering streams. 

Where cane-tafts shadow all the wild. 
Sweat risioDS haunt my waking dreams 

Of Teviot loyed while still a child. 

Of castle rocks stupendous piled 
By Esk or Eden^ dasric wave, 

. Where lores of yonth and friendsbipe smiled, 
Unenraed by thee, yUe yeUow slare ! 

Fade, day-^breama sweet, firom memory fade ! 

The perish^ bliss of youth's first prime. 
That onoe so bright on fsncy play*d, 

Reyiyes no more in after.time. 

Far from my sacred natal clime, 
I haste to an untimely graye ; 

Tlie daring thoughts that soar*d Sublime 
Are sunk in ocean's soutliem wave. 

Slaye of the mine ! thy yellow light 

Gleams baleful as the tomb.flre drear.— 
A gentle vision comes by night 

My lonely widow*d heart to cheer : 

Her eyes are dim with many a tear. 
That onoe were guiding stars to mine ; 

Her fond heart throbs with many a fear ! 
I cannot bear to see thee shine. 

For thee, for tliee, yile yellow slaye, 

I left a heart that loyed me true f 
I croas'd the tedious ocean. wave. 

To roam in climes unkind and new. 

The cold wind of the 8trang«r btew 
Chill on my wither'd heart : the graye 

Dark and untimely met my yiew— 
And all for thee, vile yellow slave I 

Ha! comest ttion now so late to mock 

A wanderer^ banish'd heart forlorn. 
Now that his frame the lightning shock 

Of sun-rays tipt with death lias borne ? 

From love, from friendship, country, torn. 
To memory's fond regrets the prey. 

Vile slave, thy yellow dross I soom !— 
Go mix thee with thy kindred clay I 

John Lbydbn. 
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THE MISERS OF ANTWERP.* 

Ths story and fate of the tvso misers of Antwerp are now nearly 
forgotten; a tradition rather than a true history. Even the cele- 
brated picture which represents thiesemen tells no more of their story 
than a sign-post does respecting the country it designs ; but like this 
it is a good starting-post From curiosity respecting this picture, I 
have been enabled to make out the following particulars of their liTes 
and subsequent fate. If less appaling than the wholesale butcheries 
of modem times, it was once considered a tale of fearful interest 

It was in a narrow street turning out of the Rue de la Mer, that a 
house had remained untenanted for many years, from a reputation it 
liad very generally acquired of being haunted. Ill-&nie had done 
its worst upon the building, and had exorcised all good and cheerful 
spirits from the building : its many stories of broken windows, with 
their high gable ends, alone attesting it had once been of some im- 
portance. About the period of the commencement of our story, it 
again received inmates, but of a nature perfectly suited to its presoat 
gloomy appearance. Two old men were allowed to occupy an unfur- 
nished apartment and its adjoining closet. Some compasaon&te 
neighbours bestowed a straw mattress and a little covering, pitying, 
perhaps, the ill-sorted union of old age and b^gary ; this, together 
with a small stove, a saucepan, a lamp, two chairs, soon despoiled of 
their banks to convert into fuel, a deal table, a large wooden trunk, 
and small iron chest, were all these new comers added for the com- 
fort of their home. 

The habits of these men, abiding in a house supposed to be haunt* 
ed, strangers too in the good town of Antwerp, occasioned for a 
while much curious remark and observation ; but even the active 
principle of curiosity will die of inanition ; and their unvarying daily 
history at length silenced and baffled suspicion. In the course of 
time the very oddity that had occasioned remark seemed natural and 
appropriate. It was not known by what train of. circumstances, and 
their corresponding acti(m on the mind, these two hroihers — for such 
was the legal as well as characteristic relationship between them — ^had 
adopted the gentlemanly vice of avarice ; or if from early youth it 
had been their natural tendency, moulded into character by the 
thousand accidents that ftshion men's minds. In the to>vn of Ant- 
werp they were never otherwise Known than as men of penurious 
iiabits, about whom there hung some mystery, by many supposed to 
be the mystery of wealth. 

♦ ¥tom'* The Keepsake," 1831 
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However this might be, one brother alternately remained at hoine^ 
whilst the other bent his mj to the bridge that used to cross the Rue 
de la Mer when » caoal. |wi through itrroa. this bridge to post 
himself indifferently in the summer or more inclement seasons, to 
ask alips ftom every d/^cfiiat papwoger, plying a thankless tjnade from 
break of day uptil the waters reflecte4 dimj^ the decaying lig^t* 

The fippeasanQii.of these twp.mis^pt, . tJbp^igh wretc^ied ^ the ex- 
tremeyiiiifi^otl^aod fed^ the hjtjmgrjrlook.of ,U)e|r tribe.' upon 
them> the com^^repsedapd indrawn li£B,.1i|ie clutphing ; grasp of the 
long, leaov^tikeKed hand dosing OAevecy cent with qU the sti«ngth 
left in. the. attenuated JiiQ^yrrThadjqeTeilh^lefs in.^t ^ air of .de- 
cayed gentiliitjv which, dfspitelheq^S^ve vrUpB of ineadidty, in- 
duced most "pMsengers, to 'dmp » litjtie.fi^lid charity into the eager 
palm (rfteit|iar'beggar-^Jl «ay their typaa p ajticft, £of, in the g^unt fa- 
mine^tnick^ieirm, in £qot»xe»r voipe,<eYen in the.p^oe of, person, one 
o(Nikl"iiot'lw ide^^i^drapwtlropi the>pthep,.;»Te af^oc-cioie and 
miaiite.obsemaAi(m*<.v-.i: «.- .'..'.,'!. .-, ..,,,!".... 

It might haTetbeenbACHjdous spisetaele tOi.i^yei watched, these two 
wretdiad old-.msn a£t«ff the entmnoe of. 14m. ^ho J^ boon plyi<^ his 
ppodttotiveitmde.npon tbe:bidf]geii;the, quiet grim. «w)p|..^i^ which 
he counted his dty'ibgiUft-ilitoiiheL oAhor'9.hand) the. nmtua} sa^is&c- 
tion with, which itrwas add«dto ^.0(nttentS'Oi{>the wpodfln.. trunk aU 
ready io|wei|ghty'with(jQdpper coin,. that fiofuigVe man>poiild;iiiise it 
Then vduld they sitei^i sitidowii. In. the supper^hichi he. .at homo 
had prepared. Stale fish, the refuse of sonf^ najghbonr^s dinner ; or, 
as a luxury on^ete idtyi, aiboileid morselof half-dded podrk, of which 
they pieiriondy^ devoured) the £iiand fragrant. soup,- lormed the ma- 
terials of this repast. With such dainty fare, th«i)equanimityof 
temper wbi» unlilMly- to he dlstuil>ed by th^ intrusion of visitois $ nor 
were they^evw known 'te ask a neighbouc into theii roonou - It was a 
curious £RCt,-.tfaat eren a< hungry- dog- aever. whined to them.for food; 
it would- seem the wretched oura weve disciples ofLayater, that they 
looked- i» the pinched ftces of tho brothers, and felt an appeal to their 
oompasBion would be vain. -.Their. affection for each other, which 
app«Eur«d their strongest feeling after their k)Te of.hofoding money, 
was not unmingled with suBpicloB, £ot each never faUed to count their 
TaluelesB treasure af ter the other. After supper, however, came their 
hour of delight ; then were the cold and- paiu: and tauntings of the 
day feigotten ; then did the bitter revilings of. these without charity 
seem music to their very eoute; a genial heat waiiBted> the lagging 
blood in their shrunk veint.; the triumph, not kas deUdous because 
untold, was theirs. A lurbaned monarch- of a land of sUves has 
leas his snul's desire gratified, than our two humble, despised, and 
solitary men, when, after renewed examination of the well-secured 
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door and windo^ws, fust by one and then another pair of peering grey 
e}-e8, the coffer before mentioned fvas placed on the table. Then with 
their stools touching each other in exquisitely deUdous approxinuttioo, 
the iron box was opened, and the misers began to count their gdd ; 
the feeble glimmer of an ill«fed lamp lighting a board spread with 
golden treasure. 

Curiosity had wholly died away respecting these men, when new 
food was given to the gossips of the neighbourhood by the sudden in- 
troduction of a beautiful high-spirited girl, the newly acknowledged 
daughter of the }'Qungcr of the misers. Of all the possible additions 
to this conOjied family circle, none could seem so utterly inappcopriate. 

It appeared from the unwary prattle of the girl to the neighboun 
that she had been placed at school from her earliest reoollectious by 
an old childlfifis lady, whose companion her mother had been, who 
had died in giving her birth. Whatever, in other respecta, the con- 
duct of her iather, it was known after the old lady's death, that at 
least he had so far acted honoumUy as to have made the young 
woman his wife. The property of her benefactress died with her; 
and thus the child oC her a<^ption became, from a free, gay, petted 
girl, delighting, in tlie sunshiny air, the inmate of a dwelling fitr more 
gloomy than a doister, for there the mind may make its ovm crea- 
tions of delight ; whereas the moral gloom that invests the oovetom 
and niggardly -mind poisons every healthf ^l spring, of existence, nor 
fails to exercise its pesdlentiaii and restrictive power ot^ the hdgbl^ 
e^t natures subject to its influence. 

At first the young girl wept and prayed, entreated with soft, diikU 
ish pleadings, and then stamped with passion, haughtily demandii^ 
as a right, sufficient food and clothing, and free egress, in Ilea of 
wretched ieure and rags, and unwholesome confinement ; but wheu 
she found that neither passionate nor gentle sorrow moved either fii- 
ther or uncle to the slightest variation of exprcfision in speiech or fea- 
ture, a sort of numbness fell upon her mind. A ** go to, child, yn 
cost enough already, you are no ofispring of mine to love such wanton 
waste, but you will learn better ;'* then a feeble failij^ ^i<>ck upon 
liis seat, and a murmur, was all the reply she usually received. 
" Why did the dd fool die, to send this plague upon me in mine okl 
age," was the most sensible impression llebeoca ever contrived to 
make. Finding that her own more ductile and youthful mind must 
bend or break against the stony ooUer of u miser's heart, the girl sud- 
denly seemed to change her chaiacter ; and from haughty sullennesi 
and violent reproaches, to sink into no ungentle if enfofced acquies- 
cence. Famished with hunger, she at length learned to partake of 
their distasteful meal, and suught on every occasion to exeit thewis- 
(fom of the weak agcdnsl the strong. Tbe contest might in the end 
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bxwe proTed unequal; but as her yean ripened, a woman's intelli- 
genoe, that preoocknu tact by which she supplies and sometimes out- 
strips the stnniger Judgment of the other sex, assisted her with its 
availing power. It is true that cunning and subterfuge were her 
only weapons ; but as she was of an unshrinldng temper, and as firm 
and implacable, in her own way, as her sire, she only dii^uised her 
hatred of home and its inmates, to find a fitting occasion to prore it 
It was not singular th&t a temper by nature unoondliatory should be 
driveti to cunning fbr its defence, and to hate those who made such 
defence neoessaiy ; but It was, indeed, singular that the misers never 
sought to send her from, them to earn subsistence for herself, a boon 
she ardently im|dored. She thought it was cruelty that denied this 
to her, but it might be that these rigid and penurious men found a 
kind of satisfaction in gazing on the faultless &ce of their ^'oung rela- 
tion, in watching the movements that perfect fomuition rather than 
early instruction rendered purely graceful ; and they might derive an 
aficctionate and pleasurable pride fh)m the sensation that their blood 
flowed in the veins of so &ir a creature. Fair, indeed, was the ap- 
propriate term to apply to her, for the bloom that almost dyed her 
dieek on her first arriVal soon disappeared with hard fkre and con- 
finement ; and though her spirit ultimately rose from its firat depres- 
sion, the bloom had departed for ever. Still no one eouM l6ok upon 
a countenance moulded io the most delicate and purest beauty, though 
unsmiling and condensed in its expression, without admiration, and' 
that sort of delight which the initiated feel on exandning a fine picture. 
Little as Rebecca was suffered to quit her home, ft was nevertheless 
sometimes necessary to allow her to go to mass ; and as it would have 
interfered with the 6aMy monotonous employments of the misers to 
accompany her, it was usual to sufier her on such occasions to depart 
alone, with injunctions somewhat similar to those which Shylock ad- 
dresses to JJBSsica ; and they were as admiraUy obejed. Instead of 
g(H*iig to mass, Rebecca sought in every casual acqudntance some re- 
lief from the disease-h'ke oppression that at home was her constant 
sufl^ering. At home she was her own centre, all her thoughts re- 
volved round herself to harden her to the most callous selfishness. 
Sympathy with the misers was impossible ; but it was no worse an evil 
to love the accumulation of gold than to lose an power of sympathy 
with the Joy and grief of others. Rebecca possessed no youthful feel- 
ings, compression had killed them, and the result was fktal to her 
character and happiness. The temptations she encountered to change 
her mode of life for one more luxurious were not unfbequent ; it was 
not the vice of the life ofl^red to her choice, nor its shame and loncli- 
neas, nor its corruption and induration of the heart, that deterred her 
ftT)m adopting it *, for she felt so utterly degraded by her present state 
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and occupation, that she thought it impos^ble to siiik lower in the 
scale of humanity. But she inras guardcMcl by that pessiQu whidi alike 
leads to crime and guards from evil, in its various power too often 
omnipotent, especially with womMi. It would hare be«ai a happy ac- 
cident had the man she loved proved worthy of ker affection— he 
might have exerted a beneficial influence over her desliny. The 
chances were not, however, in this unhappy Ifiii^ JVivour. 

Struck with her beauty, a young man, of open Mid prepossessing ap- 
pearance, followed her home. An acquaintance co^KmenoeA under 
such circumstances could scaroely prove fortunate in its results. It 
was but natural that one unused to even words of kindness, the com- 
mon coin of afl'ection, should affix an undue value to pasdonate love 
and admiration — ^it seemed to raise her to herself, and for this fanci- 
ful elevation she felt deeply grateful. FnMn her childhood the foun- 
tain of affection had been closed, but the weight that had kept down 
its waters was suddenly removed, and they bubbled up, threatening 
to overwhelm and astonish by their lavish waste. The mixture of 
pain, however, always associated with the pleasure of a maiden's first 
affection, added to her habit of suppressing the outward expression of 
her most innocent thoughts, restrained her for a length of time firom 
the confession of her love, and thus probably increased the passion of 
her lawless and abandoned lover. 

We will not pursue the history of their unholy loves,' bat crane at 
once to its result and the conclusion of our tale. 

One stormy night, when the raging winds that howled through the 
air, the roaring thunder and beating rain, made such a oonfusieD of 
noise as to render all other sound inaudible, liebeooa opened the case- 
ment of the closet within the room where the misers slept writh their 
treasure, and silently admitted her lover through this entrance. It 
was the dead hour of night ; the storm that raged without, abne 
might have appalled the hardiest ; yet Rebecca's stem pale face, just 
discernible by the light of a lantern her lover held, exhibited no fear 
of the elemental war, her whole anxiety appeared lest Albert shouM 
be heard by the sleepers within. Of this there was little chance ; and 
after closing the window, she stole softly to her lover's side. ** Are 
you determined ?" she usked inquiringly. ** Resolved," was histoid 
reply ; and placing the dark lantern in her hand, he commanded her 
instantly to lead the way. The door that separated her closet from 
the misers' room was shut, and she opened it slowly and with diffi- 
culty. ** Shall I go alone ?" said Albert, who fancied her hand 
trembled. *' Incur danger alone?" said Rebecca, reproachfully— 
"no, no, no, I have courage — fear me not.*' They entered tiie 
chamber. 

It now became evident they meditated a deed of blood, for Alhert 
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produced a hammer, and advanced to the head of the wretched bed 
on whidi the brothers dept The woman held the lantern, turning 
a>vay her face with something of the look of that exquisite painting 
in the Louvre, whidi represents Herodias' daughter bearing St John's 
head on a charger ; the same disgust, not of the deed, but of the ob- 
ject before her ; the same firmness of expression, so remarkably oon- 
joined with feminine delicacy of outline and small acr.urately defined 
features. She heard a blow— a dead cold sound---« groan — another, 
and her old father was dead. A slight shudder passed through her 
frame, but did not disturb the pale, pure marble of her face ; no other 
evidence did she give of emotion. In the meantime the other miser 
had awakened. Alarm for his gold was evidently strong as his love 
of life. ** I have no money," he said, ** I am a beggar, a poor old 
b^gar, ninety years old — ninety years old and upwards — ^not a cent 
to bury me." Almost a smile curved Rebecca's beautiful lip. A 
laugh of soom burst from the murderer as his heavy iron-armed hand 
fell upon the hoary head of the aged miser. But he struggled fear- 
fully for his life and his treasure ; he forced Albert's hand from his 
mouth, and cried for succour. One quickly stifled shriek, and the 
uneiiual struggle was over— it was the wailing of an infant in the 
grasp of a giant Rebecca, during this dreadful scene, trembled 
violently* yet felt forced to look upon the deed ; the struggle, brief as 
it. vras, seemed to her more appalling than the silent, painless death 
jo£ her own father. There were the few and difficult tears of age — 
the isry for help, faint and unavailing, but never unfelt, unheard, in 
the secret heart of the veriest ruffian trained to a trade of blood. And 
now all was silent, yet the guilty pair stood &ce to face, without power 
to move. The clock of the cathedral struck ; the subsided storm 
made now every stroke distinctly toned upon the silent night. Re- 
becca felt appalled by this natural circumstance. One little hour 
since that she had counted in trembling expectation of the murderer, 
and she was yet guiltless of any actual crime. Now the leprosy of 
guilt had spotted her sinful soul, and no hour could strike and find 
her innocent But a softer feeling stole upon her mind, even in this 
first hour of remorse ; for Albert, not for self, she had surpassed her 
sex in strength and courage, and alas? in crime. But his love would 
sometimes soothe her unexpressed agony ; and sometimes bright brief 
passages of passionate love would lend a charm even to her parricidal 
existence. A tear trembled on her eyelids, and hung on her dark 
lashes, a tear that neither filial afiection nor remorse could have won 
from her ; and she turned the full expression of her softened eyes 
upon Albert — ^his refused to meet that glance ; he pointed to the bed's 
head, that she might toke the key of the cofier from under the pillow 
of her murdered relatives. She silently olieyed the motion of his 
IV. 2 I 
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luind, and as she did so, stained her hand with blood. She saw 
Albert's eyes were fixed upon the stain, whilst she unlocked the coffer 
that gaTe him, along with herself, g(dden independence, and yet she 
felt chilled at their expression. <* And niDW, 'Albeit/ let us fly this 
place for ever, and endeavour to forget J(he past" Her musical voice 
trembled, but more with lore than wlthliorror^ h Fly with thee, 
woman !*' was Albert's stom nfHyt ** ay^>i^K«]d Ibel well with the 
arms of a murderess abbttt my iiatk; OonoM ne'tlfe bind you— 4iot 
eren the sacred namd of father? IVhajt, ctfnit detfthiotion at your 
hands when you may please to tire of me? Woman 1 thou art beauti- 
ful, and I loved thee, but now thy beauty Jisem^ Jto.me that of a de- 
mon — I loathe the#*''' " '• ■ =>• ' > <• .-i 

Rebecca heard breathlestlj^ eVery'Word diSMAcdy as it was uttered ; 
the overwhelming thoughf that' solety' for him,' lUt'hfs bidding, she 
had aided a deed of blood, played ^se with her soul's eternal wel- 
fare ; to be thus-by hfm fewanled, ehokedi tfaetwoiids ihat swdled her 
proud bosom for utttSThtiGii'; VOl^ bM*iftif(d iHniitt -features became con- 
vulsed with feelings she cc^ulS ndt'expf^eeb, yet &rtbd'^werful to bear 
suppression. Blood gu^hed to ^r i^outi^ fp lief.no^ls, even her 
eyes seemed filled with Mood,. an4 she-jGott a oprpse nt the feet of the 
murderer. .ii- •..,• --.ii. ••,».. i. ; ., 1 1 

A new emotion now ttfok? h6l8 of iiifi^'Wi>6teited' nftm ; he raised the 
girl in his arms, and tHed tdtbA *tfie'd§ttiil^']!ib'<bt the same weak 
weapons that had th^ pqwe^ io loll. .H^* p^otwte appeals were 
fhu'tless, and he remained stttpiAod,.JUice a. dru^jjcepi man, over his 
third victim, till he was thus discovered by an accidental visitor, who 
immediately delivered him over to- justice: — ^with him justice was 
oondenuiatlon 



' ><■ 'fiOVNBT. ■ 

WnAT itniB l»this<ttwt coatM^i^iMi the sky . 

Of mooirtight^ a» If 'yoiidet' yleemiag dgnd^ 
Whidi Beeeas to winder to the mekxly, 

W^ Mf flpft-'IMlghted F-i^Now it ilea away 
In a most faroff tr^itibtoi'and is stiil, - < 
LeavlUga'bfiahnea'tfteMMoaeaehMIl * mi 

Ylew^.:oovei^, iud ttiefTAve's minatefltefray. 
Hark, one more dip offta|rerBin the wfats— 

One trcaf oe.h^arid miiriotir, BtniKifUng into seond. 

And fading like arstaUeein from the gnNnd, 
Or gilded vaaee of- dimly viMen'd sph-es : 

But it hath tuned my spfait, which wUl recaU 

Its magic tones, in memory tr«a8ur*d ali. 

B. 
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'HIE GOLDEN AGE. 
The MiiqM world ia iti fir»t flowery yeatlw— 3run>B>* 

When untill'd fhiitage clothed the grbond, 
Andev«rynMli«^aBloM«fiil ' " 
' ^eloralfaitfss around feJim b]mwimU-- -, . ,- 
, Whan «fc klw evenipg'& lUe^^t CtU, . 
JB^<9sth ^e shade qi iucen^e.tr^es. 
The peop^ of the young earth lay 
' fo6leeii,tillthriio^th0ghuidlig'tealre9 
' Shiifedlh the oryBtal duly ; 

When the shrill trumpet had not roused 

OppDflJw0g hfMtS:^ deadly .nici»j .,, , 
JBtttpea«}ftber)ialcyonoliTe,wnvpd^ 

That was the golden age. 

I . ■ I -■.,,-. (/ •/...■'.., I,, .j'l ■ I .. , ., 

Whea ohaiitt tnd ea|»Ci«e» wwre.iuikaown-P. 
. ■ UQluio«)iEli the ,<9nvlj«at«d, ioim^VT* . . 
:. .. , Thebitt^irriefs— ^I^etrfi^c4eath8 . 

Which darkeped upon ftfCer iiines : 
When t!he green world' wiw opeti' Wde— 

lfro1>afrfef,«hyebyntttdrigi'*ii»li" • ' ' 
Free to the fearless foot of ail, 
. A* t» tIMteioad. it»d9ptlf «if hMT)B94 .. 

, ,.. „Wlmnheiir^io,loYjBdsHc^;peaSeW.YlJ^... ,. , , ^ 
As beautifies our pictured page, ^ ^ 
' ''■' Might inakehfehomiaJiamlA its DO weM— 

• ■'"•■ •r»ii#"^4stH<-aALriBtf AdK.'' ' ■ • ' ' ■■• • 

,'• '..,•. .'....:■■ ■■: u, !■ ;,•.; .,,», ,*;.«i ■..■..■ ,|. I;. , . • :lJ, . 

SONNET. 

ON SIR WALTER SCOTT'S QUiTt'lNO ABBOTSFORD FOR NAPLES. 
BY WILUAl^'WamMWORTH/ 

A TROUBLE, not of .cloiidft. or. weeping rain. 
Nor of the setting son's pathetic light 
Engendentdj hanga^^nr ESkktaa^ triple hdght < 
Spirits o£^w«r aMevbled there^cvmBlfHa 
For kindred Ipower de|>artiBg; fiF«ro ^beir ^igl^t } 
While Tweed, beet pleified ii^.ebfintiimF ^ bl&the strain. 
Saddens his vglea agaSa'»nd. yet f|g»in« . - 
Lift op your keavtp^ y« RWJurjaew I fpF-^ Wf»^ 
Of the whole world>«o<Ht wJWiCKl-wi^ii.hiw^ets j 
BlessingeandprayerSfcinnoW^^are^WPiMJ. , , 
Than seeptered HiRg or ImwflHed.cqn^pftror ^j^fWf a, 
FullMT tUbi wondrous paiikenlt»tie> .3e tr^e- 
Ye winds of ocean and the ii»MUi^^^ .. 
Waiting your eharge to soft FWithenope ! 

* From ** The Uitnrj SoaTttdr.** ltB8> 

2i2 
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THE FBOVINCIAL ACTOR. 

A SKETCH. 

, ., - • . ■ ■ , - ■ • 1 . ■;. • t -1 . ■ I' A . 

t 

Hit is a rtrange'Craaihurey if •nekiMwIdln'propeti}', thef nfviiicial 
actor. I defy you to find his fallow - m ^anyi olasB of '«dd«ty Are his 
own: ht is likie ne^oiher body.> 'Hft9)BiiignlBv]|y><I<aihnot Boooant for, 
unless I set it -down to falsi vanity :. nd man in* the WTldshatt a higher 
opinion of lumself tban< he hits. - What is aiii authbr; ^ paixiterj or a 
poet to him? : Be aasnred be tintis.i^ hie poeei oettteMptuousty at 
them all.' ■ •'■ • ■'"• '■■ ■-••••■• •• 

There is a wmeihing 4ibbtit hitny-yon IdhoW' not -what St is^ that 
betrays his profession ia^waamegA. It^is notitbat he weafs his hat 
to the one side or to the •othctr; itisuotthsthisooat isagoed,«bed, 
or an indiiTerent ouflv>hlthougli the coat and. tbshat coidd beloiig to 
no other person, for tkty:= posilitely: smack efi the foot-lighis: these 
things do net single out ttae'maBnp; < they are helpsj ne- deubt, bat yoa 
must he«Qnviaoed:thathei{(ana8tor4 framai^Biieeat hdsfiuDe, be- 
fore you allow the ooat atidithe hatto i^^tmde themfi^vee apon your 
notice^ His cheeks are tough, 'and ids fiiGe<altog«ther seems weather- 
beaten; but look a little dosck'^ aiid«>yoiv muiti bee that the poor man 
never smdt salt watei* invhis'4i£a ; thatJbiaMii«ftcei of his was ac- 
quired somewhere abont the 'sid^wings;' ' '' y-- 

His appearance on "the street fiUs up^ to a h4ir's4>Madth, the notion 
you had Ibrmedy from; readings itbei^dei^ essaiyifils; df a bxeken-deim 
rake. You call up in imagination the nights of fn|io and madness, 
of dissipation and debauchery, . that hove given to bis eyes their 
peculiar, wild, twinkihog exprvssiony -and that have assisted, along, 
no doubt,"mth oth^ cames^'in ^makihg this dreiB- thread-bare; you 
think of the rattlijtig kfem^jtany^iHtoted'to keep^ before he flell down 
in the world; you are iiot ovei^well pleased, . neither) to see him look 
as if he had £»und 'ou£,.io his ^t,' that ibis is but an ungratefiil 
goieration. But heve -yoaimudb' step-in The- astor never was a 
rake— never was a geaUeinaK^-^cver lias^a bfauskguard. True, he 
has drunk pretty iiard .in his dayt bitt>he never quarrelled about the 
flavours of champaign or. burgundy; he was pretty well content to 
have a drop good gkaali vet.,. No doubt he has gambled also before 
this time of day, but .the stakes were never rery deep, perhaps a 
penny each game. Then, as to his love affairs, everybody knows, 
that, off the stage* he cares for no particular woman more than ano- 
ther. If he makes love at all, it is to a cook or a bar-maid ; his love 
is of the pudding order. He is not a rake then, we see ; he only 
looks like one ; he is but an ill-drawn caricature of that character. 
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It is not every one that can enjoy an actor^s lodety, ior he talks of 
nothing but his own business, and the men and things connected with 
it. It is tedious, to a sensible, matter<K>f-fact man, to hear one 
talkinii; of what are, after all, mere trifles, as if they were affairs of 
the first consequence. The theatre is a trifle; its side-wings, its 
scenery, the dresses and decorations, nay, every thing connected with 
it, is but a trifle; all is hoUew.-«the mere imitation,— end, be it re- 
marked, an imitation that can deceive no one, even for a moment, 
of something real ; of something that is or has been. But the 
poor actor forgets this ; he does not seem to be aware of the fact He 
never £>r a moment suspects that we see through all his little arts. 
Were we to tell him, that we would much rather hear him, in his 
ordinary dress, read an author, and read him coolly, and calmly, and 
sensibly, than hear him, in his wig, his tunic, his tights, his boots, 
and all the other little et ceterat, utter the same words after his own 
fashion, he would laugh at us; he would wonder at our want of taste 
and sense. He cannot act, for he does not know what acting is, or 
what it ought to be, just because a sword-belt, a vandyke, or a touch 
of red paint, is of more consequence to him than the meaning of his 
author. He judges of the talent of his brethren by their attention to 
these matters. To have the words of a part oorrectly on the memory 
is a great thing with him ; he talks of his tremendous study , and in- 
sists that in such and such a piece he was d&ui perfect. If he should 
at any time be put out by a brother performer, he fumes and blus- 
ters,, and tells his friend that he does not know a single line of his 
part; he never told him In his life, though, that he knew not the 
meaning of the part. 

Your bad actor— your poor actor— your provincial actor, or call him 
what you will (for the terms are almost synonymous), is very tenaci- 
ous of his right to his certain line of business. If he be the high- 
tragedy man, he will allow nobody to play the Richards, the Othdlos, 
the Pierres but himself ; and should a Har take these characters out 
of his hand, and he be forced to play seconds, he takes the dods at 
once, and hints, mysteriously a little, that he will **give in his no-, 
tice.'* The low-comedy-gentleman would take it as a- gross insult, 
were any other to sing one of his songs ; he even carries these notions, 
into private life. The stghing-lover- genWeman is the only one who 
would willingly give up his line of business to another. 

Actors in provincial theatres have a great many slang terms, that, 
to the uninitiated, seem very amusing. For instance, instead of say- 
ing that they were hissed, or goosed, by the galleries on such anight, 
they say, they brought down the grecU bird. (They like the goose 
best about ChrisUnas time.) The unpleasant realities of life they 
very happily soften down by giving to them some amumng or. 
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ridiculous name. There is philosophy in this, but it is rather 
forced. 

He has many good points about him, too, the poor actor ; but one 
must have come in contact with him frequently, and in his moments 
of enjoyment, before these are to be discovered. He is not a selfish 
fellow : a poorer brother often shares his lait shilling. I daresay he 
is honest, too, at heart, and ivenid pay his debts — if he could. He 
sometimes tells fibs, no doubt, but they are harmless, for they are 
almost all about himself, and they cannot impose upon you. Set him 
down to a beef steak and a frothing tankard, and there is not a more 
happy, light-hearted creature in the world. Listen to his stories of 
the past — hear him descant on the good towns and the bad towns for 
an actor — one place starves him, and another loads him with kindness 
and the good things of this life ; and when he gets on to talk of the 
privations he has met -with in the profession, you are quite delighted 
vrith him. He has lived where you and fifty others would have starv- 
ed. He has eaten, drunk, and been merry, when you wrould have 
seriously thought of committing suicide. For a lover of the stage, of 
actors and acting, he has some delightful reminiscences of the " great 
masters." One of his little anecdotes, which no man can tell like him, 
is worth a whole volume. 

One of the worst features in his character is, that he seldom has 
a good word to say of his manager. Little do these petty monarchs 
know how they are treated behind their backs. Their conduct is 
talked of, much in the same way, and with as little mercy, as a knot 
of vident politicians would discuss the ungracious doings of an unpo- 
pular cabinet. But the actor, in such cases, is all talk, and nothii^ 
more. He talks big to be sure, but he stands more in awre'of his ma* 
nager than he does of his greater patron— the public. 

But if he has this one bad feature about him, he has another good 
one to place against it : he has a great respect for this same old patrm 
of his — the Public. Painters, and poets, are continually quarrelling 
with the old gentleman, and throwing something in his &ce that he 
does not at all like ; but the actor has more sense— he does what he 
can to chime in with the likings and disliJdngs of his patron. Is the 
old fellow induced to be merry ? then does the actor do his best to make 
him so : has the old un any ill-will at his friends, or, say enemies? 
then comes the actor with something that raises the laugh against 
them. Is it proper that the Public should show his lo}-alty to his 
monarch ? then is he speedily furnished with an opportunity of joining 
the actor in a sentiment suitable to the occasion. 

It is pleasant to.see an actoi cm V!tve ?\,T«fe\«» t>q twbXXsx Vw; ^r or 
shabby he looks— the shaV^toict Vh^ \i«XXjeit. R«k vsnCwx^a >i^vi\^ 
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thousand pleasant things, long since gone, that it is a luxury to think 
o£ There he stands before you, not quite an every-day mortal, for 
you have seen him as a king, or some other great character, and you 
in a moment recall to your recollection those wild and happy moments 
of your existence that were first spent in the theatre. You do not 
foi^get the tinsel rags even that then covered the poor fellow before 
you. Know you not that the man asasted in contributing to your 
pleasure, more innocent and harmless than much that you have run 
through since ? then if you can do him a good turn do it manfully • 
foiget him not on his Benefit night, and, in the meantime, step kind- 
ly up to him and do the part of the good Samaritan. 

R. B> n. 



DIRGE. 

COMPOSXD AT THE ORATK OP A MOTHER AND HER 60N. 

Embo8om*o in one lowly grave. 
Sleep on ; 
I»Tely and pleasant while ye moyed on earth, 
Gladdening with hoasehold joys one happy hearth,— 

Where willows and where wild-flowers wave. 
In death ye undivided lie. 
Prone 'neath the heaven^ bine canopy. 
With the beaatifol greensward on yoor breast. 
Which yoor spirits look on from the dime of the blest ;- 
Sleep on^ 
Oh ! ** sleep on now, and take your rest*' 
Warm yoath and ripening age, 

Half-blown and spreading flower. 
It was not winter's withering rage 
That sear'd ye in yoor hoar 
Of wreathing smiles and sonny gladness — 
Twas Death's simoom swept through your bower, 
And tore ye down in sadness. 

Sleep on—sleep on 
In halcyon tranquillity, sweet friends j— 
Oh I could but he who bends 
Above you now. 
With pale brow, 
Blanch*d cheek, and sunken eye. 

Lie down beside ye. 
Where heart-pangs never more ooav« ul^Vv^ 
Nor any evil canVeU^ -^^^ 
And there d\e. 
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Some day when tha eold world hu crudfied 
The last lone joy the poor heart can abide. 
I do not dread to die- 
Death ia no foe of mine— 
And I have stood unshrinkingly 
Beside your shrine. 
When the cold pale mooD was glittering high. 
And the shivering stars peeped ont irom the sky. 
And the wild winds swept impetuous by, — 
And the melody of the tomb begaa 
To tremble from the spirit-land. 
In a dirge o'er the urn of mortal man. 
Flung off by an unseen hand ; 
While the bending cypress and the yew. 

The laurel and the ivy-twine. 
Aye and anon as the gust rush'd through 

Their glittering green in the soft moonshine. 
Would mingle their harp.like murmurings 
With the plaintive swell of the spirit's strings.— 
Sleep on in your turf.cover'd bed. 
In your sanctity sleep on ; 
May the morn's first smiles on its grass be shed — 
May the tear-drops oi evening bedew its head. 
And glisten unbrush'd by the wanderer's tread 
'Mong the hallow'd— the silent— the lone. 

W.K. 



FAREWELL TO THE HARP. 

Farewell, my gentle harp, farewell ! 

Thy task will soon be done ; 
And he who loved thy lonely spell 

Shall like its tones be gone — 
Gone to the place where m<Mrtal pain 
Pursues the weary heart in vain. 

I shed no tears— light passes by 

Hie pang that melts in tears— 
The stricken bosom that can sigh 

No mortal arrow bears i— 
When comes the soul*s true agony. 
The lip is hushed and calm the eye. 

Andmine has come!— no more I weep- 
No longer passion's slave ; 

My sleep must be the unwaking sleep. 
My bed must be the grave : 

Through m^ '?iWd\>tsSaiTvo moT^ «hall move. 

Or fear, or ho^» or Ya^ , ox Vwt. 



TUB BAIiD BAOL&* 
> . 'f 
1*11 have jroa ciiroaioMI, ftlii <ihro«ieltd,'taid'0D* mti ohmuleled, and lunfr 
in alUto.be.prriM<tM>tio«ta, «iid ffnmttkijmwhmtB MImK and all tongues 

shall troaie yoa in SneolaSiBcntonMn^ •• / ■■ m •■/ 

Old Cotnedjf. 

Ik one of the litde Tillages sprinkled along the delicious valley 
of the Connecticut, there stood, not 'xnany< yean'«fo, a little tavern 
called the Bald Eagle. It <v?a9 an old faflhlomldlMiildiiig with a snoall 
antique portico in fiont^ wheM/of a lili^'sdfaitifer afternoon, the wise 
men of the village assembled to read neympHp^ii^ talk politics, and 
drink beer. Befi>re the door stood a tall yellow 'si|p post, from which 
hung a white sign^ «mblajNHied<with a fierce bald4iM4ec( eagle, hold- 
ing an dive branch'fn'on»>ciBWv>iind a flaab «f Jbrked lightning in 
the other. Underneath %ds "Writftenin ^ay^ge* black letters **The 
Bald Eagle: Good Bittemihiheyit f^JK'Mfth 'And' Behst: by Jona- 
than Dewlap, Esq.'* 

One calm, ault^ summer ^Tsiiing, ithe kx^joi village politicians 
bad assembled, according to custom, at the tavern door. At the en- 
trance sat the landlord, justice of the peace and quorum, lolling in 
a rocking chair, and dozing over tibe columns of an dectioneering 
hand bin. Along the benches of the portico were seated the village 
attorney, the schoolahasterji 4ilie tailor,* and t otNr personages of leas 
note, but not less idle, nor less devoted to the affairs of the nation. 

To this worthy assembly of patriotic cttlzeiis' the schoolmaster was 
drowsily doling forth the news pf the. litest Ga^c^tt^* It was at that 
memorable epoch of our BaliQnal-hi8ton)r^;Fthaii.|,Afiiyette returned to 
visit in the evening of his day* the land that owed so much to his 
youthful enthusiasm; and' to see in thvitofl deoHna of life, the coiv- 
summation of his singular •glory ^ in the hosom of that country where 
It first began. His appmaoh -vnm «verytvh/9re.,Mled with heart- 
stirring joy. There was bilk- one voioa ^tiumigibout the land ; and 
every village through which he pftSsM, -liaiMhfaiL with rural festi- 
vities, addresses, odes, and a dinnet'at the tav^tiil 

Every step of his journey was regularly and kkkimttely recorded in 
those voluminous 'chronidea of' oUDicouatryv^-HO^'vspapen : and 
column after cdumn was filled widi long nMioeaofthe dinners he had 
eaten, and of the toasts drunk, and of the^itagvtaBg on the occasion. 

* From 'The Token, and Atlantic SoaveoiT«' fot \83&. fLOwtSatfue&^viA 
Nefv Year's Present, published at Boston. 
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As the schoolmaster detailed to the group around him an aoooHnt 
of these busy festiYals, whiob were so ]i4>idly suooeeding each other 
all over the country, the little soul he possessed kindled up within 
him. With true oratorical cmpfaasii his repeated a long list of toasts 
drunk on a jreoent oelebmtion of the kind-^ the American Eagle/ 
-^* the day we celebcaile^'-i-^ tfaa-JN^w Kwfhind Fdiv V—* th» Heroes 
who fougbt, bledf aind-dJcd'St 0anki» vUillM^ which I am one !* 
and a thousand otheis eqaally patriotit^ He was interknpted by the 
merry notes of the stage horn, twaniging in long drawn blasts orer 
the Uue hills, that skirted the Tilbig»; an^ shortly afber a dond of 
dust came roUing its- light volume along the road^ and 4he -stage 
coach wheeled iq) to- the^door«« J ./ - • 

It was (Mv«n< by a sl0i|t tbick-tset ^oung fsllpw, with a< glowing led 
faobt that pe^w4 o«A ^mimdenthe wide briaa'of ^a white bat, like 
the setting sun ikvm^beneatfa sauikmer eloud. Hewas diossed in a 
wren-tailed gingham to^t^ with . ^po^kab boles < oulside,* >aiid a pair of 
gray linea pantaloensf- b«ttaned<dowaeacliiiieg<with a jrowtof yellow 
bell buttons. His vest was stripped with red and blue : and aroond 
his neck he were a osloured silk Iwaidkerohirf, iied lin a Joan knot 
before, and tucked m at the waistbands Betfdeiumoa liia eoack 
box sat two dusty 'trawllexs in lading ca^if' and the groop-. within, 
presented^ui uneomfortBblepietaro.of the miaeaea of innreUing in 
astage^oaobintheimonthof iune. ... • - . . 

In aninslantall wasneiseAtid eonfusioDtin.thaiba&troatt: of the 
inn. TrawcUeisy tkathadJustanivadyianA^iioseiaboiititeflel off in 
the ereningi ciabGhj«aam«> cvowding-idnAwitbi Ahair i baggage ;. .asaae 
eag«vto seoure pkuses^i^nd/othem^lodginga '.LAindisjiiigroupwaaga- 
thered at<the!bar, n^tfain vviitchithiaiandiladjriWQalbouncii^ .to andfio 
in a hiifi', and glqgiing aigreat bunch afike^'liigaaome wild aniaMl 
at a i«r8»4plM¥r,' ataflking «boutiifei.cagei^iW)hi^^g its ^taiV mad jixif- 
ling its iron chain. ..<.... 

The fire ylaceuwatjfiliedtfsltlt^pijfcg' -boughs ianrt an^wsMn tofw ; 
and over it tb« watt wB0'OeiB0rMiwithadveiiti8sment8>ef tnew^lnvHited 
machines, patents- medicines, 'IsU-gBte asud turnpike- compmiiei^ and 
coarse prints of sieam^iMaats, stBgft-aMieliiC8,t4ippeaitionJi»8yaad For* 
tune's home: fikroTflo. r., In 'one>a)zner. stood 'anj«ld v&ahioood oaken 
settee, with high back' laai cradk^ 'eUwms, wh|qk ^sfidnred as a seat 
by day, atid a bed'byinight; inJanatherwasa pile<of tranksvand dif- 
ferent arddcfi- of •a>ttaFelUr*»:equipBgei jfcCMielling osolslmng here 
and there about the iloem!;: and-the-atmosphero was think with the 
smoke of tobftoeo «mI ihv Amies, of :brtmdy. - 

At length the sound of wheels was heard at the door ; * Stage 
ready,* shouted the coachman, putting his head in at the door; there 
was a hurry and bustle about the room ; the travellerB crowded out { 
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a short pause suooeeded ; the canla|^e door was dammed to in haste ; 
and the coach 'whe^ed. awajr^ and disi^peared in the dusk of the 
erenin^. -n- 

The fiomid ofits wheels iiad.hasdljc aeased tO'ls» heard, when the 
tailor entened ihe iMUMroon ifiifeh &:nepnBpa|»r in his.hand^ and strut- 
ted uprto the squire and the ^shodtoaflterr vvhcisat lalkhif . tof^ether 
upon theaettetyWithAStep that would haTodindhflnolirto tiie tragedy 
hem ef a BtroUing' theatre: H» haid< just leoetTed thft >tidiag8 that 
Lafiiyette waa on^ his waj north.* ' The clage: divrafjiad brought 
the news; tfae pnniengeia oonfiwittl ii^ It <ima in the newspapers ; 
andof €Ouitoihsre could be no doubi upon: the suiiject. it now 
became a general topic of conversatian tin the bar<»rgom. The 
▼iUagcos tame in ene byane ; bH ware-on tiiptee v att talked together, 
La&yatte^. tha JlSJUfima, the /Giik'iail I . . He moM pasp.threttgh the 
village in two da)s> frooa.tiien. -What/vBa to be donei! - The towi» 
antheritieswere at their .wils^ endyaodiVtwe^taasianciotB to know 
howsthey should. iteeiTO their TeneiaUifr tgueat, • aa-tJiejr were to receiTO 

•In the meantteie, il»e oiewdtook.wingw .tThens was a crowd at 
tiw door tof' that pest ioffioi talking rwith bieoming Beel>up(Bi<tha sub- 
ject ; the boura* in ihetstreetigareAhrae dieeis^ aadtdiouldDl ^'Lafayette 
for eves,' and fas less than taki miantesi'tbei appraadung jnbiiee was 
known and talked of in every nook> arid comer i of KheiVillage, • The 
town'authArtttesJassteiUedHi'the fittle- •back- parilDur.>(if-the> inn to 
discoB the antfMt^meiDe at'leisureiovera.ntug. o£idder|<iind:c^clude 
upen- the* neeeairy aURMgementsiftlr the> occasion. i-Jiere they con- 
tfamed with <doaed doors antH a late heuv^cand after mueh debate^ 
finally resdved to deeorate the tiiTettL bail'; tprfeq^are agieat dinner; 
eider out Ifce ndiitia; and ftike the<feneral by suspfl^. -The law- 
yer was appointed to fvtrlto an omttony>aiftdthe4Bdbt)Qfan^ an ode 
for the occasion. .< .. 

Aanigbtadbvaneed, tfae^siowdrgraduaUydii^Mnedf&vim the street. 
Stlenee auoeeeded to ths/hual ;o£ i^c/kmgi foid abthing was heard 
throughout the<viBage bat the oocasiotaal bapk>of aidogy tiie creaking 
of thettrem slgnv and'tiie mikas musioEil'aeeento «if the ene* keyed 
iiuto of the sdioolrtaRster j -who, perched at: his chamber window in 
nightgewlLand-sIilppere, seraikaded thrneigphboiiEhooi|.with'^Fire oa. 
the Mouaia3ns^^ and half ^f^Waahingtoi^riiieiiDh^' whilst the 
grocer who Irved next' door, rousad from' sweet tdareams of treade and 
brown mgar, lay tossing w his bed, (and wjahingt the deuce would 
take the schoolmaster, with Jiis Jarttin, -and Jut'tani JBoyed«flute. 

Ab day began to peep ncKt moRUBgi^ the taUas^ was seen to issue 
out of the- iim yard in the laadlord^ yellow waggon, with the negro 
liostler CsBsar, mounted behind, thumping about in the tail of the 
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vehicle, and grinning with huge delight As the grey of morning 
mellowed, life began its oourse again in the little village. The oock 
hailed the day4ight cheerily ; the sheep bleated from the hills; the 
sky grew softer and clearer ; the blue mountains caught the rising 
gun ; and the mass of wiiite vapour thatfiUed the valley, b^an to tos 
and roil itself away, like ebb of a feathery sea. Then the tniskle of 
advancing -day b^an ; doors and windows were thrown open } the 
gate creaked on its hinge ; carts rattled by ; villagers were moving 
in the streets; and the little world began to go,. like some ponderous 
machine, that, wheel after wheel, is gradually put in motion. 

In a short time the tailor was seen slowly retuoiing along the road, 
with a waggon load of pine boughs and evergreens*. The waggon 
was unloaded at the tavern door, and its precious, cargo carried up 
into the hall, where the tailor, in his shirt sleeYes, .danced and capered 
about the room, with a hatchet in one hand, and a long kniCe-in the 
other, like an Indian warrior before going to battle. ...In a moment 
the walls wero stripped of tJie .faded emblems of former holidays; 
garlands of withered roses were trampled under £Dot ; old stars that 
had lost their lustre, were seen to i^ ; and the white pine chande- 
lier was robbed of its yellow coat, and dangled from the ceiling, quite 
woe-begone and emaciated. But ere long the whole room was again 
filled with arches and garlands, and festoons, and stars, and all kinds 
of singular devices in green leaves and asparagus tops. Over the 
ciumney piece were suspended, two American flags, with a portrait 
of general Washington beneath them; and the nam^s of Trenton, 
Yorktown, Bunker HIU, &&, peeped out from ^tx^een the ever- 
greens, cut in red morocco, and fastened to the waU with a profiisioa 
of brass nails. Every part of the room was liberally decorated with 
paper eagles ; and in a comer hung a little, black ship, rigged with 
twine, and armed with a whole broadside of unLbrella tips. 

It were in vain to attempt a description of all the wondexB that 
started up beneath the tailor's hand, as from the touch oC a naagidan's 
wand, in a word, before night every thing was in readiness. Tnh 
vellers, that arrived in the evening, brought juaform^tion, that the 
general would pass through the village at noon the next day ; but 
without the slightest expectation of the jubilee that awaited him. 
The tailor was beside himself with joy, at the news ; and pictured to 
himself with good-natured self-complacency the surprise and delight 
of the venerable patriot, when he should receive the public honours 
prepared for him, and the new blue coat, with bright buttons and 
velvet collar, which was then making at his shop. 

In the meantime the landlady had been busy in making prepam. 
tions for a sumptuous dinner ; the lawyer had been locked up all day, 
hard at work upon his oration ; and the pedagogue was hard ridden 
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by tke phantom of a poetical eulogy, that bestrod his imagination 
like the night-mare. Nothing was heard in the village but the bustle 
of preparation, and the martial music of drums and fifes. For a 
whfle the'ponderous wheel of labour was seen to stand still. The dat* 
ter of the cooper's mallet was nlent, the painter left his brush, the 
cobbler his awl, and the blacksmith's bellows lay sound adeep, with 
its nose buried in thB ashes. 

The next morning at day-break, the whole military force of the 
town was marshalled forth in fnmt of the tavern, * armed and equip 
ped as the law directs.* Conspicuous among this midtitude stood the 
tailor, arrayed in a coat of his own making, tdl lace and buttons, and 
a pair of buff pantaloons, drawn up so tight that he could hardly 
touch his feet to the ground. He wor6 a military hat, shaped like a 
dam shell, with little white goose feathers stuck all round the edge. 
By his side stood the gigantic figure of the blacksmith, in rusty regi- 
mentals. At length the rdl of the drum announced the order for 
forming the ranl&s, and the valiant host displayed itself in a long 
wavering line. Here stood a tall lantern-jawed fellow, all legs, fur- 
bished up with a red waistcoat, and shining green coat, a little round 
wool hat perched on the back of his head, and downward t^tering 
off in a pair of yellow nankeens, twisted and wrinlded about the knees, 
as if his legs had been screwed into them. Beside him stood a long- 
waisted being, with a head like a hurra's nest, set off with a willow 
hat, and a face that looked as if it were made of sole leather, and a 
gash cut in the middle of it lor a mouth. Next came a little man with 
fierce black whiskers, and sugar loaf hat, equipped with a long fowl- 
ing piece, a powder horn, and a while canvass knapsack, with a red 
star on the back of it. Then a country bumpkin standing bolt up- 
right, his head elevated, his toes turned out, holding fast his gun with 
one hand, and keeping the other spread out upon his right thigh. 
Then figured the descendent of some revolutionary veteran, arrayed 
in the uniform, and bearing the arms and accoutrements of his an- 
cestor, a cocked hat on his head, a heavy musket on his shoulder, and 
on his back a large knapsack marked U. S. Here was a man in 
straw hat and gingham jacket ; and there a pale nervous fellow, but- 
toned up to the chin in a drab great-coat, to guard him against the 
morning air, and keep out the fever and ague. 

< Attention the whole I Front face I Eyes right ! Eyes left ! 
steady! Attention to the roU-call!' shouted the blacksmith in a 
voice like a volcano. * Peleg Popgun !'-~* Here.' — 'Tribulation 
Sheepshanks!' — * He~-e — e — re.'-r- * Return Jonathan Baboock !'— 
* Here.' And bo on through a whde catalogue of long liard names. 

* Attention! Shoulder— arms! Very wdl. Fall back there on 
the extreme left! No talking in the ranks ! Presents—arms I 

IV. 2 k 
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Squire Wiggins, you*re not in the Hne, if you please, a little ikrther 
in, a little farther out, there, I guess that ivill do! Carry— amis! 
Very well done. Quick tiue^ upoi your post— march \ 

The little red-ooated drummer flourished his dnuo-stSeks, the 
bandy-legged fifer stnidc up yankee doodle, Cfesar showed his ffart 6ee 
orer the horiam of a great bass drum, like the moon in an edipse, 
the tailor brandished his sword, and the whole company, wheeling 
with some oonfusion round the tavern sign post, streamed down the 
road, covered with dust, and fbUowed by a troop of draggld-lailed 
boys. 

As soon as this company had disappeared, and the dub of its dram 
ceased to be heard, the too-too of a shrill trumpet sounded acnss the 
plains, and a troop of horse came riding up. The leader was a Jolly 
round-fueed butcher, with a red fox-tail nodding over his head, and 
came spurring on, with his elbows flapping up and domm like a pair 
of wings. As he approached the taveni« he ordered the troop to wlieel 
and form a line in fhmt; a manoeuvre, which, tiiough soniewhat ar- 
duous, was nevertheless executed with wonderful skill and prediJoiL 
This body of light-horse was the pride of the whole country round ; 
and was mounted and caparisoned in a style of spiendonr, that dazded 
the eyes of all the village. Each horseman wore a cap of bear skin, 
crested with a fine-tail, a short blue jadcet, &ced with yellow, and 
profusely ornamented with red morocco and quality binding. The 
pantaloons were of the same colour as the jackets, and were trimmed 
with yellow cord. Some rode with long stirrups, some with short 
stirrups, and some with no stirrups at all ; some sat perpendicular 
upon their saddles, some at an obtuse angle, and others at an angle 
of forty-five. One was mounted on a tail one-eyed bone setter, with 
his tail and ears cropped, another on a little rod nag, with shaggy 
mane and long switch tail, and as vicfons as if the very devil were in 
him. Hero was a great fellow with long cnriy whiskers, loddng as 
fierce as Mars himself; there, a little hook-nosed creature, with red 
crest, short spurs, elbows stuck out, and jacket cocked up behind, 
looking Kke a bam door * rooster,* with his tail clipped, just prepar- 
ing to crow. 

When this formidable troop was formed to the satisfiiction of their 
leader, the word of command was given, and they went through the 
sword exercise, hewing and cutting the air in all directions, with the 
most cool and deliberate courage. The order was then given to draw 
pistols. Ready! — aim! — fire! Pop— pop — poo, went the pistoh. 
Too — ^too — ^too, went the trumpet The horses took fright at the 
sound; some plunged, otheis reared and kicked, and others started 
out of the line, and capered up and down 'like mad.* The captain 
being mtisRed with this display of the military discipline of his Uw^ 
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they wheeled off in §eedon% and rode gallantly into the tarem yaxd, 
to recruit fiom the iaidgass of the morning; 

Crowds of ooiuii^ people now oame driving in iit>ni all directions, 
to see the iun and the generaL The honest fiirmer in fagrood-brim- 
med hat, and broad-skirted ooat, j<^ed slovdy on, with ins wife and 
half a doaen bloonung daughters^ in a square-top chaise ; and coun- 
try beaux in aU their Sunday finery, eane racing akng in waggons, 
or. partuiing. round on horseback to win a sideWng look fiomsome fiur 
country .lass ha gipsy hat and blue ribbons. 

In the meantime the schoolmaster was far from being idle. His 
flchfllftrs had been assembled at an earfy hour, and aftera deal of 
dxilliog and good adnce, were arranged in a line in front ef the school- 
house, to. bask in. the sun,, and wait fiM* the generals The little girls 
had wreaths of roses upon thdr heads,, and baskets of flowBiv in their 
handa; and the bays carried bibles, and wore papenienthttr hats, in 
scribed .* Welcome JLialayetto* ' The schoolnuet^ walked up and down 
before them^ ^th a rataain his handy repeating to hims^f his poetic 
eulogy ; stoppiiy now and then to rap i^me unlucky little rogue over 
the knuckles for misdemeanour; shaking one to make him turn out 
his- toes; and pulUi:^ another's ear to. make him hold up his head 
and look like a man. 

In this manner the morning wore away, and the hour at which it 
had beep rumoured that the general was to arrive, drew near. The 
whole military force, both foot and horse, was then summoned toge- 
ther in front of the tavern^ and formed into a hollow square, and the 
colonel, a swarthy knight of the forge, by the aid of a scrawl written 
by the squire and placed in the crown of his hat| made a most 
eloquent and patriotic harangue, in. which he called the SQldiers his 
' brothers in arms, the hope of their country^ the terror of their ene- 
mies, the bulwark of liberty^ and the. safeguard of the &ir sex.' 
They were then wheeled back again into aline, and dismissed for ten 
minutes. i 

An hour or two previous, an honest old black, named Boaz, had 
been stationed upon the high road, not far from the entrance of the 
village, equipped with a loaded gun, which he was ordered to dis- 
charge by way of signal, as soon as the general should appear. Full 
of the importance and dignity of his office,. Boas marched to and 
fine across the dusty road, with his musket ready cocked, and his 
-finger on the trigger. This maoceuvering in the 9un^. hpwever, di- 
minished the temperature of his enthusiasm, in propodction as it in- 
creased that of his body ; till at length he sat down, on a stump in the 
shade, and leaning his nuisket against the trunk, of a tree, took a 
short-stemmed pipe out of his pocket, and began to smoke. As noon- 
day drew near, he grew hungry, and home-sick f his heart sunk into 

2k2 
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his stomach. His African philosophy dwindled apace into a mere 
theory. Overpowered by the heat of the weoihery k» gnm drowsy, 
his pipe fell fh>m his moathy hishead k»t its^qnipcdset and drvoped, 
like a poppy, upon his bveasl, and sliding :g»itiy itma. his:ssak, he 
fell asleep at the root of the tree. He waaanwaediifiDm his slumber 
by the noise of an empty waggon, that came nttUag aloatgia-cnsi 
road near him. Thus suddenly awakened, the tboMgfafc of .ti»-geiie- 
ral's approach, the idea of being caught sleeping sA hit fuak^ and the 
shame of having given the signtd toe late, flashed- togethar aoiosi Iw 
bewildered mind, and springing upon hisfBoti, ho:Caaght hi»misket, 
shut both eyes, and fired, to the:«tter oonstematiaB of the wagigwMr, 
whose homes took firight at the eound^ and became nnnnMingniMp 
Poor Boaa, when he saw the mistake he had made, and the. mischief 
he had dene^ did not wait long to delibeiate, but throwing hip^ jpans- 
ket over, his shoulder, bounded into the woodsy aaid was o|U of siglit 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

The sharp report of the gun rang fiur>and widot tl^rougk the hiisb 
of noontide awakening many a drowsy >echo that grumbled in the 
distance, like a man aroused untiiUfeiy from h^.rQat.. . Ajt. the. sound 
of the long expected signal gun, .the whole vUlage was, pnt in motioD. 
The drum beat to order, the ranks were, formsdt.in .haste, «nd. the 
v^hole military £)rce moved off- to «es9firt tke gewewLii^ amid .the 
waving of banners^ the. coll of ;dmm9t.th^ SQJQ9{^n of il&ek sndthe 
twangof the horse trumpets >. > . «'. ; .in..': , 1 1 r.:. 

All was Bomr. aaxioua expeetatioQtat jlihev]iU9ge.,...1'h(9^.anQmeDtB 
passed like hours. The Jawyecrajqaeared;^ the; ^yecn.deor, with his 

speech in his hand ; the eohoolmaster ^andiiMf Pff^olar^iStoodbroiluV 
in the sun, and many a seaoohuig look was cast; 9iHMp^;t,^d]|f|y high- 
way to descry some indication .of th#ir guest'e. afififinfih. iSometimes 
a little doud of dast rolling along the distsstt road weaild choat them 
with a vain iltosion. Then the lepoctetf: musketry, and( the. roll of 
drums, rattling among the hills, end dying en the breeaoi would in- 
spire the fugitive hopet, tiiat he had atiength ariived»atid aJmurmur 
of eager expectation would ran from, month to mmith. . * There he 
comes ! that*s he/ and the people, would. crowd into the .street to be 
again disappointed. 

One o'clock arrived | tHo, three, but no^genemli.- The dinner was 
over-done, the landlady in great tribulation, the cook in a great pas 
sion. The gloom of disappointment began to settle, on many a coun- 
tenance. ' The people looked doubtingly at each other and guessed. 
The sky, too, began to lower. Volumes of bbck clouds piled them- 
selves up in the west, and threatened a storm. The ducks .were un- 
usually noisy and quarrelsome around the green pool' in the stable 
j^ard i and a flock of ill-boding crows were holding ominous oonsultt- 
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tion rouiidthetopofataUpiiie. Every thing gave {ndlaUion of an 
approoching thunder gust A distant irregular peal rattled along 
the sky like a valley of musketry. They thought it ^ras a salute to 
the general. Soon after the air grew damp and misty, it began to 
diuate^ a £bw drq» pattered 4fa the roofli, and it set in to lain. 

A scene of confusion ensued. The pedagogue and his disciples 
took sheltMT in the sidiooUumse, the crowd dispersed in all directions, 
with handkercfaieft throvn over their heads, and their gowns tucked 
up, and eyery thing looked dismal and disheartening. The bar- 
room was fiiU of diseonsolate fiuMS. Some tried to keep their spirits 
up by drinking, otheots wished to laugh the matter off, and others 
stood with their hands in their pockets looking out of the window to 
see it rain, and middng wry faces. 

Night drew on apace, and the rain continued. Still nothing was 
to be heard of the generaL Some were for despatching a messenger 
to ascertain the cause of this delay, but who would go out in such a 
storm ! At lei^^ the monotonous too-too of the horse trumpet was 
heard, there was« great clattering and splashing of hoofis at the door, 
and the troop reined up, spattered with mud, drenched through and 
through, and completely crest-&llen, Not long after, the foot com- 
pany came straggling in, dripping wet, and diminished to one half its 
number by desertions. The tailor entered the bar-room reeking and 
disconsolate, a complete epitome of the miseries of human life writ- 
ten in his face. The feathers were torn out of his dam shell hat, 
his coat was thoroughly spunged, his boots full of water, and his buff 
pantaloons dung tighter than ever to his little legs. He trembled 
like a leaf; one might have taken him for Fever and Ague personi- 
fied. The blacksmith on the contrary, seemed to dread the water as 
little as if it were his dement. The rain did not penetrate him, and 
he rolled into the bar-roc»n like a great sea-calf, that after sporting 
about in the waves, tumbles himself out upon the sand to dry. 

A thousand questions were asked at once about the general, but 
there was no body to answer them. They had seen nothing of him, 
they had heard nothing of him, they knew nothing of him ! Their 
spirits and patience were completely soaked out of them ; no patriotism 
was proof against such torrents of rain. 

£very heart seemed now to sink in despair. Every hope had 

given way, when the twang of the stage horn was heard, sending 

forth its long drawn cadences, and enlivening the gloom of a rainy 

twilight. The coach dashed up to the door. It was empty, not a 

solitary passenger. The coachman came in without a dry thread 

about him. A little stream of water trickled down his back from 

the rim of his hat. There was something dismally ominous in his 

look, he seemed to be a messenger of bad news. 

2k3 
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* The gin'ral !— the gin'ral I— where's the gin*ral V 

* He's gone on by another road. So much for the opposition line 
and the new turnpike !* said the coachman, as he tessed off a glass 
of New England. 

* He has lost a ^eech 1* said the lawyer. * He has lost a coat !' 
said the tailor. ' He has lost a dinner 1* said the landlord. 

It was a gloomy night at the Bald Eagle. A few boon oompa- 
nicHis sat late over their botUe, drank hard» and tried to be merry; 
but it would not do. Good humour flagged, the jokes were bad, the 
laughter forced, and one after another slunk away to bed, full of bad 
liquor, and reeling with the fumes of brandy and beer. 



SONG. 

Thb gloamin star was blinkin* in the sky sae blue. 

The guwan had falded up its fiinge on the lea. 
And the black-bird had forsaken the loftiest bough. 

To woo his happy mate 'maog the leaves o' the tree ; 
And we were far awa' in the deep and dowie dell. 

Where nae ane o' the warP to listen was near. 
When first roy lassie deigned the tender tale to tell. 

To tell me the tale that Is sweetest to hear. 

It was na o* the gowd that makes the miser fain. 

It was na o' the gems that glitter on a crown. 
It was na o' the trappings o* pleasure's empty train. 

Nor deeds o* the warrior that lead to renown : 
•Twas o' that secret charm that the bosom can prove. 

The joy that awakes when with her we love dear ; 
*Twas the breathing o* the vow o' heart-felt love. 

Oh! this is the tale that is sweetest to hear. 

Oar seat was 'mang the wild flowers that bordered the stream, 

And we sat till the light o* the mnrnln* came ; 
For the cares o* the warl' had a* vanished like a dream. 

And oar bosoms knew a bliss that knows not a name. 
Her locks were hang around wi* the dawnin's dewy drop»» 

Ajid bonnie was her cheek as the blossom on the brier. 
Bat the loveliest o* a* were the pore and simple lips 

That told me the tale that is sweetest to hear. 

Oh I fairest grows the floweret nnaided by art. 

And sweet is the hinny in the bloom o* the haw i 
The hame o' our childhood is dear to our heart. 

But the lassie o* oar love Is dearer than a*. 
The sun may cease to rise when the momin* star is set. 

And nature cease to change wi* changin* o* the year ; 
But never sliall my bosom the maiden forget. 

Who tald me the tale that is sweetest to hear. 
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BALLAD OF CRESENTIUS. 

I LooK'D upon his brow,— no sign 

Of guilt or fear wm there. 
He stood as proud by that deaUushrioe 
■ As even o*er Despair 
He had a power ; in his eye 
There was a quenchless energy, 

A spirit that could dare 
The deadliest form that Death could take. 
And dare it for the daring's sake. 

He stood, the fetters on his hand. 

He raised them haughtily ; 
And had that grasp beeu on the brand. 

It could not wave on high 
With freer pride than it waved now -, 
Around he looked with changeless brow 

On many a torture nigh } 
The rack, the chain, the axe, the wheel. 
And, worst of all, his own red steeL 

I saw him once before ; he rode 

Upon a coal-black steed. 
And tens of thousands throngM the road. 

And bade their warrior speed. 
His helm, his breastplate, were of gold. 
And graved with many dint, that told 

Of many a soldier's deed ; 
The sun shone on his sparkling mail. 
And danced his snow-plume on the gale. 

But now he stood chained and alone^ 

The headsman by his side. 
The plume, the helm, the charger gone } 

Tlie sword, which had defied 
The mightiest, lay broken near : 
And yet no sign or sound of fear 

Came from that lip of pride ; 
And never king or conqueror's brow 
Wore higher look than did his now. 

He bent beneath the headsman's stroke 

With an uncovered eye ; 
A wild shout from the numbers broke 

Who throng'd to see him die. 
It was a peop)e*s loud acclaim. 
The voice of anger and of shame 

A nation's funeral cry, 
Rome's wail above her only son. 
Her patriot aud her latest one. 

MlSe I^NDOM. 
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THE LOVE-SICK MAID. 

A TALE OF THE OLD GOBBALS. 

The old barony of Gorbals, which now forms on important sabiub 
of Gla£gow, was in former times celebrated for its manufiMlory of 
swords, harquebusses, and other implements of war. People vbo 
oould not command the real Ferraras were accustomed to uphold the 
blades of the Gorbals, as being little inferior to them in temper and 
delicacy of edge ; and its Iiarquebuases or hand-guns were on all hands 
admitted to equal those of Ghent, Milan, or Paris. Dim shadow 
of this ancient renown may be traced down even to the present dsf. 
Families still exist who through a long line of ancestry have figured 
as gunsmiths, cutlers, or turners; and it is a remarkable fact, thit, 
till within these lew years, the only individuals in the west of Scot> 
land who manufactured guus, were to be found in this old barony. 

During the wars between England and Scotland, few places win 
busier or merrier than the Gorbals, or Gor&dZt, as It was then called 
— a name perhaps derived in some ^Tay from corbeUt, a term used lo 
fortification and architecture. But at no time had it ever presented such 
an appearance of business and bustle, as when the Regent Mumy, 
in the year 1568, was lying at Glasgow with his forces, and nem 
arrived of tlie escape of Queen Mary fh>m Lochleven Gastle. Njf ht 
and day the smithy's furnace belched forth its sparkling smoke, ind 
the cutler's wheel fomid no pause to its gyrations. The Lafid of 
Elphinston was at that period Baron of the Gorbals, and fiinned ooe 
of the confederated lords who had compelled Mary to renounce Jier 
crown, and nominated Murray to the regency during the minority 
of her in£mt son. His castle or rather tower (which the modem 
Goths of the Gorbals first converted into a police office and aftemvdi 
abandoned and dismantled) was situated in the heart of the viflvOf 
and as it had a chapel attached to it, and numerous buildiiigs bekiig- 
ing to tiie ecclesiastics,* he was able to accommodate a lai^ propor- 
tion ol* the Regent's followers. It was here, on the 12th of Alty, 
1568, that the iiegent's army rendezvoused, and from this pbre it 
issued, to meet and give battle to the Queen's forces, who were, with 
their unfortunate huly, on their ^vay to Dumbarton castle. The 
Queen's road from Hamilton to that stronghold passed through the 
vilhige of Langside, a place not two miles south from the Gorbals, 
and there Murray pitched his camp, with the resolution of disiputiii^ 

* This place is still distinguished by the name of the Chap<>l Clos«>* aud, 
(thanks to our Irish friends.) contains, we believe, as naany Cathnlicii at thb 
dty as ever it did before the Reformation. 
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the passage. The result is well known. The Queen's army was' 
defeated, and she herself— obliged to fly — sought shelter and protection ' 
in England, where, to the eTerlasting infamy of her cousin Elizabeth, ' 
fllie only found a prison, an axe, and a block. 

In Glasgow, the sound of the camion was distinctly i^ard, and from 
some of its elerations the movemmls even of the home armies were 
aeeii. Most of the people were of the lefomwd religion, and therefore 
in fsLfoar ef the Regent and his army ; bat stiU tbece were many 
hearts that sympathlaed with tiie cause of their young and beautiful 
Queen, tor, whatever widced men might say, she had ever been 
gentle and geneioas to her people— *no-ac!ti of oppression had stained 
her rrign-^and even in that which she held dearest'-^her religion— 
she had dit^Iayedinom tolerSDoce, a thousand times, than those who 
opposed her and who boasted apurer faith. For two or three hours 
a dreadful araciety pretailed as to the result of the contest, and ru- 
mours of every kind were afloat, till at first stragglers, and at length 
a portion of the Rent's army, aamounoed, too truly, that Mary 
Queen of SScothnd was miserably defeated, and flying, like a hunted 
deer, before her sB;vage subjects. ^ 

Though many wished such a result, there was Kttie rejoicing over 
it; for however the Queen*^ cause might be disUked' while her for- 
tunes were doubtfsl, Hotu that she was driven to the wall and over, 
taken by calamity, oid prejudices gave way to compassion, and all 
her grace and generosity^er youth; her beauty, and her accomplish- 
ments-^her kind looks, words, and actietiH,' to high tad low alike, 
even when insulted by rade and uncivil tohgUM, wer6 remembered 
in her ifiivour. The women, especially, whdare ever strong hi gentle 
pHy, aiid who judge of the right and wrong of a cause merely as it 
afibcts thdr own filings, began to waSlftr theli* poor young Queen, 
and flbme of them hesitaited not' to use the privilege of their tongues 
in attaddng her triumphant enemieft As party after party of the 
Regent's army returned to the Gorbais-^jfome of them wiping their 
bloody swords on their horses'' manes— they were saluted hy such ex- 
clamations as these:— ** Hiecb, sits! hech sirs! bonny wark yeVe 
been at, nae doubt, and manly— chasing out o* the kingdom a poor 
bit lassie, that was just owre gude for ye— and a' to ihvour that bas- 
tard brither o' hers, wha might think diame to baud up his head in 
honest men's company, seeing the way he has used her ! Gae wa', 
and sing psalms, ye ilkfhured loons, now that your dirty day's darg's 
owre ; for, after what ye have done, ye dinna deserve to look a bonny 
lassie in the fiice again !" 

Besides a sympathy in the fate of the Queen, there were other 
causes at work to chedc any strong exultation over the victory. Many 
of the victors themselves had friends and relations in the Queen's 
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anny, and now that the fervour of the combat was over, a veiy na- 
tural interest arose regarding them. In this situation was Banm 
Eiphinston, whose young son, Master Patrick, as he was called, 
had, in the teeth of his father's will, espoused the cause of Queen 
Mary. Masl^ Patrick was a universal favourite throughout the 
barony, beln^Phandsome, generous, brave, and accessible ; and deep 
was the interest whieh all fait as to his probiible &te. Rumours 
were abroad that he had AQlen in the Md, and some even went so 
far as to affirm, that they had seen him lying desperately wounded; 
but no certain or satisfactory intelligence could be gained respecting 
him, and several days paswd over in this tantaliadng state. 

It might be neariy a weidc after the battle, wiien the excitement 
it created had In soone nteesurB subrided, that a numerous and h^ 
rogeneous parky were assembled in the latge hall of Mrs Ogilvie's 
hostelry, which was dignified by the sign ef the Boar's Head, and 
which then formed the only house of public entertainment in the 
Gorbals.* Many of the wounded had been carried there ; and upon 
the numerous benches which graceid the hall might be seen some 
lying with bandaged heads or freshly amputated limbs, among whom 
stalked a chimrgeon, or physician, inquiring into thdrNliflfarent cases. 
Others, apparently unhnrt» were formed into dustens^ and enjoying 
themsdves over their ** mugs of nappy ale,** in dfacussing the signs 
of the times, and the aoddents of the day. In one comer sat a core 
of cutlers, — ^fellows of infinite dexterity in giving an edge to a sword, 
-^irho, afber the great exertions which the battle caBedfbrth, thought 
themselves entitled to no measured relaxation. They were reddess 
dogs, all— taring little fbr any cause — and dividing their time be* 
twe^i violent exertion at their grinding wheels, and violent diiddiig 
at the Boar's Head, the last being by far the heaviest work of the 
two. In spite of invalids, or any other consideration^ one of them 
was singing, with clenched fists, shut teeth, and gleaming eye» the 
following ditty, which received no attention fW)m any but 1^ own 
company, who cheered him on by sndi excbunatlons aa — ** WeU 
done, Ralph Munn l-— Go on, my pretty fellow !*•- 

Three tbings that do make a man lean<— 
Small beer, bread and daeese, and a bold quean. 

And sing Fal ! 
Three things that do make a man fat — 
Roast beef, boiled beef, and the ale tap. 

And sing Fal 1 

* The bailding of this ancient hostelry was taken down Bot very annr 
years ago, and a new common-place hoiise pat in its stead. In the ttsv 
building, there is a small spirit.diop, which still honourably retidnB the ligB 
of the Boar's Head. 
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Three thingi fhat do make a man poor— 
Hunting, hawking, and keeping ane 
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And sing Fall 
{JBurihen)—lt*B an auld sang, and a true sang, 

Never let man trust woman too lang I 
(CAorttf)— Fallal-limmna, Fal-lalliUillilla, &c. &tf| 

It would be impoKiUe to oonyey to the render any oonoepdon of 
e maniacal fury with which the chorus of <' Fal-lBUilliliiUa" wns 
oeired. The cutlere simultaneously xose, and, fiinfing up their 
ms to heaven, screamed it out, in yells that drowned every other 
dse in the hostelry. But they were speedily checked by the re- 
onstrances of their landlady. " For shamo, Sirs ! yelling at sic a 
te, and your poor young mistress lying in a sick bed 1*' 
« What ! is pretty Mistress Martha ailing ?" said one of Ihe cut- 
n; for Martha, the daughter of their mistresi^ who carried on the 
isinesB on the death of their masterf was a mighty &Towite with 
A workmen. 

" Ailing ? She has not had a hale hour ever sinoe the battle— and 
sets ye iU to be sitting there routing, as if there ware na a sair 
sad or a sair heart in the town.*' 

*' Nay, landlady, we did not know any thing was witmg-— and here 
B shall drink a bumper to pretty Martha's health ■ and if any one 
ya she is not the prettiest, as well as best, lady on both sides of the 
Iter, we shall hold his nose to the roughening stone.'* 
<* WeQ, that's spoken like civil gentlemen," said the hmdlady. 
And now I will be able to let myself be heard. Dr Maodutch I 
e exclaimed at the top of her voice. *' Where's the Doctor ? Ay, 
•octor, there's an express here for you. You're to gang and wait 
1 the Baron without delay. Poor gentleman ! I doubt he's takin' 
s son's death to heart." 

The Doctor, or chiruigeour^an officious, formal, goodoiatured 
an — ^was not a little gratified to find that he was iu demand in such 
high quarter, and particularly that the fact was made known to so 
any auditors. He buckled up a wound which he had been dressing, 
ith little attention to the wry faces of his patient, and adjusting his 
3ak about him, proceeded with all decent dexterity to wait upon 
aron Elphinston. ^« The Baron ushered him into one of his private 
Murtments. ** My son, doctor,'' said the Baron,—'* poor Patrick — 
IS at length been found. Some of my own knaves whose hearts he 
id gained, have, it seems, been keeping him in hiding ever since the 
ittle, for he was sorely wounded, and he instructed them not to dis- 
ose his situation. But he was yesterday seized with a giddy fever, 

* TUs-wtu tiie fiivourite soog of the last of the Gorfoals cutlers, and for 
8 sake we preserve H. 
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in consequence of his iroimds, and his attendiflitB became so ahurmed 
as at length to by the truth before me. I haire seen him, doctor; 
but he is insensiUe to eivtry thii^. Now, I have sent for you, that 
you may attend him ; bat, chiefly, as a trust-worthy roan, that >-oa 
may havskiuB^pmreyed to some more fitting and sahibrious place 
than the bMPrtiich he now occupies. He cannot be brought here 
without disoowy, filled as the place now is by so many oi the Queen's 
enemies, and if he were taken, not even my inflOencse eoHld protect 
him from fine or imprisonment, or perhaps from death. Upon 
your fidelity, as I said, I nsly* as well as upon your sldU in treating 
him according to his need.'' 

** My.lord,** said the doctor, ^ nothing would more gntify me than 
to shelter aiid treat Master Patrick under ray own poor roo£ But 
since the combat at Langside, my house has been finequently searched, 
in the hope of finding some of the Queen's friends, who might be 
driven to seek my skill in ohirurgery. I therefore could not ensoie 
him safety with me ; bat 1 bethink me ef a worthy and cfaaritaUe lady, 
who is famished with all aooommodations, and who would be proud 
to give- him protection. May £ mention the widow of good old MaS" 
ter Menzies, wlio made so much &m« and: money by his skiU in cut- 
tUng not only weapons of war but chirurgioal instruments?" 

<* An excellent worthy woBaa," said the Barony *' and rich withal. 
She is, I believe, of better lineage than her husband was ; >-et she 
disdains not to continue hfs busiaess, through his workmen, and to 
keep up his ancient credit as ar grinder in iron;. Hie thfle, good doc- 
tor, and make arrangements with all speed, for I shall not be at ease 
till poor Pfttrick is removed to a eomfortabla and safe dwelling.** 

The doctor #sund the widow in all respects agreeablL— nay, eager 
to receive Master Patrick under her roof, " not only/* as she said, 
<< because of the honour it conferred on her humble dwelling, but 
because of the afiection which she, in common wi^ every body, bore 
him :"— and accordingly, under doud of night, the }t)ang Master ms 
unconsciously omiveyed to the richly furnished and conunodioos man* 
sion of Mrs Menzies. The strictest secresy was enjoined and pro* 
mised. ** Indeed," said the old lady, ** I caimot even acquaint my 
daughter Martha, for she, poor girl, is so unwell that she will not 
listen to any thing. And it has occurred to me, doctor, as being iu 
some degree fortunate that your presence should be required hen^ 
for I ^yisli to consult with you about my daughter's present unhappy 
state. She docs not eat as much as would serve a sparrow, but h'es 
tossing a- bed all du}-, fetching heavy sighs, and moaning iu a most 
pitiful manner. I sent for Mrs Ogilvie of the Boar's Head, who is 
skilled in all sorts of complaints, but Martha could not be pfefaikd 
pii to take one single cup of her vegetable waters." 
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*' I always supposed Mrs Martha to be a sensible giri,** said the 
doctiur, '* and now I know it. These vegetaUe wat6rs, my good lady, 
are nothing but a deyilish compound of treacle and poisonous roots, 
enough to sicken a dromedary, let alone a Christian. What, indeed, 
can Mrs Ogilvie know of the noble arts of Phudc and Chirur- 
gery ? Only let me see the young lady, and I will ^minister such 
medicaments, as will, under Heaven's blessing, restore her to her 
wonted lustihood." 

'* If she would only take them,*' sighed the mother ; ** but, alas, doc- 
tor, I fear me you would not commend her good sense, did you hear 
her foolish and inappropriate conversation, and see the maimer in 
which she sometimes behaves. Indeed, I often think that the late 
unhappy battle has turned her head. She is ever inquiring about it, 
and takes no thought of household matters. Nay, she would be out 
one morning, to search for the dead, as she said, and she talked so 
vnldly that I was obliged to make fast the door of her chamber. And 
when I have found her weeping, and asked her why she did so, she 
has answered, * Is it not enough to make all people weep, to think of 
father lighting against son ?' — and then she would say, that all her 
tears could not wash out the dear blood that was shed at Langside." 

'* The case is not a little alarming,'* said the doctor, putting en 
one of his foreboding looks ; ** yet I would fain comfort myself with 
the hope, that the poor young lady is not entirely crazed, and that 
proper treatment may yet bring her into her right judgment. Lead 
me to her incontinently, good Mrs Menzies, for I doubt she is in a 
critical situation." 

Martha was sitting by the b^ side, in a languishing and disotmso- 
late posture, as her mother ushered in worthy Dr Maodutch. She 
little expected the visit of a ph}sidan, and still less wished it; for her 
troul^e was beyond the reach of doctors and drugs. 

'* Here, Martha, 1 have brought you our excellent friend Dr 
Macclutch, to inquire into your state," said the mother. 

*< How is my fair young lady ?" was the salutation of the good- 
natured leech. 

" I am well— quite well — ^indeed, I am," said Martha, for the ap- 
pearance of the doctor merely annoyed her. 

" You look, it is true, in lusty health," was the answer, " and are 
in no measure emaciated ; yet, my good 3 oung lady, these are but 
deceiving symptoms, and not at all to be trusted. Your worthy 
mother informs me that you are ailing: what is it you com^ 
plain of?" 

^ I complain of nothing, doctor,-^of nothing," she added, weep- 
giiiy *' but a wretched worid — a world full of strife and evil passions 
— wbere worth perishes, and hope is ever blasted — ^where Might 

IV. 2 L 
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makes Right, and love, and truth, and honour, are trampled to the 
dust — ^where father fights against son, and the best blood of all the 
land is shed like water." 

** True, lady, we must all lament the late unhappy strug^e, by 
fvhich I mj-self ^ve been greatly embarrassed ; but now that Mary, 
umquhile Qued^has fled to England, we may look for peaceful and 
liappy days." 

** You may — /never can ; for that which made life sweet to me, 
and the earth beautiful, is for ever lost, and no hope — no wish — n- 
mains to my poor fancy, except the grave." 

The doctor now began to be assured that his patient's head was af- 
fected. ** Suffer me, my dear young lady," he said, ** to feel your 
pulse. Ay, — it is rather feverish, and we must plilebotomi2& 
Where lies your chief ailment ?" 

Martha almost instincUvely pressed her hand on her heart, while 
the doctor, unseen by her, touched his forehead significantly with his 
finger. At this last sign, the poor mother fell a crying. ** O Martha, 
love ! what makes you lose your senses, and speak in that way ? will 
you break my heart altogether ! And what makes that weary battle 
afHict you so ? You have lost no friend, and had no hand in it If 
} ou had been cut on the head, you might have had some cause for 
raving, as poor Master Patrick is doing'*— 

*' Hush !" said the Doctor, holding out his hand, and the old lady 
checked herself instantaneously. But a name had struck the ear of 
Martha, too deeply cherished to pass umioticed. 

*< Master Patrick!" she exclaimed, rising eagerly from her seat, 
~<.<* What said you of the young M&ster Elphinsloiif — Is he not 
lost — slain — dead? Or, — O merciful God!— 4loes he yet live and 
bireathe ?*' 

<* The young Master Patrick," stammered out the doctor, "is a 
gentlraMn of whom, my good young lady, it would be indeooroos— 
I mean imprudent, to speak, seeing that his worthy fiither, the 
Baron"— 

" He lives!" interrupted Martha. *^ Say that he lives, or my 
heart will burst!" 

*» That the young master lives," returned the doctor, «may be 
predicated or indeed affirmed, without breaking faith, or saykig Ita 
what lady's house he lives, or what learned chiruiigeon has been Iip 
trusted with his critical case." 

' " Enough — he lives," inurmured Martha, sinking bark Into Imt 

chair, while her face, which before was highly flushed, ImouM- 

deadly pale. *' But he is wounded," she added, reeoveriog hdiid^ 

after a pause — '* dying, perhaps — I know it all — and under yviu'laant 

doctor, I can see that— but In what lady's house ? Is it indaed mf 
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Sere? within these waUi? Do I guess aright, or is my head in truth 
deranged ?*' 

*' Who could have told you ?*' said the simple chirurgeon. *' I am 
sure unless your mother has" — 

<* Nay, doctor," said the old lady, ** blame me not, for unless it was 
yourself even now, 1 am sure — But, in truth, we 'have nothing to 
fear from Martha, and if it gives her comfort to know that young 
Master Patrick is under this roof, why should we withhold it?" 

<* Why, indeed, dearest mother ?" said Martha, sinking into her 
arms, and giving vent to her feelings in a flood of tears. ** Leave 
me/* she added, " leave me for a little, until this foolish weakness is 
over. Master Patrick, you know, was an old friend — an acquaintance, 
whom we all thought lost, and blame me not if I should be moved 
to hear of his safety. Leave me for a little, that I may compose my- 
self." 

Scarcely had the mother and ph}^cian left the apartment — scarcely 
had the door closed upon them, ere Martha was cm her knees, breath- 
ing a silent but heartfelt thanksgiving to Heaven, for restoring to this 
world of hope him upon whom all her happiness rested. She rose 
from her devotion with calm and elevated feelings, and proceeded tp 
dress herself in simple attire. " I will attend him,*' she said to her- 
self, *<and administer to his wants; for what hand but mine should 
' soothe his aching head ?" 

The young Master Elphinston had not had a conscious moment 
from the time he had been brought under the roof of Mrs Menzies. 
The fever which had seized his brain ^ras at its height, and he con- 
tinued to' rave as if he. were still in the midst of the battle. But 
when Martha entered his apartment, and knelt by his bedside, he 
became suddenly silent, and gazed earnestly at her. " Do you know 
me. Master Patrick?" she whispered tenderly, as she parted the 
raven locks that hung dishevelled over his burning brow. 

** I know you,'* said the young man. " You are a vision 
from heaven of my own Martha, come to mock me when the battle's 
lost. But do not leave me, for even in dreams, and on the Uoody 
field, would I see that sweet face I" 

** O Patrick I this is no dream — ^no visicm ! You have been sorely 
wounded, and now lie in safety under my mother's roof.'' 

'* Ay, we fought it bravely — ^inch by inch. But where's the traitor 
brother? Has he escaped the sword? Down with the bastard — 
Instard in body and soul ! And <Ae— our Queen ! whither doth she 
fly? Are ye men, that ye would hunt the stricken deer ? O, shame 
on your recreant souls ! One bold struggle yet, my noble fellows, 
and the day is ours ! Cowards I Do you shrink before these rebels ? 
Follow me I The Queen^the Queen !'' 

2 
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** Alas, his mind still lingers In the giddy iight," said the mother. 
"Speak to him, Martha^ of home." 

But Martha could not speak ; her heart was swelling, and she ivu 
obliged to bury her &ce in the clothes, and sob aloud. 

**Who weeps?" continued the young master. ** Is it thee, 
Martha, my own love? You were ever tender-hearted, and well 
may weep, to see the banner of our Queen stricken in the dust. To 
horse ! Did I not say I would save her ? Hal my father ! why do 
you hold my arm ? I dare not strike thee — ^nor curse thee — but let 
me away I Would you have me play lagger in the light, (Ud man, 
and stain your family scutcheon ? It must not be — ^let me off! 
Who is this that dures to hold me down ? Knave ! Ruffian ! who 
are you ?" 

** Your very good friend, Dr Macdutch, Master Patrick," said 
the doctor, who was exerting himself strenuously to keep the youiig 
man in bed. 

*< Macdutch ! Ha, ha, ha ! That is good. How goes your mar- 
ket, doctor? Do you still poison as well as ever? Who is so fortunate 
as to be your gravedigger? What are your burial charges? Have 
you brought the coffin with you ? Don*t pinch it — ^who cares for 
fir ? — give the poor creature elbow-room ; *tis all he will ever re- 
quire, since you have relieved him of his complaints. A fee ? You 
will find it in his denched fist. It wont open without the knife. 
Bravely done ! What signify the fingers and thumbs of a dead man ? 
But the teeth.1 — secure the teeth, doctor: they go for something, 
and, to speak tnith, you have need of a few yourself. Hollo ! Have 
you got a wife ? Is she good at the needle, for she will be kept busy 
with shrouds." 

" This, dear Master Patrick," said the doctor, somewhat mortified, 
" is good Mra Menzies, in whose house you are, and this is her 
daughter, Mrs Martha." 

"Martha!'* echoed Patrick, sinking back in feebleness upon his 
couch, for his fits of raving were but of short duration ; ** Martha! 
1 know it all. She is dead, for the doctor has been here, and I have 
seen her vision. Then, what have I to live for, since love and glory 
have departed £rom this earth. Come again, sweet vision ! and hang 
over me in my dreams." And thus murmuring, he gradually 
fell into a slumber. 

Two or three days passed over in this state, during which Martha 
was unwearied in her attendance at the sick bed of the young Master. 
In the evenings, the baron regularly visited his son, and spent sevttnl 
hours in his presence, for Patrick, although he may have ofiended by 
espouang the cause of Queen Mary, had all along been the favourite 
of his father. At length the danger of the fever was overcome by a 
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vigorous 0(ni8titution, and the young Master became gradually oon- 
sdous of his situation. 1 1 vns to him a delightful feding to fiiid himself 
tended by the one whom he lored best, and though weak and emaci- 
ated, never had he experienced so much cahnMias as during the 
days of his convalescence. " For sudi 'a hftne/* he said **it is 
Worth being unwell. And, O Martha 1 when- 1 tfm&irly better, 
my first care will be to make- you mine ibr ever, 'You fear my 
father ; but he is too deeply interested in me, to stand ib the wuy of 
my happiness, and were it otherwise, he must iiow know your excel->> 
lence, and be proud to call you his daughter.*' ' 

It was after a week or two had elapsed, and Patrick' was so far re- 
covered as to be able to walkabout, although he' stifl confined him- 
sdf to the house, that the Baron Elphinston requested a private ia- 
terview with Dr Macdutch. ** 1 have sent fbr >yon, good doctor,*' 
he said, ** in order to express my satisfiictiim at the attention you 
have- paid poor Patrick during his severe illness, and the fidelity with 
which you have otherwise conducted yourself. This is but a poor re- 
compense fcHT yoiir services,**^ he added, placing a purse 3u the- doc 
tor's hand. *< Nay, put it up. It was not on that aooeunfe alone, that 
1 sent for you. What I wished to consult yoii abotit was. another 
matter. During the height of Platrick's fevef» he vepeatedly made 
use of expressions by which I could discern that he* waadec^yatr 
tached to the daughter of Mrs Menzies, attd indeed' he has himself 
this morning stated so to me, and implored my sanction tir their union. 
At another time, and under other circumstances, I might have 
strongly objected to such a union ; but' Fbtridi's happiness, I see, so 
much depends on its accomplishment, that I cannot refuse his request, 
especially now that Heaven has so mercifully restored hjm to me. 
Besides, I have had occasion to admire the conduct of thie young lady 
during his long illness, ai^ if she may not be, in point of lineage, a 
proper match to the young Master of Elphinston, she is in eveiy 
other respect all that I could wish. Eveh in lineage, she is not al- 
together deficient, for, as you may lie awarii, ^b» H well connected by 
the female side, and--«what perhaps you may think of more oonse- 
quenoe, in these troublous times, to the younger son of a poor baron 
— «he is possessed, 1 am given to. undeisCatid, of a very handsome 
dowry." 

" My lord," said the doctor, <* it gives me great satlsfiietion to know 
that jDu are inclined to sanction the espousals <^ Master Patrick and 
Mrs Martha ; for a more worthy and deserving young' lady is not to 
be found in the kingdom ; and as you wiell remaric, she has a heavy 
tocher of her own — a pretty penny, believe me. " 

"Good Master John Knox," interrupted the baron, <* has been 
exerting himself stoutly with the Regent to procure pardons for many 
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of the Queen's friendsu By his interce89i<ni, the HamJltons have 
been reprieved finom the death of tiaiiois, and u> his kindness I ow« 
a manumission which I received yesterday of Patrick's attainder, 
in consideration, as it stated, of his youth and of his &ther*s services 
in the right cause. Patrick is ther^ore now at liberty ; and I have 
been thinldng that, in the event of his marriage, he might take 
possession of the small estate of Polmadie, which Jiis mother by will 
has left him* As to the young lady*s mother, I hav« not yet con- 
sulted with her on the matter, but I doubt she will be very un- 
willing to part with her daughter, seeing that none other of the 
family remains.*' 

** She will indeed be very lonely, my lord,!' aaid the^octor, " and 
of that I have been led to speak with her very frequently in private, 
when I observed the attachment of Master Fatridc and Mrs 
Martha." 

** So — so," said the baron, smiling, " you have been already con- 
doling with the widow on the subject, and yx>u could not do less surely, 
doctor, than offi»r to oberish and comfort har in her apprehended 
loneliness, by taking hfer to wife." 

** I will not deny, my lord, that some such understanding maj 
exist between us,'' said Uie doctor, blushing aa deeply as a bachelor 
of fifty could Mush. 

** Then all fs well, — and we shall make two weddings of it at once, 
my old buck !*' said the boron, poking the sides of the confused doc- 
tor yriih humorous glee. 

The marriages, however, did not take place atthe aanie time. The 
young Master and the Mr Martha were first esjNMued, and great 
was the rejoicing of the whole barony; for, in addidpn to the usual 
excitemmit of a marriage, the people were deHghliad at the restora- 
tion of their fhvourite, whom they had accounted lost, and at his union 
with one of their own native children. Rut great. aa waa the rejoic- 
ing on this occasioB, it did not equal the upraar which took place, 
six weeks afterwards, when worthy Dr Maodutch was united to 
widow Menzies. Every fire-arm was then in requivtioii to welcome 
the auspicious mom; mnmmeries, in which the eUtleri played a dis- 
tinguished part, were enacted on the streets; and the widls of the 
Boar's Head shook with dancing and revelry £Mr three suooesnve 

nights. 

W. 
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Prte d'M hoittbls awtel* 
L'enfaot doit Ik I'ombre 

Dtt lit maWrnel. 
Tiuidift qo'il r*|)OS«k 
Stpvup^r^roac, 
Pour 1» torre «lose, 

9oavre pour le olel. 

II {kit bien dei rirta, 
II roit par moment 
iAi fbUAe* graves 

Pldn d» diunxiB, 
Dai toleUt de flAmmetf 
Et de l>elle« damei. 
Qui portent de« amen 

Dan« horf bnw chnrmans. 

^ 8<Mge <Iq! reiicfaAnte 1 

• U««itdMnii«ieaiw. 

Une voiz qai chante 

Sort da fond des eanx. 
S«k MMaft tent phUs'bellfei 
. Son ptr* eat frk» d'tfUes. ' 
Sa mire a des ailes 
Comme les oiseaox. 

. Ji.rait viUe thoiea . , 
Flos belles encor; 
Des lit et des rotes - 
Pleinteoorrldor^ 
Pet Uwi.da diUce^ 
Od le poiston glitsef 
' Od l^ondie te pUiiie' 

1. d«t Ttmemaxji^ni •• >' 

Enfant, rdre encore 1 
Dora, 6 met aMiacifiil 
.,T« jenaa wne ifnoi[« . 
OA t'en Tont tes jours. 
(Jomme une algue ntorte 
' ' Tb rm, qayf^Sibporie I * ' 
ii#eoaf«att'einpoete, ' >-. 
SUa to dort tonjoors ! 

Sans Bein* sms^tnde, 
Tu dort en eheniin ; 
Et rinquietnde 

A la froide main, 
De ton ongle aride. 
Son ton front candide 
Qui n'a point de ride, 

N'eerit pas : Domain ! 






Iir tlie dolkf eourt, 
RnrtkealtasOaidi 
Sleepy the ch^^ in akadow 

Of hit mother V bed t 
SatUy Ik* nppotW,' 
Aad, his lida of rotes, ■ 
Cloto4 ^ otrth, u»elotet 

On the besren o'erhead. 

Many a dream is ^'}th him : 
Fresh fro^i Cairy Und« 
Spang'led o*ef trith diamonds 
• - Se«an the ooaai> sand; 
S^ns a{o gleaming there. 
Troops of ladies fair 
Souls of infants bear 
1h their charming hand 

O !' enchanting Vision ! 
IM, B rill np-sprlngt, 
Andy jQrom |oat Ut bosom 

Comet a roice that tii^i. 
LbrlAier uere appear 
BkHfe ihd'risters.dew, ■ 
While hit Btother ncwb 

Pliunes her new-bom wings. 

■Bst a brightfr vitina 
Yet hit eyet. behold; 
Reset al\, anil liliet, 
. X4nsrf-prith auibld ; 
halnt in shadfQW tleeping, 
Silrer iishet leaping, 
And' ttte watert creeping, 
■ VtiMitltltorMdtoFgoId. 

^umW on, tweet infant, 

Sknnber p^Mefnlly i 

Thy ypong. aoatyet knows not 

Whstthylqtn^aybe. 
Like dead leares that sweep 
' ' Ddwn' th^ stormy deep, 
Thoo srt^bsme in sleep, 

What it all to thee ? 

Thoa «aDst thnnber by the way \ 

Thon hatt learnt to borrow 

Nought from itody, nouifht from cate ; 

The cold hand of torrow. 
On thy brow unwrlnkled yet, 
Where yoang truth and candour tit, 
Na^r with nM}g*d nail hath writ 

That sad word, * To- morrow.'* 



* The ariginal Pmich nf this Ane piece i* by Viotor Hugo. For the Bngltfh rersion we are 
indebted to th^ Foreign Quarterly Review. 
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to 



Mr gentle girl, roy UmAetk prtyen 
Avert from ill thy simple breaat* 

And free from evils, ails, and ciree. 
May all its wishes tend to re&L 

May the soft Bunahina of tba bob]. 
The sootliing calm, by nature given. 

Be thine, tliat *neath its mild control. 
Thou live a favoured child of heaven I 

lliy open brow tratoodied by rare, 
lliy beaming eye so mild and B»elc« 

llie ringlets of Udqe auburn liair. 
That fall to hide the vermeil cheek : 

Spoak— thou art fair! and all that low 
Could wish- a gentle maid to be^— 

With face— each tender thought to move* 
And form— to claim a bended knee. 



Thou art thine own reward— soft Peace. 



THE THREE WESTMINSTER BOYS.* 

BY MRS JOHNSTONS. 

The Magic Lantern, vrhich belonged to Mr Dodsley, nvas elegantly 
and ingeniously formed. He chose to exhibit its wonders himself; 
and story, and picture, aiding and illustrating each other, agreeably 
occupied several nights of the round table. 

'* Peep, and tell us what you see, Charles,** said the reverend 
showman to our old friend Charles Herbert.—" An old building, 
forms, desks, a lofty large room, many boys and youths, and three 
apart and prominent.'*— "Let me look," cried Sophia,—" Westminster 
school, I declare ! and those three boys! — one very noble and grace- 
ful; the next dark, thoughtful, resolute, with keen eyes, and com- 
pressed lips ; and the third — O ! how gently, yet brightly he smiles, 
dear bashful boy, as his dark, bold companion extends his arm, ha- 
ranguing and pointing forward to some high distant object ! A picture 
is it,— a figure in state robes? — or is it to the insignia blazoned on 
that desk ? — Nay, I daresay he wishes to be head-master.** 

" Have you all seen the three school-fellows ?'* asked Mr Dodsley; 
" look at them well, for here they part on the path of life, never to 
meet again. Presto! change :— What see you now, Sophia?** — 
*' Still the dark stem youth, and the gentle timid one :— they are 
older now, but I know them well. The noble-looking boy has dis- 
appeared. The scene seems chambers in the temple. Through an 
open window I have a glimpse of gardens: piles of huge books 
are lying on tables, floors, and shelves. The dark resolute youth 
pores on a black letter folio, and makes as it were notes or extracts. 
The other leans by the window, gazing over the gardens, a small 
open volume fluttering in his relaxed hand. Ha! I read on it 
* Thomson's Seasons.* ** — " Yes, Sophia, your gentle law-student is 
an idle rogue ; he has been seduced into the * primrose paths of poesy' 
— let us see the result ;— meanwhile here is another picture.**'~ 
'' Beautiful ! beautiful I** cried the admiring girl, " A large ship !*' 
— ** An outward-bound Indiaman,** said Mr Dodsley. " All her 
sails set,'* continued Sophia. **How proudly, how statelily she 

* From '* Nights of the Round Table," the First Series. Tliis piece has 
also appeared in a cheap and excellent periodical conducted at Edinburgh 
by the husband of the authoress, and entitled, * The Schoolmaster, and 
Edinburgh Weekly Magazine.* At present we are indebted for our extract 
to *The Schoolmaster,* but in justice to the work in which it originally ap. 
reared, we may state that we had marked the story off for insertion in * The 
Republic Mong before *The Schoolmaster' commenced his meritorious la- 
hours. 
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ploughs her yvay, breasting the inratere like a swan. And there, on 
her deck, that noble gentleman, the third Westminster boy,— 
and yet not he, — ^walking so proudly as if in accordance with the 
majestic motion of the brave ship. 1 am glad to meet him again : 
—and all those military attendants— the gaudily dressed musical band, 
— the plumed officers,— and he the centre of all ! What a great nun 
he must be, and how well hcmour becomes him !" 

" Shall we follow his progress to the East, or return to yoader 
gloomy, sombre chamber in the temple?" — *' Both,'* cried seTeial 
young eager voices ; ** we must trace them all,— all the three school- 
fellows." 

The next view was of a large Oriental dty, its architectural splen- 
dour and magnificence of outline gb'ttering in the dazzling, but un- 
certain brilliance of the morning sun ; domes and minarets, Maho- 
medan mosques, and Indian pagodas, fountains, and palaces, and 
Btately dwellings, sparkling in the out-pouring of the increasing flood 
of intense and golden light Over this scene were grouped and scat* 
tered Mussulmans, Arab warrions. Brahmins, and Sepo} s,— all in di- 
versified and picturesque costumes, — ornamented palanquins, Euro* 
pean officers richly dressed, and mounted on beautiful horses ; ele- 
phants prandng in their splendid trappings ; females and children^ 
their dark itkins and silky hair, and large black eyes, contrasting with 
their white and gaudily spangled dresses ; dancing girls, and mara- 
bouts, — all, in short, that could compose a picture of Oriental beauty 
and splendour ; and that princely man, now of middle age, on the 
large white elephant, still the centre of all. 

The scene changed slightly, and disc»vered the interior of the mag- 
nificent saloon of a residence that appeared royal, where the noUe 
figure, whom Sophia still declared the third boy of Westminster 
schod, received, in Oriental state, homage, paid with the lowliest 
prostrations of the East, from a long train of nawaubs, rajahs, and, 
envoys, illustrious captives or princely tributaries, whom his policy or 
his prowess had subdued to the dominion of England. Royal and 
magnificent was all about him ; his aspect grave, dignified, and elate, 
his step and air majestic ; yet the shadow of deep, anxious thought, 
of heart-struck care, at times darkened his embrowned visage. 
Whence then had fled the generous, sunny, open smile, that light- 
ened the grey walls of Westminster school ? — the noble, free expres- 
sion of the younger man, who so proudly trode the deck of the out* 
nrard-bound Iiidiaman ? 

** Alas ! what change !'* said Sophia ; " I almost dread, yet kng to 
tblk)w him farther." 

Dim, troubled, misty scenes next flitted by ; battles hid in smoke 
tiid ohsmrity \ the wide piam of Hindostan flooded or dcsniate,— 
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nuked huddled millions^^-fiigiis of disaster, lamiue, and misery ; aiid 
ill the foregrouDd still that princely man, his features ploughed with 
care, knitting his brows in fierce anger and disdain, stamping on the 
ground, while his eastern daves cowered around him, as he hastily 
perused letters and despatches, his English secretary, attendants, and . 
aids-de-camp standing back, anxiously scanning his looks, and read- 
ing his troubled mind in his working and eloquent features. 

This scene passed, and he was next seen in an English ship, mors 
stately if possible than the former vessel, freighted with all the rich 
and rare productions of the East; but the bright look had waxed 
dim, the buoyant spirit of the outward.bound royager was now heary 
and slow. Anon, and he lay rediued on a couch on the deck, under 
a silken and gold awning. A physician felt his purse ; black serrants 
in splendid costumes £umed him ; others approached with profound 
salams, bearing perfumes, and offering service, as they might have 
done to a divinity. Indifferent to all, his eye remained riveted <m 
one paper, on a few cabalistic words, which, like the damned blood- 
spot on the hand of Lady Macbeth, would not out« could not sweeten. 

** Turn we again to England,'* said Mr Dodsley, shifting the 
scene, ** to our stem, amtdtious, iron-minded man, of invincible pur- 
pose, of unconquerable perseverance, and, let me add, of strong intel- 
lect, and yet stronger ambition ;— there you see him» the slough of 
the temple cast, in the king's bench, in the court of chancery, in 
the commcms* house of parliament, every eneigy of his mind in per- 
petual activity, already surrounded by satellites, the ministers or 
slaveB^f his will, subdued by that mighty and resistless will to its 
own purposes of selfish aggrandizement, of intrigue and political an^ 
bition, and, it may occasionally be, of pure patriotism. And now 
every obstacle overcome, undermined, or boldly trampled under foot, 
see him make one grand spring to reach the height at which every 
act of his life has aimed ; while all men, the strcmger as well as the 
feebler spirits, give way to his resistless progress, or cheer him on to 
the spot where ]ie the coveted rich robes, the patents, and the purses, 
and by these the mighty insignia of the lord high chancellor of 
England." 

** I begin to long for a glimpse of our gentle boy now," said Sophia, 
*f dreaming over his < Thomson's Seasons.' Has he been borne down 
by the torrent which has carried his bold and daring companion so 
high and &r ?— Our gentle interesting boy ! — ^has he been cast away 
like a weed, or has he cast away himself ?"~** You shall judge," said 

Mr Dodsley,—*' Here is our lost one ^" And there he was, the 

tery hoy^ developed in the thin, melancholy, woe-worn man, sitting 
Isnely on a tombstone, under the elms of a country church.}Brd.— 
*^ He is curate of that church," said Sophia ; ** and I daresay he hat 
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lost his wife or his child. How refined and how expressive are his 
fiaded features ; a look of meek resignatiaH, stealing' of?er the tiaoes of 
some deep mysterious affliction/' 

** He never was in Mrden^ ner yet had wife or ohildy my sprightly 
guesser," said Jir Dodaley. ^ Mental tUgrfat, dark aiid >ftarfiil trial, 
and the utter desolation of woiidly prospects, hsn^ all pMSod over 
him ; but he is, as you see, better now,i«^here is cnwn an oteasional 
flash of humour kixailkig over those pladd featurav-^4>f nviiieh, how- 
ever, gentle kindness, deep, holy submission, is the fixed and habitual 
eKpression/' 

*< It makes my heart aobrto see him solar thrown -out,'** stiid So- 
phia; « for even at WestnOnster I Hked him best"^** He ^vas my 
boy toOk" cried Fannj^ • Tliis was mt -quite oorreot, Ibr Sophia had 
eSLpressed strong sympathy with the ** noble bsy,^' as she called him, 
and great admimtion of the Oriental Vio^king ; but Mr 'Doddey 
accepted her .own interpretation ef -her altered feeUngs, and said ** He 
was * a stricken deer that left the hsi)d'*--asr was he free from Uaine; 
but his dark Jbour is past. .Shall w« follow him te his Immble aixMie, 
not far fpom those ^uneh-yanl elms, 6r return tD those scenes of 
splendour, of grandeur,, of substantial wealth, of nal power, in which 
his early compeem preside, iguidiug or wielding tihe'etteigfssaKd the 
destinies of nations ?" 

. *< Follow him, nr/' said Sc^ihia ; and the boys; thevgk anxious ler 
more stirring pktures of life^ politely yielded te her wish. The 
quickly shifting scenes exhibited a dul^ dingy, and even. meanJook- 
ing house, in the centre of a small flfth-rete market town, and again 
a low-roofed parlour in that house, very piatnly fimushed with things 
neither fine ner new, and still less finhionable. Here sat an elderiy, 
but comely gentlewoman knitting ; and befbre her stood a plain tea 
equipage, waiting, as the next scene showed, the arrival t/£ the loiterer 
under the cburelwyard elms, whom she seemed ie wekome with the 
placid smile of long-tried affection. This scene looked brighter than 
the former. The old window eurtain was let down, the old sofk 
wheeled in, the tea-kettle was steaming,-Hind it was flinging also, no 
doubt, if pictures could give out sounds; the diadows <tf a Maring 
fire of wood were dancing and quivering en walls and loof, and shin- 
ing on all the pdished surfkces of the furniture ; and a ooopleof hares 
at a touch were seen in another scene, leaping fhim a box. They 
gamboled and wheeled on the welU>ruBhed carpet, their benevoleot 
master And protector kokii^ on their sports, and cameoles, and gam- 
bades, with pleased, a^Bctionate, and even interested eyes. 

'* How lively those scenes— they are nature itself, Mr Dodsley,*' 
said Miss Jane Harding — '* Your magic lantern is the finest mimie 
representation of life I ever sk«.^* 
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« I know whereabouts we are now, " cried Sophia, in a low, eamenl, 
yet deh'ghted tone of voice. *^ Ohwy I Cowper I Mn Unwin !-*.Ah ! 
sulky Tiney, and Mistress Bess the ¥aiiltorr'-«^ Let me see, let me 
see," cried the younger ehikkeii-; and Sopkift had now a much 
stronger object of interest than the lectured -BOfoMu whioh she left to 
Fanny and Chades, and the other Uttle'caes. 

** But the studious, thoughtful youthy who pared «ver the foUo in 
the templey" she cried, ** the dark^brawed, akem man of the chan- 
cery oeatt, Cbwper's early fiiend«-^ho waa he ?" 

'* Edward Thurlow, lord high chancellor of England.''—'* And 
that other boy^the noble boy— 4he Westminster soholar ?*' said Sophia. 

"Wamn Hiistings« ipoveiBOV-genanl'of India. 'These three 
youths started ffom the samo point In birth, Cowper was certainly 
•the 4nost distinguished of tha three }-«*of their respeetiire talents we 
will now speak-^reat men they all wer»— good men too, let us hope. 
•The lot. was cast into tfas lap. All started for the prise :'~by routes 
■how (different did eaoh gain the iqipoinked place whei^uH human 
tmvtUera mettl What then were thsir gains ?-«>wliich was hap- 
pieet in hk course of life ?— But we must Mk^r them fbrtker ; true 
is the liaUan proverb, which sa^ that no man can be pranounced 
happy till he is dead!' WhKhof the three WestminabBr boys be- 
came the best man? Which most nobly fulfilled his duties to his 
God, his country, and his kind ? Which^— now that tlwy all are gone 
to their 9eward-*-enjoy8 the widest^ the purest, the h%hest &me? 
Which remains the best modal to the youth of England ?«^Not one 
of the three faultless, without doubt ; but which ef these'thrde great 
men<eomeB aearestthe mark at which you, my boys^ would aim ?'* 

*^ I 'Suppose lood Thuilow was ehancellor before Henry YII.'s 
time," said Fanny Herbert^ and Chailes added in «]i|>1anatien, **Our 
history of EnglBad only begins thra, so we don't know lord Thur- 
low. Sir ThcHnas More, ywi remember, Fanny ?-»he was a merry^ 
kind man, that chancellor." ■ 

" Your history goes back to a decent^ remote peliod,''' said Mr 
Dodsley, smiling at the observation of the young- historlana ** Lord 
Thurkmr held this high office at a very recent date, in the reign of 
GeoKge 1 1 L, at the same time that Mr Hastiqgs exeidsed the mighty 
government of the Eastf and Mr Gowper lived in neglect^ and ob- 
scurity, composing his poetry." > 

** If we were to judge by our littilie audience/' said Mn Herbert, 
'* one of your que^ons^. nay, perhi^- two, are already answered. The 
modest poet, living, apart in that nameless ofascurityi abrea^ ei^ys 
not only a higher, but a mere univenal £une than either of his youth- 
ful compeers. All our good little folks here imowhim^ less or more, 
in his daily life, as well as in his beautiful vena ; they lead him^ 
IV. ^^ 
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and quote him, and Ioto him, and» by daily draughts from his stores 
of wisdom and of Ioto, nourish their moral and intellectual nature 
to a strength and stature it might never otherwise have attained.*' 

'* I fear you are a confirmed Cowperite/* said Miss Harding, to 
her sister. *' But what say you, young gentleman ?" 

*' Hastings for me !" cried Mr Frank Consadine, the Irish youth. 
** Hastings, prince and conqueror!"—" And for me the woolsaid:," 
cried George Herbert. " I would rather, I think, just now, but I 
may change my mind, be high chancellor of England, than Eng- 
land's sovereign ; to the one a prince is bom, the other a man must 
achieve.** 

** If,'' said Norman Gordon, the Scottish youth, '< one could bean 
Eastern vice-king, or English chancellor, and author of the * T&sk* 
at the same time, one would be at no loss to decide ;" and he half- 
laughed at the profound silliness of his own cautious condusion. 

<* You would unite impossibilities, Mr Norman," said the curate. 
*' Cowper's poetry required not only an original cast or bias of mind, 
but a preparatory course of life, and a mental discipline quite pecu- 
liar — very different, indeed, fivm that of a lawyer and politician, or 
Eastern l^islator and c(mqueror. We must take our three school- 
boys and men exactly as we find them ; and determine the claims, 
and estimate the happiness of each on his own merits, nor think of 
what might have been." 

The younger children liked pictures better than discussion, so the 
whole group solicited Mr Dodsley to proceed with his exhibition, 
which he did, still adhering to the original idea. 

** To afibrd you wider grounds for forming your opinions, my ]it> 
tie friends, you shall see each of our heroes by his own fireside, and 
also in more active and distinguished scenes. This first, is the lords' 
house of -parliament, solemn and antique, with its Gothic, tag-rag 
decorations. 

*' It is the day of a trial. These are the peers of Britain,^ 
yonder the judges and prelates of the land, — there some of the young 
princes of the blood-royal, honoured in being created membeis of 
this house. Taken all in all, the scene before you represents the 
most august tribunal in the world ; and before that tribunal is ar- 
raigned Warren Hastings, the victim of a triumphant facidon, the 
object of much ignorant clamour, and of popular hatred, which one 
/can yet hardly condemn, as it sprang firom the best feelings of hu- 
nuuiity. You see the long perspective of coundl, and derks, and 
ushers, and reporters. That is Burke, who, with the lightnings of his 
eloquence, blights and withers the once flourishing and princely 
Hastings. And there stands Sheridan, ready to pounce on his ric- 
^m,— to hold up the proud-mmd«d vice-king to the .abhorrence and 
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execration of the world, as a monster of rapacity, cruelty, and tyranny, 
swollen >vith wealth and bloated with crime, the desolator of the fair- 
est portion of the east, the wholesale, cold-blooded murderer of mil- 
lions of Asiatics. 

** The partisan orator may be half-uonscious of the falsehood of many 
of his representations, and entirely so of their artificial gloss and 
high-colouring ; but candour and truth are not the object of the party 
man ; he vehemently proceeds in his statements, boldly makes his 
charges, and eloquently supports them. 

*' We shall now presume the house adjourned, and follow Hastings 
to his retirement Where now, Sophia, is the gay Westminster boy, 
the gallant, ambitious, high-minded statesman and soldier of the 
east? Can you trace him in that sallow, drooping, arraigned 
criminal, whose spirit is chafed almost to madness. In public he folds 
up his arms in self-supporting disdain ; he tries to smooth his care- 
worn brow, and to teach his quivering lip to curl in contempt of his 
open accusers, and more rancorous secret enemies. But, alas ! con- 
tempt and disdain of our fellow-men are not calm, much less are they 
happy feelings. The persecuted, if not yet d^raded man* is sick at 
his very soul ; his heart is bursting with the indignant anguish, which 
will break it at last There may have been, and in this still hour of 
self-communion conscience so whispers, things faulty and blame* 
worthy in his bold and illustrious career. Nor is he free of guilt ; for 
his station was one of great difficulty, and loaded with responsibility 
which might make even the strongest and best-hearted man tremble. 
Images of long-acted, painful scenes rise before him in his solitude; 
actions justified, in their passing, by the plea of a strong necessity, 
which he dislikes and dreads to think of now. And here, the woiid 
shut out, surrounded as he is with all the wealth and luxury of the 
eastern and western hemispheres, the hootings of the London rabble, 
and the hissings of the adder-tongues of his enemies, still ring in his 
ears ; and to tliese envenomed sounds conscience in his own bosom re- 
turns a faint, yet an undying echo. Perhaps he may wish, in this 
anguished hour, that his lot, though less splendid, had been more 
safe. 

<« To beguile an hour of care he takes up a volume of the poetry of 
his old school- fellow, the lost William Cowper. He has little leisure 
for literature, but a lingering taste remains for what engrossed so 
many of the happy hours of happier days. He turns up one passage 
after another ; and the map and history of Cowper^s life lie before 
him. Are his feelings those of pity or of envy ? Probably they are 
a strangely-entangled mixture of both. His eye is riveted on a pasr 
sage in the poem of Expostulation ; he reads on and on ; and, as if 
spell-urged, pronounces aluud, 

2m2 
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< Hasfe thou, though sueklod at fair Freedom's breant. 
Exported slavery to the conquered East f 
Pulled down the tyrants India served with dread. 
And rahed thyself a greater in their stead ? 
Gone thither armed and hungry, returned full. 
Fed from the richest veins of the Mogul, 
A despot b^ with power, obtained by wealth, 
And that obtained by rapiue and by stealth ?* 

*< Hastings can read no &rther. This passage could not, did not apply 
to himself; in his pioud integrity of heart he felt aasured of this. 
The opinions too were those of ignorance. What could Cowper know 
of the east ? And then he wonders at the latitude of discussion, and 
the licentiousness of the press in England. He dips again ; his for- 
tune may be better this time ; for in these rich volumes he perceives 
that there is much poetic beauty. He is more fortunate now, for he 
opens at the admired description of the coming in of the post How 
fine an opening *, and he reads aloud — 



* Hark ! ^tis the twanging horn -— — 

« 4t 4t « 

But oh ! the important budget! ushered in 
With such heart-shaking music, who can say 
What are its tidings ?— have our troops awaked ? 
Or do they still, as if with opium drugged. 
Snore to the murmurs of the Atlantic wave ? 
Is India free? and does she wear her plumed 
And jewelled turban with a smile of peace. 
Or do we grind her still ?* 

' ** The heart-struck but fascinated reader proceeds on, in spite of 
himself, till he finishes the finest passages of the poem, those which 
unveil the habits and amiable character of his early friend. If there 
were some stir and bitterness in his spirit on the first perusal of ofito- 
sive strictures, that is past now. He la^-s down the book with a quiet 
sigh ; and, striving to fix his mind upon all that has been most bril- 
liant in his fortunes, can only remember how numy years have elapsid 
since he was a Westminster school-boy ; and that both he and WiUiam 
Cowper have long since passed the meridian of life. 

*< Are you not yet tired, Miss Fanny, of gazing on that goigeous 
bed-chamber," said the curate ; " the bed of carved ivory and gold, 
the silken draperies, and couches of crimson and gold curiously work- 
ed; the silver-framed mirrors, the rich porcelain vases and foot- 
baths ; the splendid toilette, with its jewelled ornaments ; the ivory 
and ebony cabinets, richly inlaid with gold, and in the highest style 
of eastern decoration, exhibiting groups exquisitely executed; rdi- 
giouB processions, festivals, marriages, in short, a series of goigeous 
pictures of eastern maimers. TYvQie% «»^ei\& csiv >&!a Vsllette contain 
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some of the rarest jewels of the east That large emerald is to l)e 
sont to-morrow morning to a certain lady of questionable &me, but of 
great influence ; for the proud Hastings mtfst stoop to make friends, 
at this crisis, by arts he would once have spumed, and still loathes. 
That gold bed, preserved wit^ such care in hi»owzi chamber, is in- 
tended for a gift or tribute to the Queen oi EngJaod*'- - 

The cliildren were not yet satisfied with- gating vandMns Herbert 
said, *' I fear, my dears, if thus fascinated by grandeur, you will ill 
bear a transition to the dull, low-roofed pariour at Obieiy.*' *' No : 
were it a dungeon with such inmates,** oied Sophia j r^esolutdy turn- 
ing fjTom the beautiful picture of the interior of Mi* HastSngs* bed. 
chamber. — *« Well said, Sophia, if you can stand to ft," returned her 
mother — *< But I see Charles and Mr Norman long ftr another peep 
of those EiEistem weapons suspended over th'^ cfaf nrmey."— " That most 
beautiful scimitar, the handle studded and bla^'flg^th jewels*" 
cried the peeping boy, — ^*and those 'exqubitepftrtois! Kow was it 
possible to paint them so truly? And ihat — Damaseus blade, did 
you call it?" 

'* Lest the transition to sad, sombre, puritanic Olney, be too vio- 
lent, we will first) if jtm please, Tislt th* lord ehadeellor,'* said Mr 
Dodsley. — ** Presto.' there he is at the head of the^ state council- 
board ; these are his colleagues— his party friends, hSs rivals, his flat^ 
terers, his underminers, ranged on each side of \i\m ; and he knows 
tliem all well t tkey may in^iure, but th«y cannot deceive him. He 
looks grim, and stem, mud mihealthy* Bvoi now there is spasm up- 
on him \ a youth of hard sedentary study, a manhood of incessant la- 
bour, and latterly, a weight of public and of private cares, have 
weighed and broken down lord Thurlow. He looks old before Ids 
time. His temper, even his friends allow, has become mgged, bois- 
terous, arrogant, — almost brutal. But they know not the secret pangs 
that torture him, or they might bear with patience, or paidon witii 
gentieness, those fierce ebullitions of rage that will not acknowledge 
sickness nor infirmity. Even in the death-gripe, h6 will dutch those 
magio seals. But now he presides at that board, where the subject 
of discussion is the glory and safety of the empire, — the weal or wo 
of millions yet unborn. If the feeling of bodily languor for an in- 
stant overpower his intellectual energies, alarmed ambition stings his 
mind into preternatural strength, for he penetrates the aMs of a wily 
rival, who, affecting to acquiesce in his measures, seck^y klbours to 
thwart them, and to undermine him in the favbtir and confidence of 
his sovereign. He puts foilh all his 6ti*ength, tramples the reptile in 
the dust, and seats himself at the head of empire niore firmly and 
securely than ever. Is he happy now ? He thinks he should be so, 
but ho thinks littie of it ; he has leisure for nothing, heart for no- 

2m3 
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thing, memory for notliing, savo his high funokion, and the arte neces- 
■ury to majntoin himself ib it He has no timie, and indeed no inish 
to ascertain his own state -ei&er .of bedfi or mind.. If he has no 
leisure to attend to iiis hctsUhf how ean he be sapps^ed te -iunre time 
for self-euuuinakioni ior liar -seidQiiB..th0aghti. He onoa had many 
schemes, the gssornikoi hi» tltimg and eiten enburged mind^ ftr the 
welfiire of the state, and the happiness of his old private firiends,— 
but they must be delayed,; i.A«d- now he Uses erenifa^trtlah Jbt their 
.accomplishment ; hisheaffjt« never^either very land .or taft,- Ivs be- 
..oome narrowed aa w^.^ «aUoiia;<iMa.temper waxeamoiBBr and more 
hard, and glqomy, and ^epuIsiTe; }m {srivate IKendf iriltofi; dis- 
gusted hy bis neglect, and suri^rAi^KifQnthaughliBeaik TiUT^have no 
. lunger spy rommpn s^mpathiss.'wilfa .^Bdtmtrd^ Vad 3}lBsilMiei He 
stalks thrcragh has niBgm£MQtJK>«96Akiierh»wrileii^'«ttMi^Jb«ni8, 
knits his browi^, outer coonmuiwkation^Anii det^atches- wAudi^lffeBided 
him,— «nd many things ofiend hMnt-^^.fiits «p hstf. the night 
plungedia t^isin^ssi th9J|u){e(9« "w^ ^ilaifi 9Nis in his JMnne ad- 
ministers a sleeping dnuighti imkI he will try to obtain tt &Wi hours 
of troubled repose. H^d pride allpwisd hiv^ ttui cQiMd almest have 
addressed ,th» ob^<|uioi|i, mediwl nuau M tha weUrXameaihartid words 
ofMacb^, — , .,;. . ;./ .-.■■,.; .1' ' u'l- -i-.-.^.; . 

' C^iast-thott not ikiliistar to a flBind:diaci8e*r . • < . 

Maiiy, many yefunp agO|,he had aoen^QfmxkHf' plfV' <^^ ehaoiileff and 
many othei8» .wlvn William. Cei«g)^i(<QfihQ'Iluuff Denkpli9»> wea his 
companion to Drury Lanew They had spouted the £arvaurifa passa- 
ges together fiftj tim^ after retumisf home tp.MMp^ ncfw .in- Cow- 
per*s chambers, now in Thurlow's. Of rhetoric and dbidaHiatioB 
Edward Thurlow was ever an admirer; young, Cowpetreliriied' more 
the intense passion, or the deep pathos «C^8oeiia. 

** The mtemory.of hi^ old feUow-stiu4eBt8nd oonipaiiitn< had beea 
revived on this night, by the arrival of.^.vdamey just pubUsfaed, of 
Cowper's poetry. With a, feeling boning cb. eon^empty Lord 
Thurlow threw it from him unopened, , Now another eQin«^«f our 
. magic glasst and behold, the high cbancell^ lays, his Uirqbhii^^ but 
ever dear head on a downy pillow, and jSet^ JMs ahmuiuiimtDh to an 
eariy hom:; for, sick or well, he must b9>a( Windsor; by ten .tooner- 
row. He, however, Jeaves.orders, that at whateviar. hou^ hia private 
secretaiy, who is waiting the issue of an important debate io the 
house of commons, shall return, he be admitted ta ht&i;<*-Loni 
Thurlow has an impression, that, though lie may stretch* his limbs on 
that bed of state, sleep will not visit him till he learn the fortune of 
the day— hears how the vote has gone. It was a debate on the Afiri- 
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ean sl9ve4rade. He fint inquired the vote— it was IkvouiBUe. He 
glanoed over the reports of the leading speeches e— the vote tras Ms, 
—but the feelikig, the spirit of the right wis stlvngly against him. 
There iias the speeoh of Gfaaries Fos; and he had quoted Cowper ! 
—a beautiful apostrophe to Freedom, cheered by bU thss members on 
bothsidesef thehouise, forced to admire, vote aftisnmrdf as they 
might. 

<* Lord Thsrlow noir sets himself to deep te good earnest, and his 
strong \?i]l Is onmipotent even here. But'over tj^e empire of dreams 
the load higli ohanoellor had no poffer,— Fanoy is not a ^imrd of chan- 
cery. Ifis visioDB were gloomy and distempered. His youth, his 
manhood, his present Ufi» are all fiiniasClca]ly» bat vi^Iy blended. 
Sometimes the spirit that haunts him- is the Prince ef Wales, then it 
beoomes Charies Fox, and anen it ehanges to • Wiflikmi Cowper, audi 
agabi back to Fox. But his hour comes, the alantin tirakes him, 
and he is almost glad of the relieC 

** Would you cfcoose to see the olianedb>r's d i ^ M ft a fe- Toom, Fanny, r 
and his anti-ehamber, and the penons met fat levee there, thus early, 
in a chill, fi^ggy^ winter^i morning ?" Fbnny chose'lo do so. 

And- there was aeem the plain ahambef of the SSnglf^ minister, 
lights burning dimly in the cold, heavy air^-^ fire lihokdd with 
smoke. 

<* Ah, poor old gentleman, '* cried Fannys *< thme he is, so cold, I 
am sure, and so very cross he looks,— the poor servant that shaves 
him laaks so teniUy frightened. WeU, oonddeifog how late he was 
of getting to bed« and all, I don't Hdnk^ brother <9eoige^ it is very 
{deasant to be a high cfaanoellor— at least in winter; peiticularly 
when the king wishes to see him so early at Wlndmr, to sooid him 
perhaps." 
' *'0^ you silly dukt,*' said her sister. 

" Not so silly, MJsi Sophia," said the coTste. '^ To be sure, there 
is no great hardship visible here, still 1 couid have wished the lord 
chancdlor a longer and sounder sleep ; and It Is vsery wise, Fanny, to 
learn young, * that all is not gold which glitters.* But now we shall 
•uppose the chancellor shaved atad booted, his hasty cup of coffee 
swallowed^-as the Jews did the Passover— standing, his loins girt; 
for he too Is bound for the wildem^ Iii sliort, he detests Windsor 
interviews. A secretary bean his portfolio; his oarriags Is at the 
door; he harries through the drde of adulators, soiidftors of his pfr* 
tronage, understmppers of all kinds, that wait his kppearanoe, — the 
whole herd hatefid to him, and he to them; and he is not a man of 
glozing words or feigning courtesy. No man in England can say 
* No ' more gruffly or decidedly. A few indispensable words uttered, 
he hurries on. Near the door you note a young deigyman, his fine 
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features * sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought* His profilA 
Strikingly resemchles that cf William Cowper, and lord Thuiiow n* 
calls his dream, and Charles Fox's quotation ; and( m^ his <M ac- 
curate Temple habits, takes ihe' port-fiilio himself-, and directs his 
secretary to return and bring him a. valume *lyingoiilhe .third shelf 
of a certain cabinet in his- hu8»iw8»-roQm, between « fwnphlet on 
India affairs, and that sonethix^ about Lord Geoi^ Gorioii.? tie 
now perfectly recollected — ^for his memory was tenadois of every 
thing— that Cowper had lost his paltry sort of appointmeni— had gone 
deranged^was rnhm^is ^9wainishft^jaid now pdped in «om<e rmnh shades 
or other, sunk mtonofrorfy, wdth probably not. political inteffestfRiffioient 
to influence tkd election of the iwighboiiving •botioiigh*46eive. TKer» 
had been • degree of impsrtineiiee fn sending Aich a book to him ; 
or it was, at least, an act of siilinesB, imd showed small knowledge of 
life. But Fax had quoted it ; -so bnoe beyond the smtiko «r liondon, 
Thurlow turns over the lesTel Th« curiage rolls en, pdst^haste, iff 
the audience of Majesty ; but habit has enabled 'the ferd chancdlor 
to read evm in the Incstfsind whirling modon. He* dips at random 
in search- of Fox's passage, «nd stumbles on that tqplendid tine^ AU 
flesh is grass.' * Cowper should hhve. be^n in Ihe ohurdtt/ thought 
he ; • * a dignlfled churohman hols^ ijuiflt for, but h» jmighCrhsve made 
a tolerate parish priest, if he would steer dear of M^lhodistieal non- 
sense/— He dips again-*^ One aheliered han»V "* 'v^^oning' stnff { or is 
he mad still V His «3-e fedls on that pasMge beginning''-^* How vari- 
ous his emplbymeMs>whom the worid calls idle;'' and he read^ on, 
not with the natural feelings of Hastings, butyet not wUoUy uilnioved, 
till he gets to the words, ^ Sipping ealm the fragnmtl>inph Which 
neatly she prepares,' when, throwing down the book, the man, strong 
in the spirit of this world's wisdom, matten to himself, ' piperly 
trash !— and is it this Charies Fox quotes? The devil quotes scripture 
for his use, and Fox would quote the devil for his/ Lord Thurlow 
then plunges into that red port-folio which engrosses so much of his^ 
time—so much of his souL 

'* And now * the proud keq)of WindsDr ' rises on 'the ambitibas, 
and prosperous, and pnoud statesmen: — he smooths his bmow; his 
sovereign welcomes him grackiusly ; his audience passes ofi* well ; he 
hastens back to Loudon, where a thousand aflairs await to occupy and 
torture though they cannot distract him. • He snatches a morsel of 
cold meat ; swallows a glass of wine: andoffto the house of peers, to 
be baited for ^x long hours by the bull-dogs of Opposition."' 

" And what has the poor gentleman for all tiiis?'' said little Fann}-. 
** 1 am sure he has hard work of it,'' 

. ** How idly jou do talk, Fanny; is -he not lord chancellor of Eiig- 
Jiind?" cned her sister. 
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And fills high — I may say, the highest |dace ; has immense pa- 
tronage ; is the maker of bishops, and deans, and judges, and every 
thing," said George. 

*^ And has immense revenues," added the curate ; *' estates, man- 
sions, — all that money can command." 

*^ Poor old gentleman," said Famiy, ** I am glad he has also that 
tvool-sack to rest himself on, for I am sure he must be sadly tired 
and worried." 



ti 



Turn we to Olney — to that dwelling in the very heart of that shab- 
by, but now honoured town — to Ck)wper'8 abode : — ^no poet's &bled re- 
tirement, embowered in sylvan solitudes, by wild wandering brook or 
stately rivet's brink, skirted with hanging woods, or vine-clad steeps, 
or towering mountains. — Here is the parlour."—** But pray stop, 
sir," cried Sophia, " that dull house had its pleasant accessories ; have 
you foi^ot the greenhouse, the plants, the goldfinches; that pleasant 
window, looking over the neighbour's orchard ?— and what so beauti- 
ful as an orchard, when the white plum blossom has come full out, 
and the pink apple flowers are just budding !" 

** And Beau, and Tiney," cried Fanny. 

*< I have forgot none of these things, my dears," said Mr Dodsley. 
** Only I fear that to see tliem, as Cowper saw them, we must have a 
poet's glass ; an instrument of higher powers than a Claude Lorraine 
glass, and clothing every object with softer, or warmer, or sunnier 
hues than even that pretty toy :^where could that be bought, Fanny ?" 
" Indeed, sir, I don't know," said Faimy. 

*< We may borrow one for a day, or a few hours or so," said Sophia» 
smiling intelligently. 

" It is but fair to use Mr G)wper's glass in viewing his own pic- 
tures, and Mrs Unwin's spectacles, in judging of her domestic 
comforts," said the curate. " There is the parlour ; it looks doubly 
snug to-night. Now you are to recollect ladies and gentlemen, that 
this scene passes on a night when Mr Hastings' trial is proceeding ; 
and while lord Thurlow is busy and distracted in his bureau. Tea 
is over— the hares are asleep on the rug. Beau, the spaniel, lies in 
the bosom of Bess, the mauldn. On the table lie some volumes of 
voyages, which Mrs Hill has this day sent from London to Mr 
Cowper, with a few rare, West India seeds for his greenhouse^ w he 
caUs it There is a kind but short letter from her husband, Cowper'a 
old friend ; — for he too, is a busy man in the courts, though not lord 
chancellor— and there is a polite note fh)m herself. There has also 
been a letter from Mr Unwin this evening, a very kind one, filial 
and confidential. Mr Cowper's cumbrous writing apparatus is on the 
table, for he has not }-et got his neat, handy writing-^esk from lady 
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Hesketh. His former writing-table had become crazy, and paralytic 
in its old limbs; but to-night, he has, by a happy thought of Mra 
Unwin's got that forgotten card-table lugged down from the lumber 
garret, and he shakes it, finds it steady, and rejoices over it And 
now the lire is trimmed for the evening ; the candles are snuffed ; 
th^ show a print of Mr Newton, and a few prints of other rather 
ugly, grim-looking, evangelical ministers, and black profile shades 
of some of Mrs Unwin's friends. Yet all looks comfortable and feels 
pleasant to the inmates, for this is their home. O! that magic, 
transfiguring word I but this home is indeed a peaceful and a liappy 
one. 

''Mr Cowper relates to his companion the events of his long, 
morning ramble, — a rambling narrative ; simple, descriptive, some- 
what pathetic too, nor unrelieved by a few delicate touches of Cow- 
per*s peculiar humour. And she listens all benevolent smiles to his 
ventures, happened in meadow and mire — * o'er hills, through valleys, 
and by rivers' banks' ; and, in her turn, tells him of two poor persmis 
distressed in mind, and pinched in circumstances, who had called at 
their house ; and mentions what she had done for them, and consults 
what farther deed of mercy or charity she and her friend may jointly 
accomplish before that day closed. And now Sam, Mr Cowper's 
excellent and attached servant, or rather humble friend, who in ad- 
versity had cleaved to him, enters the room. Sam knew nothing of 
London life or London wages, or official bribes, or perquisites ; but I 
should like to know if ever lord Thurldw had such a servant as Mr 
Cowper's Sam ; for this is no inconsiderable item in a man's domestic 
happiness. And unless we know ail these little matters, how can we 
pronounce a true deliverance." 

<» We may guess, that honest Sam and his qualities woidd have 
been of little utility, and of small value to Edvi-ard, lord Thuriow, 
any way," said Mrs Herbert; "and so throw the attached servant 
out of his scale altogether." 

"I fear so:— Well Sam, civilly, but rather formally, neither like 
a footman of parts nor of figure, mentions that John Cox, the parish 
derk of All Saints' Parish, Northampton, waits in the kitchen for 
those obituary verses engrossed with the annual bill of mortality, 
which Mr Cowper had for some years furnished on his solidtation. 

" * Ay, Sam, say I will be ready for him in a few minutes, and 
give the poor man a cup of beer,' said the courteous poet ' 1 must 
first read the verses to you, Mary,' continued he, as Sam left the par- 
lour ; * you are my critic, my Sam Johnson, and Monthly Reviewer:' 
—and he reads those fine verses beginning, * He who sits from day to 
day.' 

** * I like them, Mr Cowpct,^ sr\^ ViVs calm friend 5 and that wna 
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praise enough. John Cox yraa ushered in, brushed iiis eye hastily 
over the paper, scraped with his foot, and said he dared to say these 
lines might do well enougA. The gentleman he employed before 
was so learned, no one in the parish understood him. And Cowper 
smiles, and says, ' If the verses please, and are not found too learned, 
he hopes Mr Cox will employ him again/ 

*' And now the postboy's horn is heard, and Sam hies forth. Mr 
Cowper is not rich enough to buy newspapers ; but his friends don't 
forget him, nor his tastes. Whenever any thing likely to interest 
his feelings occurs in the busy world, some kind friend addresses a 
paper to Olney. Thus he keeps pace with the world, though remote 
from its stir and contamination. He reads aloud another portion of the 
trial of Hastings, most reluctant as friend and as Christian to believe 
liis old school -fellow the guilty blood-dyed oppressor that he is here 
described. He reads the heads of a bill brought in by the lord 
chancellor to change, to extend rather, the criminal code of the coun- 
try ; and says, passionately, * Will they never try preventive means? 
There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart, it doth not feel for man.* 
He skims the motley contents of the 'little folio of four pages,' 
gathering the goings on of the great Babel, as food for future rumi- 
nation ; fuid he would have read the speech of the Chancellor, had not 
more important concerns carried him away,— for old John Queeney, 
the shoemaker in the back street, longs to see Mr Cowper by his 
bed-side. Mr Newton, John's minister, is in London ; and though 
John and Mr Cowper are in nowise acquainted, save seeing each 
other in church, there are dear ties and blessed hopes conmion to 
both ; so Cowper goes ofi* immediately. But since Mrs Unwin in- 
sists that it is a cold damp night, he takes his great-coat, though only 
to please her, and Sam marches before with the lantern. John 
Queeney has but one poor room, Sam would be an intruder there; 
and as it is hansh to have him wait in the street, like the attendant 
or horses of a fine lady, Sam is sent home by his amiable 
master. 

** When, in an hour afterwards, Mr Cowper returns^ he tells that 
John Queeney is dying, and will probably not see over the night ; 
that he is ill indeed, but that the king and the nobles of England 
might gladly exchange states with that poor shoemaker, in the back 
street of Olney : — ^his warfare was accomplished ! Mrs Unwin un- 
derstands him ! she breathes a silent inward prayer, for her dying 
fellow-creature, and fellow-Christian ; and no more is said on this 
subject. Cowper, now in a steady and cheerful voice, reads the out- 
line of a petition he has drawn out in the name of the poor laoe- 
workers of Olney, against an intended duty on candles. On them 
such a tax would have fkllen grievously. * My dear Mr Cowper, this 
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k more like an indignant remonstrance than an humble petiti(m,' 
said his friend, with her pladd smile. 

*< * Indeed and I fear it is. . How co&ld it wefl be otherwke ? But 
this must be modified; the poet*8 imprvdeace musfc not hurt the poor 
lace-workers' causa.' 

" And now Sam brings in sui^>er-«-a Homan masl, in the days of 
Rome's heroic simplicity; and when it iswithdnsm, H»«««hj the 
sole maid-servant, comes in to say that she has cacried esie blanket to 
Widow Jennings, and another to Jenny Uibberts; and that the 
ihiTorii^ children had actually danced joound, and huggedf .and kissed 
the comfortable nighttdothing, for jfMk of which they perished ; and 
that the women themselves shed tears of IbankftdmH^ for. this well- 
timed, much-wanted supply. 

** ' And you were sure to tell them they oome not finom 08^' said 
the poet Hannah rqJied that shehad, and withdrerar, 

** ' These blankets cannot cost the generous ThonUon above ten 
shillings fr>pieoe, Jljlr Cowper,' aays Mrs Unwin. .\ Ohl ho«r many 
a ten-shillings that would, in this serere aeasqo, sckfton the kt of the 
industrious poor, are erery night larished in the city he inhsbits ! 
How many bhmkets would the. opj^reHkicketa cut thjs one night pur- 
chase! And can any 0910 human greatnie have the heart or the 
right thus to lavish, yea, though not sinfully, yet siyiely not without 
blame, while but one othejr of the fliupe great fiunily perishes of 
hunger or of cold ?' 

*' And they speak of their poor neighboun by nam^ ; they know 
many of them, their good qualities, their &ults, jand iiuax neoessities. 
And fireside discourse flows on in the ea^ current of o]4» ep^oared, 
and perfect intimacy ; and Gowper is led incidentally to t^ «f dark 
passages in his earlier life ; of the Proridence which bad guided and 
led him to this resting-plaoe * by the green ppsturei ^nd still wateis ;' 
of the mercy in which he had been a^cted ; of a greiit deUveruire 
suddenly wrought ; of the aem which had led him into the wiMeniesB, 
while ' the banner over him was love.' And then the talk ebbs bark 
to old friends, now absent; to domestie cares, «nd little £Eimily con- 
cerns and plans ; the gaiden, or the green house, matter ' fond and 
trivial,' yet interesting, and clothed in tiie language of a poet, and 
adorned by a poet's fimcy. 

«« I must again ask, had the lord high chancenor ever gained to 
his heart any one intelligent and affectionate woman, to whom he 
could thus unbend his mind— pour fbrth his heart of hearts— in 
the unchilled confidence of a nevw-&iling sympathy : This 1 ataW 
consider— the possession of this friend— an immense weight in Cow- 
per's scale, when we come to adjust the balance," said Mr Doddey. 

<< < I must now read \ou the fruits of my morning's study, ma'am,' 
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8a}'s our poet, after a pause ; ' I had weU nigh forgot that.' And he 
reads his sublime requiem on the kw of the Royal ^oorge. 

(( « I am mistaken If thii be not wonderfiilly grand, Mr Cowper/ 
sayi his andent critic. * But hark! tmr enekoo ckwk. It must be 
r^ulated— you foiget your duties, sir-- Tiney must be put up, and*-^ 

** * You must just aUcyw moi Maiy, to give one puffof the bellows 
to the greenhouse embera. The air feels chilly to>night-— my preci- 
ous ocBngBotoree.* And Mn Umvin smiles over his Aikd care, as the 
gentleman walks off with the beBoivs under his arm. 

'< And now is the stated hour (tffluunyironfaip. Samand Hannah 

march Jbnmrd In decent order. But I dudl not attempt to describe 

the pious household rites, where the author of the Task is priest and 

. worshipper. Aflectionate * goodnights,' ckee the scene. And this 

is the order of the CTcnings at Olney. 

<* Cowper regulates the cuckoo dock; fbr though he has no alarum 
watch, or impending audience of Majesty, he lays many duties on 
himself, lowly, yet not ignoble; so about the same hour that the 
chancellor roins off fbr Windsor, Cowp^, also alert fn duty, is pen- 
ning his tail copy of the lace- workers' petition to parliament, or de- 
spatching one of his playfiil, affectionate epistles to his cousin. Lady 
Hesketh, or acknowledging the bounty of the benerdent Thornton 
to the poor of Olney. And now, body and mind refreshed, the 
blessings of the night remembered, and the labours of the day 
dedicated in short prayer and with fervent praise, and he is in his 
greenhouse study, chin though it be, tor it is quiet and sequestered. 
See here, Fanny — enr last picture. But so minutely has the poet 
described his favourite retreat that this sketch maybe deemed super- 
fluous labour. Yet this is and ever win be a cherished spot; for 
here many of his virtuous days were spent 

" Why pursue the theme fiuther,** continued the curate, ** you 
aU know the simple tenor of his life : — 

■ ThiM did be travel on llfe^ comBum way. 
In cheerful godUnets.* 

The visitations to which his delioately-organixed mind was liable, I 
put out of view. They were a mystery beyond his mortal being — 
far beyond our limited human intdliigence. And teU me now, my 
young fhendsy whiGh» at the date of his JBMnonible life, may be 
pronounced the best, aadf by oonsequenee, the happiest man of our 
Three Westminster Boys ? Each was * sprung of earth's first blood ;* 
and though I do not assert that any one of the three is a feultless 
model, it is a £ur question to ask, which has your sufirBge? He 
vfho, by tiie force of his InteUect and ambition, the haiiUhood and 
eneigy of his character, took his place at the head of tha oohdcOs 
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of this mighty empire, — he, the conqueror of so fair a portion of the 
East, yrho, by arms and policy, loiit another mighty empire to this, 
--or he — ' the stricken deer,* who sought thesliades, the arrow noak- 
ling in his side — ^who dwelt apart, in < blest seclusion from a jarrii^ 
world,' and who, as his sde memorial and trophy, has left us 

' This single volume paramoant' ** 

And Mr Dodsley lifted Sophia's small and elegant copy of Cowper's 
works, and gave it into the hand of the youth next him. 

An animated discussion now arose ; and when Miss Harding col- 
lected the votes, she found the young gentlemen were equally divided 
between Hastings and Thurlow. The young ladies were, however, 
unanimous for Covrper ; and the curate gave his suffrage with theirs, 
repeating, 

** Blessings be with them, and eternal praise. 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares — 
The poets— who, on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth, and pure delight, by heavenly lays.** 



PRESTON MILLS* 

■ T THB AUTHOR OP " CORN-LAW RBTMXl»** &C. 

Tbb day was fair, the cannon roared. 

Cold blew the bracing north. 
And Preston's mills by thoasauds poured 

Their little captives forth. 

All in their best they paced the street. 

All glad that they were free 
And song a song with voices sweet— 

They sung of liberty ! 

But from their lips the rose had fled. 

Like "death.in.life" they smiled ; 
And still, as each passed by, I said, 

Alas ! is that a child ? 

Flags waved, and men— a ghastly crew- 
Marched with them, side by side { 

While, hand in hand, and two by two. 
They moved— a living tide. 

* The pafaifol pietare whieli the eloqnent author of** Corn* Law Rbynek** haa here painted, 
ii ** taken from the life." Those who are aoqaainled with the atat* of our aiaaiifactariBf 
toima will readily reeogn\ae \U tmlh. May it hare the efltet of directlB| tte atteatieii of the 
ItonevolMt to the dr«tA^i\ «mi4\lWa q(*« ^\v««i «\^QiaA^— Kd&iM- ^* Thtjtniitt,* 
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ThouMiids aod thouMods— oh, bo white ! 

With eyes so glazed and dull ! 
Alas ! it was indeed a (tight 

Too sadly beautiful ! 

And, oh, the pang their voices gave 

Refuses to depart I 
** Tills is a wailing for the grave !*^ 

I whispered to my heart. 

It was as if, where roses blushed, 

A sudden, blasting gale 
O'er fields of bloom had rudely rushed. 

And turned the roses pale. 

It was as if, in glen and grore, 

I'lie wild birds sadly sung ; 
And every linnet mourned its love. 

And every thrush its young. 

It was as if, in dungeon^loora. 

Where chained despair redined, 
A sound came from the living tomb. 

And hymned the passing wind. 

And while they sang, and though they smiled. 

My soul groaned heavily— 
Oh, who would be or have a child ! 

A mother who would be! 

Ebbnbzbb Elliot. 
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You ask me, where I would be laid. 

In what beloved spot 
I would repose my life-tired head- 
It matters not. 

You ask me, if this heart would like 

Some one to trace my name. 
On the roemoriaUstone of grief— 
*Ti8 all the same. 

But stayt methinks Td like to sleep 

By Irvine's gentle flow — 
l*d like to have an humble atone— 
Well ! be H so. 

2k2 
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YANKEE COURTSHIP.* 

After my sleigh-ride last winter, and the slippery trick I was 
served by Patty Bean, nobody would suspect me of hankering after 
the women again in a hurry. To hear me jump and swear, and 
rail out against the whole feminine gender, you would have taken it 
for granted that I should never so much as look at one of them again 
to all eternity. O, but I was wicked 1 Tear out their eyes, says I ; 
blame their skins, and torment their hearts ; finally, I took an oath, 
that if I ever meddled, or had any thing to do with them again, I 
might be hung and choked. 

But swearing off from women, and then going into a meeting- 
house choke full of gals, all shining and glistening in their Sunday 
clothes and dean faces, is like swearing ofi" from liquor and going into 
& grog-shop — ^it's all smoke. 

I held out and kept firm to my oath for three whole Sundays — 
forenoons, afternoons, and intermissions complete. On the fourth, 
there were strong symptoms of a change of weather. A chap about 
my size was seen on the way to the meeting house, with a new pa- 
tent hat on; his head hung by the ears upon a shirt-collar; his 
eravat had a pudding in it, and branched out in front into a double- 
bow knot. He carried a straight back and a stifi* neck, as a man 
ought to do when he has his best clothes on ; and every time he spit, 
he sprang his body forward like a jack-knife, in order to shoot dear 
of the rufiles. 

Squire Jones's pew is next but two to mine, and when I stand up 
to prayera, and take my coat-tail under my arm, and turn my back 
to the minister, I naturally look right straight at SaUy Jones. Now 
Sally has got a face not to be grinned at in a fog. Indeed, as regards 
beauty, some folks think she can pull an even yoke with Patty Bean. 
For my part, I think there is not much boot between them. Any 
how, they are so nigh matched that they have hated and despised 
each other, like rank poison, ever since they were school giris. 

Squire Jones had got his evening fire on, and set himself down to 
reading the great Bible, when he heard a rap at his door. *' Walk 
in. Well, John, how der do ? Get out, Pompey.*' — " Pretty ¥rell, 
I thank ye, Squire, and how do you do ?**— " Why so as to be crawling 
— ye ugly beast, will ye hold your yop ? Haul up a chair and sit 
down, John." 

* This arousing sketch originally appeared in a Sew England newspaper, 
but we are ludebted for oar knowledge of it to ** Chambers* Edinburgh 
Journal." 
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•• How do you do, Mrs Jones?" — "O, middlhr; how*s yer marm? 
Don't forget the mat there, Mr Beedle.'* This put me in mind 
that I had been off soundings 8ev«cal tines in the iong muddy lane ; 
and my boots were in a sweet pickle. 

It was now old captain Jones's torn, the grand&ther. Being 
roused from a due, by the bustle and nusket, he opened both his eyes, 
at first with wonder and astpnJBhmwit. • At last he b^gan to halloo 
80 loud that you might hear him a mile ; for he takes it for granted 
that erery body is Just cotaotiy at deaf as he is. 

<* Who is it? I say, who in the worU is'it?-' Mrs Jones going 
€k)8e to his ear, screamed out, ** Ifa Johany Beedle."'-'^ Ho, Johnny 
Beedle, I remember he was cue iMmMnr at the siege of Boston.*'— 
'' No, no, £ither, bless your heart, that waahis giand&ther, that's 
been dead and gone this twenty yeanV*— *' Ho; but where does he 
oeme from ?*'^" Daown taovvn."'-*'' And what does he follow for a 
livin'?*' And he did not stop asking questions, after this sort, till 
aU the particulars of the Beedle &mily were pufalisked and proclaimed 
in Mrs JoneS*s last screech. He then sunk back into his doze again. 

The dog stretched himself b^ova one' handiron; the cat squat 
down upon the other. Silence came on by degrees like a calm 
snow storm, tin nothing was heard but a cridtet under the hearth, 
keeping tune with a sappy yeyow-biroh forestlekk Sally sat up prim, as 
ifshe were pinned to the cha!iv.bacic^her hands crasasd genteelly upon 
her iap, and her eyes lo(Adng straight Into th4 Are. Mammy Jones 
tried to litndgiitch hefsdf too, 'and laid h^ hands acreaB in her lap; 
but they would not fie sCill. It was fiitt twenty^four hours since 
they liad done any work, and they were out of patience with keeping 
Sunday. Do wl^t she would to keep them quiet, they would bounce 
up now and thien, and go through the motions in spite of the fourth 
commandment. For my part, I sat looking rery much like a fool. 
The more I tried to say something, the more my tongue stuck fust. 
I put my right leg over the left, and said ''hem.** Then I 
changed, and put the left lover the right. It was no use — the 
silence kept coming on thicker and thicker. The drops of sweat be- 
gan to CTOffl rill over me. I got my eye upon my hat, hanging on a 
peg, on the road to the ddoiv-and thai I eyed the door. At this 
moment, the old captain all at once sung out, '* Johnny Beedle !" 
It sounded like a d^ of thunder, and I started right up on end. 

'* Johnny Bsedle, yodTl never handle sich a drumstidc as your fi^ 
ther did, if yer live to the age of Methusaler. He would toss up his 
drumstick, and while it was whirlin' in the air, take off a gill er 
rum, and then ketch it as it come down, without losin' a stroke 
in the tune. What d*ye think of that, ha ? But skull your chair 
round, dose er long side o' me, so yer can hear. Now, what have 

2n 3 
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you come a'ter ?"— " I a/tor? O, jest lakin' a ^ralk."— « Pleasant 
ivaUdn', I guess." — <' I mean jest to see how ymi all do.*' — ^* Ho !— 
That's another lie. YouVe oome a-courtin', Johnny Beedle— you*ie 
a'ter our Sal. Say, now, d'ye want to marry, or only to court ?" 

This was what I call a choker. Foq£ Sally made but one jump) 
and landed in the middle of the kitchen ; and then aba skulked in 
the dark comer, till the. old man, after huighiqg himself into a whoop- 
ing cough, was put to bed. 

Then came apples and cider; and the ice beiqg broke, plenty 
chat with Mammy Jones, about the minister and the *' sannon.** I 
agreed with her to a nicety upon all the points of doctrine; but I had 
forgot the text, and all the heads ^ the disoouTM but six. Then she 
teased and tormented me to teD, who I aooounted the best singer in 
the gallery that day. But, mumr— there was no gettiiig that out of 
me. ** Praise to the £Ei«e. is often diqgraw," says I, throwing a sly 
squint at Sally. 

At last, Mrs Jones lightefl t'other candle ; and alter cbaiying Sally 
to look well to the fire« ^he I^d. the w^ to he^ and the Squire 
gathered up his shoes an^. stpckingSj and followed. 

Sally and I were left sitting a good yard apart, honest measure. 
For fear of getting tongue-ti^ again, I set right in with a steady 
stream of talk. I told her all the particulars about the weather that 
was past, and also some pretty 'cute guei^sfis at what it was likely to 
be in future. At first I gaye a hitch up with my chair at every full 
stop. Then, growing saucy, 1 repeated ^t at every comma and semi- 
colon ; and at last it was hitch, hitch, hitch, and I planted myself 
fast by her side. 

"I vow, Sally, you looked so plaguy handsome to<^y that I 
wanted to eat you up."-—'* Pshaw, git along you," says she. My 
hand had crept along, somehow upon its fingers, and began to scrape 
acquaintance with hers. She sent it home again with a desperate 
jerk. ** Try it agin "—no better luck. ** Why, Miss Jones, you're 
gettin' upstropulous— a little old maidish, I guess." — ** Hands off is 
fair play, Mr Beedle." 

It is a good sign to find a girl sulky. I knew where the shoe 
pinched. It was that 'ere Patty Bean business. So I went to work 
to persuade her that I had never had any notion after Patty, and to 
prove it I fell to running her down at a great rate. Sally could not 
help chiming in with me, and I rather guess Miss Patty suffered a 
few. I now not only got hold of her hand without opposition, 
but managed to slip an arm round her waist But there was no 
satisfying me — so I must go to poking out my lips after a buss. I 
guess I rued it. She fetched me a slap on the face that made me 
see stars, and my ears rung like a brass kettle for a quarter of aa 
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hour. I was forced to laugh at the joke, though oirt of the wrong 
side of my mouth, which gare my fiice something the look of a grid- 
iron. 

The battle now began in the regular way. *' Ah, Sally, give me a kiss 
and have done with It"—'^ No I won't, so there, nor tech to.** — ** Til 
take it whether or no.*'—'* Do ft, If you dare." And at it we went, 
rough and tumble. An odd destructfon of starch now commenced. 
The bow of my cravat was squat up in half a shake. At the next bout, 
smash went shirt collar, and, at the same time, some of the head fas- 
tenings gave way, and down came Sally's hair in a flood like a mill- 
dam broke loose, carrying ikway half a do>en combs. One dig of 
Sally's elbow, and my blooming ruffles wilted down faito a dishdoth. 
But she had no time to boast. Soon her neck tackling began to 
shiver; it parted at the throat, and whorah,' came a ivhole school oT 
blue and white beads scampering and running races every which 
way about the floor. 

By the hokey, if Sally Jones isn't real grit, tiiere's no snakes. She 
fought fair, however, I must own, and neltiier tried to bite or scmtch ; 
and when she could flght no longer, fbr wailt of breath, she yielded 
handsomely. 

The updiot of the matter is, I f^ In lore with Sally Jones, head 
over ears. Every Simday night, rain or shine, finds me rapping at 
Squire Jones's doot*, and twenty times have I been within a hair's 
breadth of popping the question. But now I have made a final re- 
solve ; and if I live till next Sunday night, and I don't get choked in 
the trial, Sally Jones will hear thunder ! 



DECEMBER TWILIGHT. 

Alomb— I am alone, Ellen, this weary wintry even, 

Lonna as the solitary star, bewildered in the heaven: 

All nature's thickly shrouded in a winding-sheet of snow, 

And the embers on my cheerless hearth, like hope, are wearing low. 

There's sorrow in my soul, Ellen ; and if I do not weep. 
It is because the bornUag l>rand ha4h enter'd Car too deep; 
And if I do not marmor at fate^ severe decree. 
It is that my own hand hath helped to mould my destiny. 

Beloved of my life^ morning I beyond blue oceans foam 

My thougfacb fly to thy native isle, and welUremember'd home ; 

They hover o%»r thy lattiee, like bees o*er honey flowers. 

To wile tier forth agiUn, who there hath watch'd for me long hours. 
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Bnt Ftoey— thfi unkind one I— cares nothing for my will— 
I bid her bring me joy, and she returns with sadness still : 
For thy sommer look of gladness, in maiden mildness worn. 
She gives the melancholy smile of one long used to mourn* 

And when T*d fain he near thee, where oft in bliss we met. 
She leads me where I pressM thy cheek with tears of parting wet. 
The world that is around roe, or that which is within. 
Contains no gem of happiness for such as I to win. 

I know It, and I feel it now,— ! would that I had known 

And felt it thas, before I callM thy Inring heart my own ! 

What were all that I hare borne, or yet may bear, to me. 

Had the storm that smote me in iu wrath, left thy young Uoasom free ? 

I dreamt I*d come again, Ellen, with riches, power, and fame — 
Bnt two of these I've ceased to seek, and the last is but a name ; 
A name l>estow*d at raiidom by the ignorant and lomi. 
And seldom rightly won or worn, till its owner's in his shroud. 

In 'the country of tlw stranger my lasting lot is oast. 

And tlie features of the future are p» gloomy as the past ;•— 

To.roorrow, and to-morrow, the gaudy sun may shine — 

He'U sopner warm the marble cold, than this heavy heart of mine. 

. T».morrow, and to-morrow, the breexe across the sea 
To thy landliB shores may waft the ship— it bloweth not for me. 
The lonely liird at'Oventida in thy bower may sing his fill— > 
My foot shall never .biEcalc again the quiet of his hill t 

William Kk^nrot. 
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